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LIFE OF EOSSINI. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Rossini was a very celebrated man fifty years 
ago. Forty-seven years ago he had ah-eady finished 
his Italian career. " Semirainide," the last opera he 
composed for Italy, was produced in 1823; and that 
same year the Abb^ Carpani wrote the letters on 
which Stendhal founded, if not the best, at least the 
best known life of Rossini that has appeared. 

Stendhal's Life of Rossini was given to the world, 
and found a ready acceptance, nearly half a century 
before Rossini's death. But it so happened, what 
his biographer could not have known at the time, 
that, in the year 1823, the composer of "Semira- 
mide" had really completed an important, pro- 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

bably the most important, period of his artistic 
life. He began to write in the year 1808; and it 
was between the years 1813 {'' Tancredi ") and 1823 
(" Semiramide ") that he made his immense repu- 
tation. 

During the next six years, from his visit to 
London in 1823 until the production of ''William 
Tell" in 1829, he made his fortune, while con- 
tinually adding to his reputation. 

Finally he passed the third and comparatively 
inactive period of his life, from the year of " Wil- 
liam Tell'' imtil his death, in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of his fortune and reputation, reminding the 
world from time to time, by the " Stabat Mater,'' 
by the three choruses, "Faith," "Hope," and 
" Charity," and by some charming compositions for 
voice and piano, that he was stiU the Kossini of 
former days; and proving by his last production 
that, even in extreme old age, he retained his 
glorious powers in all their fulness. 

He composed a cantata when he was sixteen, and 
a mass when he was seventy-two. He began to 
write ten years before Donizetti, and nearly twenty 
years before Bellini; and he continued to write 
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when these, his immediate and most illustrious fol- 
lowers, were no more. It is clear, then, that in 
Rossini the Italian milsic of the nineteenth century- 
is represented, and, as it were, comprised. Consider, 
in addition to this, the vast popularity of his best 
works, and the influence of his style on that of 
Herold, Auber, and Meyerbeer, and what can be 
more evident than that Rossini was the chief operatic 
composer of his time, not only as regards Italy but 
as regards all Europe ? 

The main incidents of Rossini's life are all con- 
nected directly or indirectly with music. As a 
youth, when Prince Eugene was Viceroy of Italy, 
he would have fallen a victim to the conscription 
but for the proofs he had already given of rare 
musical genius. When, at the age of 30, he took 
a wife, he married a singer for whom he had written 
some of his greatest parts. As a young man he 
was constantly travelling from one Itahan city to 
another to superintend the production of his works. 
For the same reason he went to Vienna, just as his 
Italian career was coming to an end, and there 
met Beethoven. He never crossed the sea but 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

once, and then only the Straits of Dover, to pay 
an artistic visit to England; and he passed the 
latter portion of his life in the country to which he 
had given " William Tell," and which he had almost 
adopted as his own. 

Rossini had no ambition apart from music, and 
was quite satisfied with being the first operatic com- 
poser of his epoch. He was observant, well informed, 
talked well on a great variety of subjects, and pos- 
sessed the sort of cultivation which might have 
been expected from his long habit of association 
with eminent persons in all branches of art and of 
the highest social distinction. 

With regard to his temperament, everyone has 
heard that when, writing in bed, he let fall the piece 
he was just finishing, he did not rise to pick it up, 
as a man of sluggish imagination would have done, 
but at once, with true musical activity, wrote 
another. He did not like the half-material bother of 
setting to work ; but he was full of ideas, and, when 
he did begin, melody flowed from him as from an 
eternal spring. Some of his most beautiful thoughts 
came to him suddenly as if by inspiration. He con- 
ceived the preghiera in " Mos^ " on seeing the 
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words, and wrote " Di tanti palpiti " while his 
dinner was being served. He was too delicately 
organised and had too much sense to love labour for 
the sake of labour ; but he produced five operas in 
1812 when he was preparing for "Tancredi;" he 
composed the " Barber of Seville " in thirteen days, 
and the " Barber of Seville," " Otello," " La Cene- 
rentola,'* and " La Gazza Ladra " (not to speak of 
some minor works) in little more than a year. He 
wrote nothing operatic after the age of 37, but how 
he worked for the theatre until he was 30 ! 

As to money, he had a just regard for it. But he 
was neither extravagant nor penurious ; and when 
by working a few years in France he had secured a 
fortune which he never could have gained in any 
other country by the mere pursuit of his art, he 
gratefully abandoned his " author s rights " to the 
" Soci^t^ des Compositeurs de Musique." 

There was nothinor dramatic in Kossini s life. 
From an obscure origin he rose in a very few years 
to be one of the most celebrated men in Europe ; 

but this gave him no trouble. His success was 

« 

immediate, like that of a beautiful woman, wliose 
' beauty every one can appreciate. He never met 
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with an obstacle of any importance, and his bril- 
liant genius was never seriously or persistently 
denied. 

Nevertheless, he made no undue concessions to 
the public taste, and he was a great innovator. In 
the course of ten years very hard work he com- 
pletely changed the system of Italian opera. Into 
opera seria he introduced the most valuable re- 
forms ; while for the farce of the old opera buffa he 
substituted the comedy style in which " II Barbiere ^ 
and " La Cenerentola " are written. 

It is a pity no musician has thought it worth 
while to write the artistic life of Kossini, showing 
fully and explicitly what modifications, develop- 
ments, and new combinatious in opera are due to 
him. Without venturing too far into technicalities, 
I have attempted something of the kind in this 
volume, which aims, however, at the character of a 
complete biography. 



PAET I. 



ROSSINI AND HIS EARLY WORKS. 



CHAPTEK I. 

Rossini's youth. 

Although Rossini's artistic life did not number 
precisely the " three score and ten years " allotted to 
man, we must go back a full seventy years from the 
date of his last work to the first incident in his 
musical career. When, in 1709, Paers " Camilla," 
written a few years before for Vienna, was brought 
out at Bologna, Rossini, then little more than an 
infant, took the part of the child. " Nothing," says 
Madame Giorgi-Righetti,* the original Rosiim in 
the future composer s " Barber of Seville," " could 
be imagined more tender, more touching than the 
voice and action of this extraordinary child in the 
beautiful canon of the third act, ' Senti in si fiero 
istante.' The Bolognese of that time declared that 
he would some day be one of the greatest musicians 

* Cenni di una donna gia contante sopra il maestro Rossini. 
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known. I need not say whether the prophecy has 
been verified." 

Gioachino Antonio Rossini, born on the 29th of 
February, 1792, two months after the death of 
Mozart, was only seven years of age when he 
sustained a part in the work of a composer whose 
fame he was destined before long to eclipse. The 
child came of musical parentage, for his father held 
the office of trumpeter to the town of Pesaro, in the 
Romagna ; while his mother, who possessed a very 
beautiful voice, was able, when the father fell into 
trouble, to support the family by singing on the stage. 

It has been said that Rossini was of obscure origin, 
but this only applies to his immediate progenitors. 
In the year 1861, too late to be of much service to 
liim, the " Album di Roma " published Rossini's 
pedigree, from which it appears that the great 
composer is a descendant of Giovanni, head of the 
family of Russini (or Rossini),* who "flourished" 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Giovanni 
had two sons — Giovanno Francesco, direct an- 



♦ If Mi^kiewicz had known that the composer of the " Barber of 
Seville " was descended from the Russini, he would have claimed 
him as a Slavonian. 
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cestor of the composer, and Fabrizio, who was 
Governor of Ravenna, and died at Lugo in 1570. 
Next in the line comes Bastiano ; then Antonio, 
bom 9th of March, 1600 ; then Antonio, bom the 
16th Febraary, 1637; then Antonio, bom 7th 
September, 1667; then Giuseppe Antonio, bom 
1708; then Gioachino Sante, bom 1739; and, 
finally, Giuseppe Antonio, the composer s father, 
bom in 1764. 

The arms of the Rossini family have also been 
published. They consist of three stars in the 
upper part of the escutcheon, and a hand holding 
a rose, surmounted by a nightingale in the lower 
part. Giovanni Russi^, who "flourished" in the 
sixteenth century, must have adopted them in a 
prophetic spirit. 

Giuseppe Rossini, the tmmpeter, that is, herald 
and town crier to the sound of the trumpet, was a 
man of advanced political views, and seems to have 
entertained the same sympathy for the French 
which was afterwards manifested for that gallant 
and polite nation by his illustrious son. When the 
French army entered Pesaro in 1796, after the 
Italian campaign, the enthusiasm of old Rossini, 
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in spite of his official position, was so marked that 
on the withdrawal of the Republican troops he was 
first deprived of his place, and afterwards thrown 
into prisbn. 

Then it was (1798) that Signora Eossini, who 
had been in the habit of accompanying her husband 
to fairs and other musical gatherings, and singing 
small parts on the stage, while he played the horn 
in the orchestra, obtained a regular engagement ; 
and it was probably under her auspices that the 
child Rossini made his first appearance in public. 

This much, however, is certain, that Rossini, 
while still very young, joined his parents in their 
musical excursions, and took the second horn in 
the orchestras where the part of first horn was 
assigned to his father. No wonder that in after 
life he had an afiection for wind instrimients ! 

When young Rossini was twelve years old, he 
was taken to Bologna to see Professor Tesei of that 
city, who was much pleased with the little boy, 
gave him lessons in singing and pianoforte playing, 
and put him in the way of earning money by 
singing solos in the churches. At the end of two 
years he could execute the most difficult music at 
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. first sight, and was able to act as musical director 
to a travelling company, which gave performances 
at Lugo, Ferrari, Forli, Sinigaglia, and other little 
towns in the Romagna. In 1807 he returned to 
Bologna, and was admitted to the Lyceum, where 
he studied composition under Father Mattei with so 
much success, that in the following year he was 
chosen to write the cantata which was expected 
annually from the Lyceum's best pupil. 

"Pianto d'Armonia per la Morte d'Orfeo" was 
the subject of this, Rossini's first work, written 
when he was sixteen years of age, and executed at 
Bologna in August, 1808. 

The success of the cantata was such that it 
procured for its composer the appointment of 
director of the Philharmonic concerts, in which 
capacity he superintended the production of 
Haydn's " Seasons." He had previously got up a 
performance of the "Creation" in the Lyceum 
itself; and it is interesting to know that at this 
period Rossini devoted himself ardently to the study 
of Haydn's symphonies and quartets. 

While on the subject of Rossini's early studies it 
would be wrong to forget his eccentric pianoforte 
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professor, Prinetti, who had two remarkable pecu- ♦ 
liarities : he never went to bed, and he taught his 
pupils to play the scales with two fingers, the first 
finger and the thumb. Pianoforte music " for four 
hands " is common enough ; but pianoforte music 
for two fingers was probably never heard of except 
in connexion with Prinetti and his scales. 

In 1809 Rossini produced a symphony and a 
quartet, and in the year following made his d4hut 
as a composer for the stage. The Marquis Cavalli, 
impresario of the theatre of Sinigaglia, where Eossini 
had officiated as musical conductor, was also director 
of the San Mos6* theatre at Venice, and invited 
the young composer to write an opera for the latter 
establishment. This, the first work addressed by 
Rossini to the general public, was a trifle in one 
act, called " La Cambiale di Matrimonio." . It was 
produced in 1810, and Rossini received about eight 
pounds for it 

The opera or operetta of " La Cambiale di Matri- 
monio" was followed by the cantata of "Didone 

♦ The Italian theatres are for the most part named after the 
parishes in which they stand. 
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Abbandonata/' which Rossini composed for a rela- 
tion, the afterwards celebrated Esther Mombelli, in 
1811. 

He produced the same year, also at Bologna, an 
opera buffa in two acts, called " L'Equivoco Strava- 
gante." This work, of which not even fragments 
have been preserved, seems nevertheless to have 
been thoroughly successful One of Rossini's very 
earliest productions, it was probably written, less in 
what we now consider his own particular style, than 
in that of his immediate predecessors. The concerted 
pieces, however, were much remarked, as was also 
a final rondo for the prima donna, Madame Mar- 
colini. The rondo is especially noticeable as the 
first of those final airs for which Rossini seemed to 
have a particular liking, until he produced the most 
brilliant specimen of the style in the "Non piu 
Mesta " of " Cenerentola " — and then abandoned it 
to the after-cultivation of other composers. 

"L'Inganno Felice," written in 1812 for Venice, 
is the first of Rossini's operas which, many years 
after its production, was thought worthy of revival. 
It was played at Paris in 1819, and some years 
later at Vienna, where the illustrious Barbaja, for 
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whom Eossini wrote so many fine works, at Naples, 
between the years 1814 and 1823, brought it out. 

After the success of " Ulnganno Felice " at 
Venice, Rossini was invited to write an oratorio 
for the Teatro Communale of Ferrara. The result 
was " Giro in Babilonia," produced at the beginning 
of Lent, 1812. Madame Marcolini, the prima 
donna of the " Equivoco Stravagante," played a . 
principal part in this work, which, as a whole, was 
not very successful. Rossini saved from the remains 
of " Giro," a chorus which he introduced into " Aure- 
liano in Palmira'' (and from which he afterwards bor- 
rowed the beautiful theme of Almaviva's air, **Ecco 
ridente il Gielo," in " II Barbiere "), and a concerted 
finale which re-appeared, in the year 1827, in the 
French version of " Mosfe in Egitto." 

One would like, as a curiosity, to hear the air 
Rossini wrote in this opera of " Giro " for the 



seconda donna. The poor woman, as Rossini him- 
self told Ferdinand Hiller, had only one good note 
in her voice, and he accordingly made her repeat 
that note and no other, while the melody of her 
solo was played by the orchestra. 

In addition to the two works just mentioned, 
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Eossini wrote " La Pietra del Paragone," for Milan, 
and two one act operettas, "La Scala di Seta" 
and " L' occasione fa il ladro," for Venice, in this 
fertile year of 1812. 

"La Pietra del Paragone" contained leading 
parts for Galli, the afterwards celebrated basso, and 
Madame Marcolini, who, as in the " Equivoco Stra- 
vagante," was furnished with a brilliant and very 
successful final rondo. 

The libretto of " La Pietra '' is based on an idea 
not absolutely new, and which, for that very reason 
perhaps, is generally successful on the stage. Count 
Asdrubal, a rich and inquisitive man, wishes to 
know whether his friends and a certain young lady, 
the heroine of the piece, are attracted to him by his 
wealth or reaUy esteem and love him for his own 
sake. To decide the question he causes a bill for 
an immense sum drawn in favour of a Turk (the 
Turk was a great operatic character in those days) 
to be presented at his house. He himself, in 
Turkish costume, appears to receive the money, 
which the steward, having been instructed to 
recognise the signature as that of the Count's 
father, duly pays. 
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Some of the friends bear the test, others prove 
insincere. As for the young lady she comes 
out in the most brilliant colours. Too timid 
and too scrupulous before the appearance of the 
Turk to manifest in an unmistakeable manner the 
love she really feels for Count Asdrubal, she has 
now to force the count to make a declaration to 
her. For this purpose she jfinds it necessary to 
appear before him in the uniform of a captain 
of hussars ; in which becoming costume Madame 
Marcolini sang her final rondo, saluting the public 
with her sabre in acknowledgment of their reite- 
rated applause. 

A still more successful piece in "La Pietra del 
Paragone " was the finale to the first act, known as 
"La Sigillara,'' in which the sham Turk insists 
that seals shall be placed on all Count Asdrubal's 
property. 

It was the destiny of this work to be demolished, 
that its materials might be used for building up 
"Cenerentola," in which the air *' Miei rampoUi," the 
duet " Un soave non so che," the drinking chorus, 
and the baron's burlesque proclamation, all be- 
longed originally to " La Pietra del Paragone." 
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Indeed the air now known as "Miei rampoUi,'' 
before finding its kst resting-place in " Cinde- 
rella," figured first in "La Pietra del Paragone/' 
and afterwards in "La Gazzetta," a little opera of 
the year 1816. 

The success of " La Pietra del Paragone " was an 
event in Eossini's life ; for just after its production 
the young composer, then twenty years of age, was 
claimed by the army. He had a narrow escape of 
making the Russian campaign ; and though Paisiello 
and Cimarosa had both been to Russia with profit 
to themselves, it is doubtful whether Rossini, under- 
taking the journey under quite different circum- 
stances, would have derived from it the same ad- 
vantages. Fortunately Prince Eugene, the Viceroy 
of Italy — ^not the only one of Napoleon's generals 
who, like Napoleon himself, had a cultivated taste 
for music — could appreciate the merit of "La Pietra 
del Paragone ;'' and, in the interest of art, ex- 
empted him fi'om the perils of war. If Rossini 
had fallen due in 1811, before he had written either 
" La Pietra del Paragone ^' or U Inganno Felice," 
the conscription would have taken him. Napoleon 
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would have gained one soldier more, and the world 
would have lost the "Barber of Seville *' and 
" William TeU." 

Of the two operettas written for the San Mos& 
of Venice in the year 1812 nothing need be said, 
except that the music of the second, " L' occasione 
fa il ladro,'' was presented at Paris, in a new shape, 
and under rather remarkable circumstances, only 
ten years ago. 

An Italian poet, M. Berettoni, determined that 
so much good work should not be lost, added to 
it some pieces from " La Pietra del Paragone " 
and "Aureliano in Palmira," and arranged the 
whole in a new dramatic form. "Un Curioso^ 
Accidente" was the title given to this pasticcio 
in two acts, which was announced as a new Opera 
by Rossini 

Rossini, who is supposed to have been so entirely 
careless of his reputation, did not choose that a 
production made up of pieces extracted from the 
works of his youth, and put together without his 
sanction, should be announced as a new and 
complete work from his pen ; and lost no time in 
addressing to M. Calzado the following letter : — 
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*' November 11, 1859. 

" Sm, — I am told that the bills of your theatre 
announce a new Opera by me under this title, ' Un 
Curioso Accidente.' 

"I do not know whether I have the right to 
prevent the representation of a production in two 
acts (more or less) made up of old pieces of mine ; 
I have never occupied myself with questions of this 
kind in regard to my works (not one of which, by 
the way, is named *Un Curioso Accidente'). In 
any case I have not objected to and I do not object 
to the representation of this * Curioso Accidente.' 
But I cannot allow the public invited to your 
theatre, and your subscribers, to think either that it 
is a neiv Opera by me, or that I took any part ia 
arranging it. 

"I must beg of you then to remove from your bills 
the word new, together with my name as author, 
and to substitute instead the following : — ' Opera, 
consisting of pieces by M. Rossini, arranged by M. 
Berettoni.' 

'* I request that this alteration may appear in thQ 
bills of to-morrow, in default of which I shall be 
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obliged to ask from justice what I now ask from 
your good faith. 

" Accept my sincere compliments. 

" Signed, 

"GlOACHINO RoSSINL" 

The eJflFect of this letter was to cause the entire 
disappearance of " Un Curioso Accidente/' which 
was not heard of again. At the one representation 
which took place a charming trio in the buffo style, 
for men's voices, taken from the " Pietra del Para- 
gone/' and a very pretty duet for soprano and con- 
tralto from " Aureliano in PaJmira," were remarked. 

In addition to the five works already mentioned 
as having been written by Rossini during the year 
1812, "Demetrio e Polibio" maybe mentioned as 
belonging to that year by its production on the 
stage, if not by its composition. 

"Demetrio e Polibio" was Rossini's first opera. 
He wrote it in the spring of 1809, when he waa 
just seventeen years of age, but is said to have 
re-touched it before its representation at Rome in 
the year 1812. 

" Demetrio e Polibio " seems to have been alto- 
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getlier a family aflFair. The libretto was written by 
Madame MombellL Her husband, Mombelli, a tenor 
of experience, has the credit of having suggested 
to Rossini, from among his copious reminiscences^ 
some notions for melodies. The daughters, Mari- 
anna and Esther, played two of the principal parts, 
while the third was taken by the basso, OUvieri, a 
very intimate friend of the family, of which Rossini 
himself was a relative. 

An officer whom Stendhal met at Como one night 
when " Demetrio e Polibio '' was about to be played, 
furnished him with this interesting account of the 
MombelHs, which taUies closely enough with the 
description of them given some forty years after- 
wards by Rossini himself to Ferdinand Hiller. 

"The company,'' he said, "consists of a single 
family. Of the two daughters, one who is always 
dressed as a man takes the parts of the musico (or 
sopranist); that is Marianna. The other one, 
Esther, who has a voice of greater extent though 
less even, less perfectly sweet, is the prima donna. 
In 'Demetrio e Polibio' the old Mombelli, who 
was once a celebrated tenor, takes the part of the 
King. That of the chief of the conspii-ators will be 
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filled by a person called Olivieri, who has long been 
attached to Madame Mombelli, the mother, and 
who, to be useful to the family, takes utility parts 
on the stage, and in the house is cook and major 
domo. Without being pretty, the Mombellis have 
pleasing faces. But they are ferociously virtuous, 
and it is supposed that the father, who is an am- 
bitious man, wishes to get them married/' 

The year 1813 was a much greater year for 
Eossini than that of 1812, already sufficiently 
promising. The latter was the year of " L' Inganno 
Felice " and " La Pietra del Paragone ; " the former 
that of " Tancredi " and " L' Italiana in Algeri." 

Rossini s first work of the batch of three brought 
out in 1813 was a trifle, but owing to peculiar 
circumstances, a very amusing trifle, called "II 
Figlio per Azzardo.'' This operetta, or farmj was 
written for the San Mosfe theatre, and was the last 
work furnished by Rossini to that establishment. 

The manager of the San Mos& was annoyed at 
Rossini's having engaged to write for another 
Venetian theatre, the Fenice, and in consequence 
treated him with great incivility, for which the 
young composer determined to have his revenge. 
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He had moreover deliberately, and of malice pre- 
pense, given Rossini a libretto so monstrously 
absurd that to make it the groundwork of even a 
tolerable opera was impossible; yet Rossini was 
bound by his engagement to set it to music or 
pay damages. He resolved to set it to music. 

If the libretto was absurd, the music which 
Rossini composed to it was ludicrous, grotesque, 
extravagant to the last degree of caricature. The 
bass had to sing at the top of his yoice, and only 
the very lowest notes of the prima donna were called 
into requisition. One singer, whose appearance was 
always a signal for laughter, had to deliver a fine- 
drawn sentimental melody. Another artist who 
could not sing at all had a very difficult air assigned 
to him, which, that none of his faults might pass 
unperceived, was accompanied pianissimo by a 
pizzicato of violins. In short, it was an anticipation 
of Offenbach, and it is astonishing that this musical 
burlesque of Rossini's has never been reproduced 
substantially, or by imitation (it is scarcely probable 
that the original score was preserved), at the Bouffes 
Parisiens. 

Nor must the orchestra be forgotten, which 
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Rossini enriched on this occasion by the intro- 
duction of instruments previously unknown. In 
one movement the musicians, at the beginning of 
each bar, had to strike the tin shades of the candles 
in front of them ; when the sound extracted from 
these new "instruments of percussion," instead of 
pleasing the public, so irritated it, that the audacious 
innovator, hissed and hooted by his audience, found 
it prudent to make his escape from the theatre. 

This practical joke iq music was one which few 
composers could have afforded to make ; but Rossini 
had to choose between a bad joke and a bad opera^ 
and he preferred the former. 



CHAPTEE n. 

ITALUN OPERA UNTIL "TANCREDI/* 

The first opera of Rossini's which became cele- 
brated throughout Europe was " Tancredi," which 
in the present day seems just a little old-fashioned* 
In regard to the recitatives and their accom- 
paniments "Tancredi" is indeed somewhat anti- 
quated. But it was new, strikingly new, in the 
year 1813, when Mozart's great operas had 
scarcely been heard out of Germany, and when, 
moreover, no one thought of comparing Rossini's 
works with any but works by other Italian composers. 
It was very imlike the serious operas of Rossini's 
Italian predecessors, and, in the opinion of many 
who admired those operas even to prejudice, was 
fall of culpable innovations. 

When Rossini began to write for the stage, the 
lyric drama of Italy was divided by a hard line 
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into the serious and the comic ; and comic opera, 
or rather opera buffa, was, musicaUy speaking, in a 
much more advanced state of development than 
opera seria. The dialogue, especially in serious 
opera, was carried on for interminable periods in 
recitative. Choruses were rarely introduced ; and 
concerted pieces, though by no means unknown, 
were still reserved, as a rule, for the conclusion of 
an act. 

The singers were allowed great liberty of 
adornment, and treated the composer's melodies 
as so much musical canvas, to be embroidered upon 
at will. 

The orchestra was in a very subordinate 
position ; the harmony was meagre, the instrumen- 
tation mild — many instruments, that were after- 
wards employed prominently and with great effect 
by Eossini, being kept in the background or 
entirely ignored. 

Clarinets, for instance, were only admitted 
into Italian orchestras on condition of being kept 
quiet ; while bassoons were used only to strengthen 

e basses. Brass instruments, with the exception 
horns, were all but proscribed; and some of 
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the brass instruments used by all composers in the 

present day — opheicleids, for instance, comets, 

and all the family of saxhorns — ^were unknown. 

Bossini did not stop, in the way of orchestrations, 

at "Tancredi;" and the drums and trumpets of 

the " Gazza Ladra " overture, the military band of 

"Semiramide," the sackbuts, psalteries, and all kinds 

of musical instruments employed in his operas for 

the French stage, shocked the early admirers of 

" Tancredi " as much as the innovations, vocal and 

instrumental, in " Tancredi " had shocked those who 

cared only for the much simpler works of Paisiello 

and Cimarosa. Thus we find Stendhal complaining 

that in " Otello," '' Zehnira," and above all " Semi- 

ramide,'' Rossini, in the matter of orchestration, 

had ceased to be an Italian, and had become a 

German — which, in the opinion of Stendhal and 

his Italian friends, was about as severe a thing 

as could be said. 

Lord Mount Edgcumbe in his " Reminiscences of 
the Opera" gives a fair account of the reforms 
introduced by Rossini into the operatic music of 
Italy, which is interesting as proceeding from an old 
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operatic habitu^ to whom these changes were any- 
thing but acceptable. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that Rossini's operas encountered formidable 
opposition anywhere ; and in England, as in France, 
those musicians and amateurs who, here and there, 
made it their business to decry them, did so with 
the more energy on account of the immense favour 
with which they were received by the general public. 
'* So great a change," says Lord Mount Edg- 
cumbe, "has taken place in the character of the 
(operatic) dramas, in the style of the music and its 
performance, that I cannot help enlarging on that 
subject before I proceed further. One of the most 
material alterations is that the grand distinction 
between serious and comic operas is nearly at an 
end, the separation of the singers for their perform- 
ance entirely so.* Not only do the same sing in 
both, but a new species of drama has arisen, a kind 

MB 

* The serious opera consisted of the foUowing persons : The 
ioprano or primo uomo [homOf but not rtr], prima donna (generally a 
measo soprano or contralto) and tenor; the seeondo uomo (soprano) 
seconda donna and ultima parti (bass). The company for the comic 
opera consisted of the primo buffo (tenor) prima buffa, buffo caricato 
(bass), seconda buffa and ultima parte (bass). There were also the 
uomo servo and donna eeria, generally the second man or woman of the 
serious opera. 
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of mongrel between them called semi seria, which 
bears the same analogy to the other two that that 
nondescript, melodrama, does to the legitimate 
drama and comedy of the English/' 

Specimens of this "nondescript" style are of 
course to be found in Shakspeare's plays and in 
Mozart's operas ; but let Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
continue his perfectly intelligible account of Rossini's 
reforms. 

" The construction of these newly invented 
pieces," he proceeds, " is essentially different from 
the old. The dialogue, which used to be carried on 
in recitative, and which in Metastasio's operas is 
often so beautiful and interesting, is now cut up 
(and rendered unintelligible if it were worth listen- 
ing to) into pezzi concertati, or long singing ccm- 
versations, which present a tedious succession of 
unconnected, ever-changing motivos having nothing 
to do with each other : and if a satisfactory air is 
for a moment introduced which the ear would like 
to dwell upon, to hear modulated, varied, and again 
returned to, it is broken off before it is well under- 
stood, by a sudden transition into a totally different 
melody, time and key, and recurs no more ; so that 
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no impression can be made or recollection of it pre- 
served. Single songs are almost exploded . . • even 
the prima donna, who wonld formerly have com- 
plained at having less than three or fom* airs allotted 
to her, is now satisfied with one trifling cavatina for 
a whole opera." 

Eossini's concerted pieces and finales described 
are not precisely a "tedious succession of uncon- 
nected, ever-changing motivos ; " but from his own 
point of view Lord Mount Edgcumbe's account of 
Eossini's innovations is true enough. 

It seems strange, that in the year 1813, when 
Eossini produced " Tancredi," the mere forms of the 
lyric drama should have still been looked upon as 
unsettled. For though opera could only boast a 
history of two centuries — little enough considering 
the high antiquity of the spoken drama — it had 
made great progress during the previous hundred 
years, and was scarcely the same entertainment as 
that which popes, cardinals, and the most illustrious 
nobles in Italy had taken under their special pro- 
tection in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
No general history of the opera in Europe can well 
be written, for its progress has been difierent in each 
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eoTintay, and we find continual instances of coni- 
posers leaving one country to visit and even to 
settle in another, taking with them their works, 
and introducing at the same time and naturalising 
their style. But its development in Italy can be 
followed, more or less closely, from its origin in a 
long series of experiments to the time of Scarlatti, 
and from Scariatti (1649) in an unbroken line to 
BossinL 

Indeed, from Scarlatti to the immediate pre- 
decessors of Rossini, the liistory of the develop- 
ment of the opera in Italy is the history of its 
development at Naples ; and Rossini himself, 
though not educated at Naples, like almost all the 
other leading composers of Italy, soon betook him- 
self to the great musical capital, and composed for 
its celebrated theatre all his best Italian operas in 
the serious style. 

Without proposing to imitate those conscientious 
historians who cannot chronicle the simplest events 
of their own time without going back to the origin 
of all things, I may perhaps find it more easy to 
explain to the unlearned reader what Rossini did 
in the way of perfecting operatic forms if I pre- 
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viously mark down the steps in advance taken by 
his predecessors. 

The first operas seem to have been little more 
than spoken dramas interspersed with choruses in 
the madrigal style. "Dafne," performed for the 
first time in the Corsi palace in 1597, passes for 
the first opera musicale in which recitative was 
employed. 

In "Euridice," represented publicly at Florence 
on the occasion of the marriage of Henry IV. of 
France with Marie de Mcdicis in 1600, each of 
the five acts concludes with a chorus, the dialogue 
is in recitative, and one of the characters, TirciSy 
sings an air which is introduced by an instru- 
mental prelude. Here, then, in germ, are the over- 
ture, the chorus, the air, the recitative of modem 
opera. 

Monteverde (1568 — 1643), who changed the 
whole harmonic system of his predecessors, gave 
greater importance in his operas to the accom- 
paniments, increased the number of musicians in 
the orchestra, and made use of a separate combina- 
tion of instruments to announce the entry and 
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return of each dramatic personage— an orchestral 
device which passes in the present day for new, 

Scarlatti (1649 — 1745), who studied in Eome 
under Carissimi, gave new development to the 
operatic air, and introduced measured recitative, 
Scarlatti's operas contain the earliest examples of 
airs with ohhligato solo accompaniments, and this 
composer must always hold an important place in 
the history of the opera as the founder of the great 
Neapolitan school. 

Alessandro Scarlatti was followed by Logroscino 
and Durante ;* the former of whom introduced con- 
certed pieces and the dramatic finale, which was 
afterwards developed by Piccinni, and introduced 
into serious opera by Paisiello; while the latter 
succeeded his old master, contemporaneously with 
Leo, as professor at Naples, where Jomelli, Piccinni, 
Sacchini, Guglielmi, Paisiello, and Cimarosa, were 
formed under his guidance. 

The special innovations of Piccinni and Paisiello 
have been mentioned, Cimarosa, without inventing 
or modifying any particular form, wrote the best 

* Durante passed from one Conservatoiy at Naples to another, and 
was necessarily professor at aU three. 
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overtures that the Italian school had yet produced, 
and was the first to introduce concerted pieces in 
the midst of dramatic action. 

We have seen that Rossini was a pupil of the 
Bologna Lyceum; but though he was the first 
great Italian composer who never studied at the 
Conservatories of Naples, to him fell all the rich 
inheritance of the Neapolitan school 



CHAPTER m. 

FOUR HISTORICAL OPERAS'. 

In bringing forward Monteverde, Scarlatti^ 
Durante, Logroscino, and Pergolese, Jomelli, Pic- 
cinni, Paisiello, and Cimarosa, as the founders of 
opera, one seems to be tracing operatic history 
merely through names. To opera goers, who do 
not limit the sphere of their obsen^ation to London, 
it would be simpler to cite four examples of works 
belonging to the century before Eossini, which, if 
not living in the full sense of the word, are, at least, 
capable of revival, and have been presented to the 
public in their revived state during the last few 
years. 

Pergolese's **Serva Padrona,? an opera or ope- 
retta of the year 1731, was reproduced at Paris in 
1862, for the debut of Madame Galli-Marid. In 
this little work, which passed for its composer's 
masterpiece, the accompaniments are all for stringed 
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instruments, and as there are only two speaking 
characters in the drama, it naturally follows that aU 
the musical pieces are of the simplest form. But 
when " La Serva Padrona " was produced, a com- 
poser, however many characters he might have to 
deal with, was not expected to go in the way of 
concerted pieces beyond a duet ; and it was not 
until twenty years afterwards that Logroscino ven- 
tured upon a trio, and upon the first very simple 
model of the dramatic finale. 

In Gluck's " Orfeo " we have a well-known speci- 
men of an opera, somewhat later in date, and much 
more advanced in regard to dramatic form, than 
the one just named. It must be remembered that 
"Orfeo" was originally produced in 1764, not in 
France, but in Italy. In Gluck's operas we find an 
abundance of recitative ; airs ; choruses taking part 
in the dramatic action ; occasionally duets ; very 
rarely concerted pieces, and never finales. Gluck, 
like his rival Piccinni, but certainly not more than 
Piccinni, extended the limits of operatic art If, as 
is generally admitted, he excelled in his dramatic 
treatment of chorus and orchestra, he neglected 
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concerted pieces, and was not equal to the handling 
of those gxand dramatic finales which Piccinni was 
the first to produce, in anything like their modem 
form, which Paisiello naturalised in serious opera, 
and which were brought to perfection in both styles 
by the comprehensive genius of Mozart 

A third opera by a prae-Mozartian composer, 
which, as it is still occasionally represented, may 
be cited for the further progress it exhibits in the 
development of operatic forms, is Cimarosa's " Matri- 
monio Segretto." Before writing this, one of his 
latest works (1792), its composer had been already 
completely distanced by Mozart, who adopted all 
that was worth adopting in the methods of all his 
contemporaries and predecessoi's ; but to Cimarosa 
all the same belongs the merit of having introduced 
quartets and other concerted pieces, not as orna- 
ments at the end of an act, but as integral parts 
of the musical drama. This important innovation 
occurs for the first time in Cimarosa s " II fanatico 
per le antichi Romani," composed in 1773, thirteen 
years before the production of the "Marriage of 
Figaro." 
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Cimarosa's " Matrimonio Segretto " is also remark^ 
able in an historical point of view for its overture, 
the finest that the Italian school had up to that 
time produced. Paisiello's overture to the " Fras- 
catana " had previously made a decided mark ; but 
Eossini was the first composer of his nation who 
wrote a whole series of operatic overtures — "Tan- 
credi/' " Barber of Seville," " Gazza Ladra/' " Semi- 
ramide," "Siege of Corinth," "William Tell"— 
which became celebrated apart from the works to 
which they are prefixed. 

The only opera of Paisiello's which has been 
presented in recent times, is his original musical 
setting of the "Barber of Seville," written in 1780 
for the Court Theatre at St. Petersburgh. This in- 
teresting work, which was revived a couple of years 
ago, and is still occasionally played at one of the 
half dozen musical theatres in Paris called Les 
Fantaisies Parisiennes, is anterior to Mozart, more 
even in character than by date. Produced twenty 
years before "II Matrimonio Segretto," and only 
six years before the " Marriage of Figaro," it seems 
very much further removed from Mozart's than 
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£rom CimarcMsa's work. Mozart went so far beyond 
his contemporaries that h*e may almost be described 
as a great anticipator. Like Shakspcare he is 
much more modem than his immediate successors. 

However PaisieUo's " Barbiere " may sometimes 
be heard, and is therefore better worth speaking of 
than works of equal or greater importance, which 
can only be looked at on paper; and it is inter- 
esting as marking a stage in the history of opera by 
the number and merit of its concerted pieces. 

The opera, then, was at first nothing but recita- 
tive, or recitative and chorus ; the chorus having no 
dramatic character, but confining itself, in imitation 
of the most ancient models, to solemn criticism and 
comment. To relieve the drawling recitative or 
chant, an occasional air was introduced ; then more 
airs ; then airs and duets. We have to wait until 
the middle of the eighteenth century for a simple 
trio. Then trios, quartets, finales, fully developed 
finales, occur. In the meantime Gluck had given 
great prominence to the chorus, and had cultivated 
choral writing with the happiest dramatic effect; 
and while operatic forms, especially in regard to 
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the employment of the voices, had been gradually 
varied and extended by the Italians, the instru- 
mental writers of Germany, more especially Haydn, 
had invented new orchestral combinations, Mozart 
appeared ; and appropriating all in music that had 
gone before — joining to all the vocal forms of the 
Italians all the instrumental forms of the Germans, 
while improving, developing, and perfecting both — 
helped dramatic music on to that point at which 
even now, speaking broadly, it may be said to 
remain. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

MOZART AND ROSSINI. 

New instruments have been introduced since 
Mozart's time. It has become the fashion still 
further to shorten recitatives ; the chorus has been 
made more prominent than ever in Italian Opera, 
and Verdi gives it flowing melodies to sing as to a 
soloist of fifty-voice power. Nevertheless, in all 
essentials, no progress in the composition of dra- 
matic music has been made since " Don Giovanni ;" 
and if Mozart's operas had been known in Italy 
when Kossini began to write, then, instead of saying 
that Eossini took this idea from Cimarosa and from 
Paisiello, that from Gluck, that from Haydn, it 
would be much simpler to say that he took all that 
was new in the construction of his works from 
Mozart. 

Eossini could scarcely have studied Mozart's 
works — certainly not their effect on the stage — 
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when, in 1813, he produced "Tancredi;" in fact, 
" Tancredi " presents much less modem fonns than 
the "Marriage of Figaro '^ and "Don Giovanni," 
written a quarter of a century earlier. But it must 
be remembered that Rossini did not perfect his style 
until about 1816, the year of " Otello" and of the 
" Barber of Seville ;" and'in the meanwhile La Scala 
had represented " Don Giovanni" (1814), and with 
much greater success " Le Nozze di Figaro" (18 15), 
Mozart may have prepared the way for Eossini's 
European success, and Rossini certainly profited in 
a direct manner by all Mozart's reforms in the 
lyric drama. Still he may be said to have arrived 
independently of Mozart's influence at many of 
Mozart's results. Even in what passes specially 
for a reform introduced by Rossini, the practice of 
writing airs, ornaments, and all, precisely as they 
are to be sung, Rossini had been anticipated by 
Mozart, by Gluck, by Handel, by all the German 
"composers. Nevertheless, it was not in deliberate 
imitation of the more exact composers of Germany, 
it was for the sake of his own music that Rossini 
made this important innovation, which no composer 
has since departed from. 
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Out of Germany Mozart's operas only became 
known a very short time before those of Eossini. 
Mozart was at once appreciated by the Bohemians 
of Prague, but his success was contested by the 
Germans of Vienna, and it may be said with only 
too much truth that his masterpieces met with no 
general recognition until after his death. Joseph IL 
cared only for Italian music, and never gave his 
entire approbation to anything Mozart produced,, 
though some of the best musicians of the period, 
with Haydn and Cimarosa at their head, acknow- 
ledged him to be the greatest composer in Europe. 

The Emperor thought there were " too many 
notes *" in the " Entfuhrung aus dem Serail," in spite 
of Mozart's assurance that there were " precisely the 
proper number." The "Marriage of Figaro," not 
much esteemed by the Couit, was hissed by the 
Viennese public on its first production ; Avhile " Don 
Giovamii" itself, in spite of its success at Prague, 
was quite eclipsed at Vienna by the "Assur" of 
Salieri. Cimarosa in the meanwhile was idolised at 
Court. The Emperor Leopold, at the first repre- 
sentation of "Matrimonio Segretto," encored the 
whole work, and loaded the composer with honours 
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and riches ; but he never really appreciated Mozart's 
works. 

The influence of a clique of hostile Italian musi- 
cians living at Vienna, also, no doubt, counted for 
something. In taking an important part in the 
establishment of German Opera, Mozart threatened 
to diminish the reputation of the Italian school. 
The "Entfuhrung aus dem Serail" was the first 
blow to the supremacy of Italian Opera; "Der 
Schauspiel-direktor " was the second; and when, 
after the production of this latter work at the 
New German Theatre of Vienna, Mozart pro- 
ceeded to write the "Nozze di Figaro" for the 
Italians, he simply placed himself in the hands of 
his enemies. 

It cannot be said that in Italy Mozart's recog- 
nition was delayed by mere national prejudice ; but 
his works presented great executive difficulties; 
many of the pieces were too complex for the Italian 
taste, while in others too much importance was 
assigned to the orchestra, too little to the voices. 
Mozart, moreover, was not in the country to propose 
and superintend the production of his works, and 
the ItaL'an composers, his contemporaries, thought, 
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no doubt, that they did enough in getting their 
own brought out. 

Ultimately it was through Italian singers that 
both ** Don Giovanni " and *' Le Nozze di Figaro " 
became known throughout Europe ; but Mozart's 
two great operas, though written fully thirty years 
before Rossini's best works, were not introduced in 
Italy, France, and England, until about the same 
time. It took Mozart upwards of a quarter of a 
century to make the journey from Vienna to London; 
whereas Eossini, from Rome and Naples, reached 
both London and Paris in three or four years. 



CHAPTER V. 

V 

Rossini's reforms in serious opera. 

We have seen that when Rossini's "Tancredi" 
was first brought out in London, Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe did not know what to make of it, and 
thought Italian Opera was coming to an end ; 
whereas, as far as that generation was concerned, 
it was only just beginning. "Tancredi" has, in 
the present day, somewhat of an old-fashioned, or 
rather, let us say, antique character. Many of the 
melodic phrases, by dint of fifty years' wear, have 
lost their primitive freshness ; and they are often 
decorated in a style which, good or bad, does not 
suit the taste of the present day. But it marks the 
commencement of the reforms introduced by Rossini 
into opera seria, and it is the first work by which 
he became known abroad. A very few years after 
its first production at Venice, "Tancredi" was 
played all over Europe. 
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To most opera goers of the present day, the recita- 
tives of " Tancredi " will appear suflSciently long — 
they are interminable compared with the brief recita- 
tives by which Verdi connects his pieces. But before 
the time of " Tancredi," dialogue in recitative may 
be said to have formed the ground-work and sub- 
stance of opera; and many an opera seria con- 
sisted almost entirely of recitative broken here and 
there by airs for a single voice. The opera buffa 
was richer in concerted music ; and Kossini, 
speaking broadly, introduced the forms of opera 
buffa into opera seria. For much declamation he 
substituted singing; for endless monologues and 
duologues, ensembles connected and supported by a . 
brilliant orchestra. The bass singer was still kept 
somewhat in the background. But he had a part ; 
his personality was recognised ; and some of the 
amateurs of the old school pointed to him in " Tan- 
credi " with prophetic eye, and sadly foretold that, 
having been allowed to make his first step, he would 
be gradually brought forward until, at last, he would 
stand prominently in the front — as he in fact did 
a very few years afterwards in Rossini's " Mos^." 

Before " Tancredi " the bass took no part in tragic 
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opera. Then, in addition to the new distribution of 
parts, the new arrangement of the dramatic scenes, 
the elaborate finale, the bright sonorous instru- 
mentation, there were the charming melodies, there 
was the animation of the style, which, whatever 
the plan of the work, would certainly have suflSced 
to ensure it a large measure of success. All who 
heard the opera must, consciously or unconsciously, 
have felt the efiect of Rossini's admirable innova- 
tions ; but what chiefly excited the enthusiasm of 
the public was the beauty of the melodies. All 
Venice sang the airs from "Tancredi," the gon- 
doliers made them into serenades ; Rossini was 
followed by them wherever he went. It is said 
that they used even to be introduced in the law 
courts, and that the judges had more than once 
to stop the humming of " mi rivedrai, te revedro." 
'**I thought when they heard my opera," said 
Rossini, " that the Venetians would think me mad. 
But I found that they were much madder than 
I was." 

It was indeed with some fear and trepidation 
that Rossini witnessed the preparations for the first 
performance of " Taneredi." He had not met the 
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Venetian public since that affair of the lampHshade 
accompaniment, into the humour of which they 
had positively refused to enter ; and it was not at 
all certain that by way of a practical joke on 
their side, they would not hiss a work which the 
composer meant this time to be enthusiastically 
applauded The manager of the Mos^, moreover, 
was now an enemy of Rossini, and, independently 
of that, would certainly not be sorry to hear of 
a failure at the " other house/* The Fenice, then, 
was full, the musicians of the orchestra were at 
their posts, the time for commencing the over- 
ture had arrived, and still Rossini was nowhere to 
be foimd 

It was at that time the custom in Italy for the 
composer of a new opera to preside at its repre- 
sentation three successive times ; but Rossini 
seemed determined to escape at least one of these 
trial performances. 

However, he intended the overture as a sort of 
peace-offering. It was begun in his absence under 
the leadership of the first violin; and the first 
allegro was so much applauded that Rossini at 
once felt justified in leaving his hiding place by the 

B 2 
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entrance to the orchestra and taking his seat on 
the conductor's chair. The crescendo, a means not 
invented by Rossini, but employed by him more 
persistently and with more success, than by any 
other composer, produced an effect which was 
repeated again and again in subsequent works, and 
never once too often. In fact, the whole of the 
animated and rather joyous prelude to what, if not 
a very serious opera, is at least an opera on a very 
serious subject, was received with expressions of 
delight- 
No operatic overture was at one time more 
popular than that of "Tancredi." Perhaps it is 
our fault as much as that of the music, if it 
appears a little old-fashioned now. Certainly it is 
trivial in character. It does not fill the mind 
with thoughts and visions of noble deeds ; nor 
does it present the slightest picture of the crusades 
•^ as a modem programme-overture (with the aid of 
the programme) might do. But it caused the 
Venetians to forget the affair of the lamp-shade 
accompaniment ; it predisposed them to enjoy the 
melodic beauties of which " Tancredi " is full ; and, 
reduced for the piano-forte, it became, during only 
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too long a period, an eflfective show-piece for young 
ladies. 

The crescendo, which pleased the audience in the 
overture, must have delighted them in the concerted 
finale, where it is reproduced on a more extended 
scale. This effect is said to have been suggested to 
Rossini by a similar one in Paisiello s ** Re Teodoro." 
But the great maker of crescendo movements before 
Rossini was Mosca, who circulated numerous copies 
of one of his pieces containing crescendo effects, by 
way of proving his exclusive right to manufacture 
them. He was very indignant with Rossini for 
interfering with what ho had accustomed himself 
to regard as his own private monopoly, and always 
declared that he, Mosca, was the true author of 
Rossini's celebrated crescendi. 

Considering the very delicate relations subsisting 
between Rossini and the Venetian public, it must 
somewhat have alarmed him, when, the day before 
"Tancredi" was to be produced, he found that 
Madame Malanotte, the representative of the young 
hero, was dissatisfied with her first air. 

Probably Madame Malanotte was diflicult to please. 
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At all events, it was necessary to please her ; and 
Rossini went away from the theatre wondering 
what he could improvise for her in place of the 
cavatina she had rejected. 

He went home to dinner — even the composer 
who has, at a moment's notice, to satisfy the 
caprices of a prima donna, must dine — and told his 
servant to " prepare the rice ;'' fried rice being the 
Venetian substitute for macaroni, oysters, soup, no 
matter what first dish. Durinor the few minutes 
necessary for fiying and serving the rice, Rossini 
had begun to note down an air. The beautiful 
melody afterwards known as " Di tanti palpiti " 
had occurred to him ; and this he had made the 
principal subject of the air to be sung by the 
fortunate Madame Malanotte on making her entry. 
The whole of the cavatina is beautiful ; and if, as 
Stendhal says, the air of the allegro was borrowed 
by Rossini from a Greek hymn (Lord Mount Edg- 
cumbe says that it is taken from some Roman 
Catholic service), then we ought to be very glad 
that Rossini did borrow it. 

But no one who has ever heard the very 
primitive music of the Greek church will believe 
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that the melody of " Di tanti palpiti " formed any 
part of it — certainly not in its present shape and 
setting. Berlioz is said to have admired the music 
of the Russian church ; but then the Russians 
admired the music of Berlioz, and it is doubtful 
whether Berlioz admired " Di tanti palpiti." 

" It is said at Venice," writes Stendhal, " that the 
first idea of this delicious cantilena, which expresses 
so well the joy of meeting after a long absence, is 
taken from a Greek litany ; Rossini had heard it 
sung a few days before at vespers in the church of 
one of the little islands of the lagoons of Venice/' * 

" Aria dei rizi," however, was the name popularly 
given to it ; and wherever the first idea came from^ 
the melody, as it now exists, is eminently Rossinian 
in form and style. How many great singers have 
sung this lovely air, beginning with the celebrated 
Pasta, who played the part of Tancredi as long as 
she remained on the stage, and whose favourite piece, 
after she had left it, to appear only at concerts, was 

♦ M. Azevedo's idea on the subject is certainly the best " Since 
its production,'' he says, '' on the stage and in the universe it has been 
made the subject of a canticle for the Catholic Church, like all other 
successful airs. But a litany before the air and a canticle after the 
air are not the same thing.'' M. Azevedo also rejects the rice. 
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still "Di tanti palpitif' It has been seen that 
Madame Malanotte was the original Tancredi at 
Venice ; Madame Pasta was the first representative 
of the character in France and England, and 
Pisaroni, Malibran, and Madame Viardot-Garcia 
afterwards distinguished themselves in the same 
part. 

The most brilliant Amenaide ever heard was 
probably Madame Sontag, who appeared in that 
character in 1829 to Malibran s Tancredi. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Rossini's reforms in comic opera. 

As Kossini found the opera seria of his day too 

serious, so he found the opera buffa too broadly 

comic. He was accused of treating tragic subjects 

melodramatically — which meant that he made 

them interesting. In dealing with comic subjects 

he took care to keep above the level of farce, his 

general tone being that of comedy, into which he 

now and then, but not often, introduced a touch of 

I* 

sentiment (**Languir per una bella" in " L'ltaliana," 
"Ecco ridente il cielo" in "II Barbiere"). 

The old opera buffa, with its separate set of cha- 
racters and singers, and its own separate style, 
musical as well as dramatic, died out under the in- 
fluence of Kossini's innovations. It is said to have 
been very fine, by those who liked it; but appa- 
rently Kossini did not like it, for after trying his 
hand at a few specimens (of which the notorious 
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little operetta or faxza with the lamp-shade accom- 
paniment seems to have been the last) he abandoned 
it, as after a single trial (Velluti in " Aureliano in 
Palmira ") he abandoned the sopranists. 

If Rossini ever wrote an opera seria in the old 
style, it must have been that work of his early- 
youth, ** Demetrio e Polibio," of which all that 
seems to be known is, that it was composed in 
1809 for the Mombellis, and produced at Rome 
in 1812. 

It must have seemed strange and rather awful to 
some obstinate habitues (and habitues are often as 
obstinate as habit itself) that the same singer should 
come before them one night as Moses, and the next 
aa^ Doctor Bartholo, one night as Figaro^ and the 
next as Assur in " Semiramide.'' At the same time 
they appear to have been annoyed with Rossini 
both because in his serious works he was not more 
severe, and because in his comic works he was not 
more grotesque. 

The fact is, Rossini rendered both styles more 
natural, more like life, as far as life can be repre- 
sented in opera, and certainly more dramatic. 

In " Lltaliana in Algeri " we see only the first 
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essay in the style which was to be brought to per- 
fection in "II Barbiere" and " Cenerentok ; " but 
" Lltaliana " was the forerunner of these works, 
just as **Tancredi/' in the serious style, was the 
forerunner of " Otello " and " Semiramide/' 

" L'ltaliana in Algeri," like " Tancredi,'* was com- 
posed for Venice; this time neither for the San 
Mos6 nor the Fenice, but for the San Benedetto. 
The principal part was written for Madame Marco- 
lini, who again, as in "L'Equivoco Stravagante," 
and " La Pietra del Paragone," was provided with a 
brilliant rondo finale. 

In the concerted finale of the first act the pro- 
longed crescendo was found as effective as the same 
device had proved in " TancredL" Kossini had now 
adopted his crescendo, never to forsake it; and if 
he was faithful to it, it certainly was faithful to him, 
and never once deceived him. 

The recitatives in "Lltaliana in Algeri," as in 
"Tancredi," are still rather long. The dramatic 
progress, too, in " Lltaliana " is slow, and the 
acts, as in all Rossini's two-act operas — ^that is 
to say, all his important Italian operas, with the 
exception of " Otello" — ^last a prodigious time. 
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It must be remembered that when these operas 
were written it was the custom in Italy to give a 
divertissement, or even a long ballet, between the 
acts. As to the lengthiness of the recitatives, that 
was an affair of very little importance. No one was 
obliged to listen to them, and private conversa^tion 
took place between the pieces, as public dancing 
took place between the acts. 

Not only recitatives, but inferior airs, were 
neglected in this manner. If Tancredi^s air was 
called "Aria dei rizzi/' because it was composed 
while rice was being cooked, Berta's air in "II 
Barbiere " got to be known as the " Aria di sor- 
betto,'' because people used to eat ices while it was 
being sung. 

Kossini, no doubt, effected a reform in the 
conduct of his audiences as well in that of his 
draipas. The pubUc were quite right not to listen 
to interminable recitatives ; and when Rossini short- 
ened his, and gave them a more dramatic character, 
at the same time increasing the number and variety 
of musical pieces in each act, he soon gained the 
full attention of his audience ; after which, one 
excuse at least for being tedious had disappeared. 
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The worst of it was that, almost as soon as 
Rossini had brought the Italian public to listen to 
his operas from beginning to end, he ceased to 
write. "II Barbiere" waa composed in 1816, and 
he never gave Italy a note after " Semiramide '' 
in 1823. 

The moment has now arrived for recording an 
anecdote. It is not pleasant to tell it for the five 
hundredth time; but a place for the most cele- 
brated of all the Rossini anecdotes must some- 
where be foimd, and it belongs to the year 1813, 
of which we take leave with the present chapter. 

It was in the eventful year, then, of 1813 — the 
year of " II Figlio per Azzardo," with its obbligato 
accompaniment for lamp-shades, of " Tancredi," 
and of "Lltaliana in Algcri'* — ^that Rossini was 
writing one morning in bed, when the duet on 
which he was engaged fell from his hands. 

"Nothing easier," an ordinary composer would 
say, " than to pick it up again." 

" Nothing easier," said Rossini, " than to write a 
new one in its place." 

Rossini would not get out of bed for a mere 
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duet. He set to work and composed another, which 
did not resemble the original one in the least. 

A friend called. " I have just dropped a duet," 
said Rossini, " I wish you would get it for me. 
You wiU find it somewhere under the bed." 

The friend felt for the duet with his cane, fished 
it out, and handed it to the composer. 

" Now which do you like best V asked Rossini ; 
" I have written two." 

He sang them both. The friend thought the 
character of the first was most in keeping with 
the dramatic situation. Rossini was of the same 
opinion, and decided to turn the second duet into 
a trio. 

He finished his trio, got up, dressed, sent the 
two pieces to the theatrical copyist, and went out 
to breakfast 

This anecdote is often told in illustration of 
Rossini's laziness, as if a really active man would 
have got out of bed to pick up the fallen duet rather 
than set to work, lazily, to compose a new one. 

Many volumes might be written on this question. 
It will be suflScient, however, to point out that 
activity is mere liveliness of the body, as liveliness 
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is activity of the mind. So laziness is dulness of 
the body^ dulness laziness of the mind. Sossini 
had a lively mind in a*^ lazy body. He could not 
have walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours ; 
but he wrote the " Barber of Seville " in thirteen 
days. 



CHAPTER Vn, 

Rossini's reforms in writing for the voice. 

EossiNi encountered no serious obstacles in his 
career. He was never crossed in love like Beet- 
hoven — indeed, in his numerous affairs of the heart, 
he seems always to have been met half way ; * nor 
did his works ever remain imappreciated for more 
than about twenty-four hours at a time. 

He was never lamentably poor, like Schubert; 
for though in the earlier part of his career he was 
badly paid, he could always earn twenty or thirty 
pounds, the price of an opera, by working for two 
or three weeks. 

To tell the truth, he seems never to have been 
depressed or elevated by the aspirations of Mozart ; 
and he had (to use a favourite word of his) the 
same "facility" in succeeding that he invariably 
manifested in producing. 

He attacked no subject that he did not make 
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something of. If, as occasionally happened, an 
opera of his fell to the ground, he literally picked 
up the pieces and turned the best of them to 
accoimt in building up and adorning some new 
work. This great artist and practical philosopher 
had already, as we know, written a " Cyrus in 
Babylon " for Ferrara, when he was called upon to 
produce an " Aurelian in Palmyra " at Milan. 

" Giro in Babilonia," though it contained some 
very beautiful pieces, had not, as a whole, been 
particularly successful; and Rossini probably 
thought that in its oratorio form it was not likely to 
be repeated. At all events, he extracted from it a 
magnificent chorus for his "AureKano;'' to be 
thence transplanted in another shape — when 
" Aureliano " in its turn had failed — to the " Barber 
of Seville.'' He also wrote for "Aureliano" an 
admirable overture, which a year afterwards was 
taken to Naples to serve as introduction to " Elisa- 
betta,'' and the year after that ( " Elisabetta " having 
perished) to Rome, where it got prefixed to the im- 
mortal "Barber" — from whom may it never be 
separated ! 

Beethoven, for one opera, composed three over- 
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tures. Rossini made one overture serve for three 
operas ; and it is remarkable that of these, two were 
serious, the third eminently comic. 

Rossini's life, as has just been observed, presents 
no dramatic interest. Such interest as it does 
possess belongs entirely to the composer's artistic 
career, and consists in the reforms that he introduced 
into operatic art. 

After "Tancredi," in which we notice Rossini's 
first innovations in opera seria, and " L'ltaliana in 
Algeri," which holds a corresponding place in the 
history of his comic operas, came " Aureliano in Pal- 
mira," which marks another step in advance, not, as 
in the two previous instances, by reason of its success, 
but through failure. 

In "Aureliano," Rossini had written a part for 
the celebrated sopranist, Velluti ("non vir sed 
veluti"). Rossini did not like Velluti's singing, 
and Velluti did not like Rossini's music ; or, at least, 
did not like the composer's objecting to his music 
being so disfigured under the pretext of embel- 
lishment as to be rendered absolutely unrecognis- 
able. 

The result of this disagreement was that 
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" Aureliano " was not played after the first night, 
and that Rossini worked no more for sopranists. 
" Velluti," the last of his order, went on singing for 
a dozen years afterwards, and Rossini from that time 
wrote his own ornaments for the singers, and so 
elaborately, that with the best will they were not 
likely to add much of their own. 

We hear a great deal of the decay of singing 
as an art ; but that art was thought so much of 
when Rossini began to write that more important 
things — dramatic propriety and music itself — ^were 
sacrificed to it What would Italian singers of the 
year 1813 have thought of "William Tell?" and 
how would their highly-decorative style have suited 
that simple, energetic, thoroughly dramatic music ? 
The development of Rossini's dramatic faculty was, 
no doubt, deLayed by his having often to write for 
singers so accomplished, that they could think of 
nothing but the exhibition of their own voice. 

In spite of the praise lavished by contemporary 
writers on the vocalists of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it can be 
shown by the very terms in which the praise is 
sounded that these artists possessed a most un- 
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desirable talent, or, at least, exhibited their talent 
in a most undesirable way. 

In the present day, many singers who have come 
before the public with considerable success, are said 
never to have studied singing sjrstematically at all. 
They have learned under a skilful professor so 
many parts — as amateur pianists learn particular 
pieces, without attempting to master the whole art 
of pianoforte playing. 

The great singers of the eighteenth century ac- 
quired their facility of execution, which was what 
chiefly distinguished them, by a very diflferent 
method. Far jfrom studying parts, they sometimes 
did not even learn airs. To take an oft-quoted case, 
in which the extreme of the system seems to have 
•been reached, Caffarelli was kept practising scales 
and a few exercises for five years ; after which his 
master, the celebrated Porpora, is reported to have 
said to him, — 

*' Now go, Caffarelli ; you have no more to learn ! 
You are the first singer in the world." 

Yet, with all respect to Porpora, what, after such 
meagre, mechanical instruction as this, would Caf- 
farelli have been able to make of a great dramatic 
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part ? What would a vocalist^ taught aa Ca£farelli 
had been taught, make in the present day of the part 
of Arnold in "Guillaume Tell/' or of JRaoul in 
*aes Huguenots"? 

Meyerbeer would certainly not have allowed such 
a singer to take the part of Vasco di Gama in 
" UAfiicaine/' which he reserved (in Germany) for 
Wachtel — by no means a Caffarelli I 

Rossini would have quarrelled with Caffarelli, as 
he did with Velluti, and would have told Tn'm not 
to overload his music with absurd embellishments. 

Stendhal, who frequently takes the parts of the 
singers, sopranists and all, against Eossini, for 
whose music he nevertheless professes imboimded ad- 
miration, puts to himself this suggestive question, — 

" If Eossini, in 1814, had foimd a greater number 
of good singers, could he have thought of the 
revolution he has brought about, would he have 
introduced the system of writing everything down ? " 

" His self-love,'' he replies, " would perhaps have 
suggested it, but that of the singers would vigor- 
ously have opposed it Look, in our own day, at 
VeUuti, who refuses to sing his music'' 

And, therefore, Stendhal adds, that if called upon 
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to choose between the two systems, he should 
decide in favour of the ancient system somewhat 
modernised. 

"I would not have all the ornaments written 
down, but I would hJive the liberty of the singer 
restrained. It is not right that Velluti should sing 
the cavatina of * Aureliano ' so that the author can 
scarcely recognise it himself. In that case it is 
Velluti who is really the author of the airs he sings^ 
and it is better to keep two such different arts 
separate." 

These remarks occur in Stendhal's "Vie de 
Eossini/' page 263 of the 1864 edition (chapter 
XXXI. — ^Rossini se rdp^te-t-il plus qu'un autre ?) ; 
but they belong to the Abbd Carpani, on whose 
** Eossiniane " (as already mentioned) Stendhal's 
*' Vie de Eossini " is founded. Beyle, calling him- 
self Stendhal, took all his biographical facts, most of 
his critical opinions, from Carpani, and added a num- 
ber of those ingenious remarks on love, Walter Scott s 
novels, temperaments in the North and in the South 
of Europe, the points of difference between French^ 
English, and Italian society, &c., which, together with 
the inevitable, and, at first, rather striking appeals to 
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the reader to throw the book on one side if he does 
not feel quite capable of appreciating it, are common 
to all the works of Stendhal — a most original writer, 
in spite of his curious plagiarisms in connection 
with music, Beyle had previously borrowed the 
same Carpani's "Haydine," which he attributed 
to " Bombet." In thus plundering Carpani to enrich 
Bombet and Stendhal, Beyle has caused much 
needless confusion, especially in those passages 
where he speaks in the first person. Thus " Stendhal " 
represents himself as well acquainted with Rossini^ 
— who, though he constantly met Carpani in 1822, 
at Vienna, knew nothing of ''Stendhal." 

However, it is Carpani who raises the question 
whether Velluti ought to be sacrificed to Rossini, 
or Rossini to Velluti ; and his views on the sub- 
ject as an Italian connoisseur of the year 1823, and 
an enthusiastic admirer of Rossini's music, are 
certainly valuable. 

The system — astonishing system! — of writing 
airs precisely as they are to be sung, is now 
recognised by all composers. Nothing is left to 
the singer. Formerly, even if restrained in regard 
to the body of the air, the vocalist was at least 
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allowed to take some little liberties in the cadenza. 
Now cadenzas and everything are written for him, 
and it is conceived a piece of bad taste if a singer 
feubstitutes a cadenza of his own for the one already 
set down for him by the composer. 

As a matter of serious criticism the question so 
clearly posed when the singer Velluti, and the com- 
poser Eossini, came into collision at the first re- 
presentation of " Aureliano in Palmira/' is scarcely 
worth discussing. It may have been good practice 
for the singers of the eighteenth century to exercise 
themselves on the composer's melodies ; but Rossini 
knew that it was not his part to supply these 
acrobats with bits of carpet on which to perform 
their gymnastic feate. 

Velluti is said to have been much applauded at 
the first representation of " Aureliano in Palmira" — 
merely a sign of bad taste on the part of the 
audience ; but Rossini would have no more to do 
with him, and told him to take his talent for 
" embroidery " elsewhere. He took it to Meyerbeer. 
Fancy Meyerbeer— the Meyerbeer of " Le Prophfete" 
— allowing his airs to be " embroidered 1" But this 
was the Meyerbeer of the year 1 824 ; and in " II 
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Crociato," Velluti, the last of the sopranists, found 
his last new part. 

"The great singers," says Stendhal (meaning the 
sopranists from the end of the seventeenth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century), "did not 
change the motive of their airs, which they presented 
the first time with great simpKcity.* Then they 
began to embroider." 

Exactly so. If they had begun to " embroider " 
before presenting the motive in aU its simpKcity, 
where would have been the proof of their inventive 
talent ? 

"Millico, Aprile, Farinelli, Pacchierotti, Ansani, 
Babini, Marchesi," continues Carpani, "owed their 
glory to the system of the old composers, who in 
certain parts of their operas gave them little more 
than a canvas." 



♦ " Le ombreggiature per le messe di voce, il cantar di partarrenti, 
Tarte di fermare la voce per fi^la fluire eqoale nel canto legato, Tarte 
di prender flato in modo insensibile e senza troncare il lungo periodo 
Yocale delle arte antiche.'' Tliis passage is from Carpani. Stendhal, 
not finding it easy to translate, gives it, in Italian, as his own, and 
endeavours to explain his use of the Italian language by sajdng that 
he finds ''an almost insurmountable difficulty in writing about 
flinging in French." This mania for " adaptation " makes one doubt 
the originality of everything Stendhal has done. 
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In exhibiting their talent first in the simple, and 
afterwards in the highly decorative style, they 
appear in each case to have gone to extremes. If 
they had a fault, Stendhal admits that they were 
sometimes languishing and lackadaisical in their 
delivery of slow sustained melody ; and he applauds 
Rossini for introducing a brisker style of sentiment 
into serious opera. But Rossini's great objection 
to them was that they were too much addicted to 
ornament ; and Stendhal has himself told us that 
Velluti, in "Aureliano/' decorated his music to 
such an extent as to render it unrecognisable by 
the composer. 

"Aureliano in Palmira," when it was brought 
out in London, met with no more success than 
it had obtained at Milan. It is interesting to 
notice that this was the only opera of Rossini's 
which pleased Lord Mount Edgcumbe. The old 
habitud liked it because it was not a true 
Rossinian opera at all, but an opera composed 
after the maimer of Rossini's predecessors. 

"Rossini," says Stendhal, in his interesting 
account of the first representation of "Aureliano 
in Palmira." which he claims to have witnessed. 
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" followed altogether, in his first works, the style of 
his predecessors. He respected the voices, and only 
thought of bringing about the triumph of singing. 
Such is the system in which he composed 'De- 
metrio e Polibio,' 'L'Inganno felice,' 'La Pietra 
del Paragone,' *Tancredi,' etc. Eossini had found 
la Marcolini, la Malanotte, la Manfredini, the Mom- 
belli family, why should he not endeavour to give 
prominence to the singing, he who is such a good 
singer, and who when he sits down to the piano to 
sing one of his own airs, seems to transfer the genius 
we know him to possess as a composer, into that of a 
singer ? The fact is, a little event took place which 
at once changed the composer's views. . . . Eossini 
arrived at Milan in 1814 to write *Aureliano in 

Palmira.' There he met with Velluti, who was to 
sing in his opera : Velluti, then in the flower of his 
youth and talent, one of the best-looking men of 
his time, and much given to abuse his prodigious 
resources. Eossini had never heard this singer. He 
wrote a cavatina for him. At the first rehearsal 
with full orchestra, he heard Velluti sing it, and was 
struck with admiration. At the second rehearsal 
Velluti began to embroider (Jiorire). Eossini found 
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some of his effects admirable, and still approved : 
but at the third rehearsal, the richness of the em- 
broidery was such that it quite concealed the body 
of the air. At last the grand day of the first 
representation arrived. The cavatina and all Vel- 
luti's part were enthusiastically applauded, but 
Eossini could scarcely recognise what Velluti was 
singing; he did not know his own music. How- 
ever, Velluti's singing was very beautiful and 
wonderfully successful with the public, which after 
all does no wrong in applauding what gives it so 
much pleasure. The pride of the young composer 
was deeply wounded; the opera failed, and the 
sopranist alone succeeded. Rossini's lively percep- 
tion saw at once all that such an event could 
suggest 'It is by a fortunate accident/ he said 
to himself, ' that Velluti happens to be a singer of 
taste;* but how am I to know that at the next 
theatre I write for I shall not find another singer 
who, with a fiexible throat, and an equal mania for 
Jhriture, will not spoil my music so as to render 
it not only unrecognisable to me, but also weari- 

* There is nothing to prove that Rossini entertained any such 
opinion of Velluti's singing. 
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some to the public, or at least remarkable only for 
some details of execution? The danger of my 
unfortunate music is the more imminent in so 
much as there are no more singing schools in 
Italy. The theatres are full of artists who have 
picked up music from singing-masters about the 
country. This style of singing violin concertos, 
endless variations, will not only destroy all talent 
for singing, but will also vitiate the public taste. 
All the singers will be imitating Velluti, each 
according to his means. We shall have no more 
cantilenas; they would be thought poor and cold. 
Everything will undergo a change, even to the 
nature of the voices which, once accustomed to 
embroider and overlay a cantilena with elaborate 
ornaments, will soon lose the habit of Eunging 
sustained legato passages, and be unable to execute 
them. I must change my system, then. I know 
how to sing ; everyone acknowledges that I possess 
that talent ; my Jwriture will be in good taste ; 
moreover, I shall discover at once the strong and 
weak points of my singers, and shall only write for 
them what they will be able to execute. I will not 
leave them a place for adding the least apoggiatura. 
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The Jioriturey the ornaments, must form an integral 
part of the air, and be all written in the score/ " 

Velluti, who is said to have been prepared with 
three elaborate cadenzas of his own composition for 
every air he sang, must have been highly disgusted 
to find that Eossini objected altogether to his de- 
parting from the written text. For the sopranists 
were very great personages. When Caffarelli heard 
that the accomplished Farinelli had been made 
prime minister to the King of Spain, he is reported 
to have said : " He is a magnificent singer, and fully 
deserves the honour." The sopranist, Marchesi, 
stipulated, when he was at the height of his fame, 
that he should be allowed to make his entry and 
sing his cavatina on horseback or from the summit 
of a mountain, also that the plume in his helmet 
should be at least five feet high ! 

Eossini's dislike to Velluti's style of singing, 
beiBg founded on principle, was permanent ; and on 
his visiting Paris many years afterwards, Mr. Eben 
tells us (" Seven Years at the King's Theatre ") that 
" Eossini being at this time engaged at Paris under 
his agreement to direct there, Velluti did not enter 
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into his plans, and having made no engagement 
there, came over to England." 

Perhaps one of the best singing masters of the 
eighteenth century was Frederick the Great, who, as 
Dr. Bumey tells us, was accustomed to take up his 
position in the pit of his opera-house, behind the 
conductor of the orchestra, so as to have a view of 
the score; when if a singer ventured to alter a 
single passage in his part, his Majesty severely 
reprimanded him, and ordered him to keep to the 
notes written by the composer. The Berlin opera 
would have been a good school for the sopranists, 
^*who,'' says M. Castil-Blaze,* "were at all times 
extremely insolent They forced the greatest masters 
to conform to their caprices. They changed, trans- 
formed everything to suit their own vanity. They 
would insist on having an air or a duet placed in 
such a scene, written in such a style, with such and 
such an accompaniment They were the kings, the 
tyrants, of theatres, managers, and composers ; that 
is why in the most serious works of the greatest 
masters of the last century long, cold passages of 
vocalisation occur, which had been exacted by the 

t Th^&tres Lyriques de Paris, " UOp^ra Italicn," p. 317. 
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sopranists for the sake of exhibiting in. a striking 
manner the agUity and power of their throats. * You 
will be kind toough to sing my music, and not 
yours/ said the venerable and formidable Guglielmi 
to a certain virtuoso, threatening him at the same 
time with his sword. In fact the vocal music and 
the whole Italian lyrical system of the eighteenth 
century was much more the work of the singers 
than of the composers." 

Eossini then was not only a great composer, he was 
also a sort of Jack the Giant Killer. To be sure these 
giants of sopranists, with their vocal equestrianism, 
their shouting from the summits of mountains, and 
their plumes five feet high, were already approach- 
ing their last days. Still the great Velluti was in 
his vigour in 1814, and it was in that year that the 
young Rossini declared war against these Philistines, 
and succeeded in liberating vocal music from the 
tjrranny of vocalists. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

FROM MILAN TO NAPLES. 

Rossini would have been amused if any one had 
written a book about him and his music entitled 
" Rossini and his Three Styles." He liked discuss- 
ing the principles and also the practice of his art 
in good company— witness the " Conversations with 
Rossini/' recorded by Ferdinand Hiller. But he 
cared little for fine distinctions, and he is reported 
to have said that he knew nothing of French music, 
German music, or Italian music ; that he only knew 
of two kinds of music — good and bad. 

Nevertheless, all writers, painters, musicians, who 
have a style at all, have at least three styles — ^an 
imitative style, a tentative style, and finally, a style 
of their own. This division being admitted, Rossini 
entered upon his second style in writing "Tancredi," 
and "Lltaliana in Algeri" (1813); and did not 
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attain his third style until he wrote in the same 
year (1816) "Otello'' for Naples, and "II Bar- 
biere " for Rome. 

If it be thought absolutely necessary to place 
" Guillaume Tell " and Rossini's French operas in a 
category by themselves, then we must say that Ros- 
sini had three styles (the consecrated number) ; and 
" Guillaume Tell " being manifestly in the third and 
last style, ** Otello " must be put back to the second, 
and " Tancredi " to the fii-st. 

Theory apart, it is quite certain that Rossini, 
after his collision with Velluti, altered his system 
of writing for the voice — embellishing his airs, 
where he thought embellishments necessaiy, in such 
a manner that to embellish them further, at the mil 
of the singer, was out of the question. 

It is also certain that at Naples, from his arrival 
there in 1815, he passed under the artistic influence 
of Madame Colbran, his future wife, for whom he 
wrote no less than ten important parts, beginning 
with Elisahetta and Desdemo7ia, and ending with 
Zelmira and Semiramide. 

In the meanwhile, between the historical " Aure- 
liano," which represents his breach with decorative 
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vocalists, priding themselves on their individuality 
^nd their power of invention, on the one hand, and 
the equally historical " Elisabetta," which represents 
his anival at Naples, and the commencement of the 
period in which he cultivated serious opera alone, 
on the other, an interval of more than eighteen 
months must be supposed to elapse, during which 
Kossini wrote two operas, " II Turco in Italia," and 
" Sigismondo." 

The manager of La Scala wanted a pendent to 
'' Ultaliana in Algeri." 

The basso Galli, who had for several years played 
with great success the part of the Bey in the " Ita- 
liana," was now provided with the part of a young 
Turk who finds himself alone among Christians, 
as the " Italiana " had found herself alone among 
Mahomedans. Shipwrecked on the Italian coast, the 
youthful infidel reaches land and falls in love with 
the first pretty woman he meets. The pretty 
woman has, after the fashion of her native land, 
both a husband and a lover, and she torments them 
both by affecting a deep regard for the Turkish 
stranger. Galli was especially successful in his first 
air — a salutation to Italy, which was found very 

o 2 
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appropriate, inasmuch as the singer had just re- 
turned to Milan from Barcelona. The composer, 
however, was not so fortunate as the vocalist, the 
house resounded with cries of "Bravo Galli," but 
" Bravo Maestro " was not once heard. The critics 
of the period found that there was a want of 
novelty in Rossini's music, in fact that he had 
repeated himself. The truth is, continuations of 
successful works are seldom successful themselves. 
So much do first impressions count for, that the 
merit of a continuation must be superior to that of 
iJie original under pain of appearing inferior. 

The shipwrecked Turk could not be permanently 
saved ; but, true to his principles, Rossini rescued 
what he could from the general disaster. He had 
written an admirable overture for this "Turk in 
Italy," which, when "Otello" was brought out, 
served with more or less appropriateness to intro- 
duce the Moor of Venice. 

" Sigismondo '' has left even fainter traces than 
" II Turco in Italia." It was produced at Venice 
(Fenice theatre) towards the close of 1814 ; and 
the night of its production Rossini, who always 
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gave his mother the earliest news of the fate his 
works had met with, enclosed her a drawing of a 
bottle — orjidsco. 

Rossini was not progressing. He had written 
nothing successful (though " Aureliano in Pabnira ^ 
contained much that deserved to succeed) since the 
summer of 1813, when "Lltaliana in Algeri'' was 
produced. This year of 1814 was the only one in 
which he ever received anything like a check; 
perhaps he was collecting himself for the great 
achievements of 1816, the year of "Otello" and 
"II Barbiere." In the meanwhile, even in 1814, 
he had done his year's work. He had written two 
operas, besides a cantata, " Egle e Irene," composed 
for the princess Belgiojoso. 

At this time Rossini received only the miserable 
sum of about forty pounds for an opera. This 
money was paid to him by the impresario and 
represented the exclusive right of performing the 
work for two years. Few if any of his operas 
seem to have been engraved at the time of pro- 
duction, so that there was nothing to receive from 
music publishers, the sole refuge of dramatic com- 
posers in England (if dramatic composers in Eng- 
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land still exist) to whom no payment is paid by- 
managers for the right of representation. 

Rossini at least derived one advantage from the 
non-publication of his works : he could borrow from 
them, or turn the old ones into new with greater 
facility. Rumours would be circulated when a new 
work of Rossini's was brought out that this or that 
piece was only a reproduction from a previous opera, 
and the audiences were not always well pleased 
when they fancied they were being " imposed upon " 
in this manner. The manager at the theatre was 
usually one of the principal noblemen, or sometimes 
a rich banker of the place, and not only every 
capital, every important city, in Italy had its opera, 
but also every large and many very small towns. 

Stendhal speaks of a town of ten thousand inha- 
bitants where the grass grew in the street, which 
contrived to maintain its opera in good condition. 
The principal cities kept up several operas. We 
have seen that at Venice there were three : the 
Fenice, the San Benedetto, and the San Mosh. The 
two principal theatres in Italy were those of La 
Scala at Milan, and San Carlo at Naples ; but Rome, 
thanks to the influence of the eminent dilettante,. 
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Cardinal Gronsalvi * (who with infinite trouble suc- 
ceeded in persuading Pope Pius VII. to remove the 
prohibition laid upon theatrical entertainments), had 
also its opera-houses, — the Argentina, the Valle, the 
Apollo, the Alberti, and the Tordinona. 

The best of these theatres were well organised^ 
and the performancies at Rome during the carnival 
were particularly renowned. " II Barbiere " was 
composed for Rome, and produced at the Argentina 
theatre during the carnival of 1816; "La Cene- 
rentola*' was also written for Rome, and brought 

♦ Cardinal Gonsalvi was devoted to music and had a sincere at- 
tachment to Cimarosa, the greatest Italian coraiK)ser of his time. 
" At the commencement of my ministry (secretarysliip of state)," he 
writes in his memoirs, " I experienced two very great afQictions, not 
to speak of many others. One had no connection with my office : it 
was the death of my great friend Domenico Cimarosa, the first com- 
poser, in my opinion, both for inspiration and science, as Raphael ia 
the first of painters." In Cardinal Gonsalvi's will the following passage 
occurs : — " Fifty masses a year for the repose of the soul of the cele- 
brated maestro Domenico Cimarosa, to be said in the church of the 
Rotunda on the 1 1th of January, the anniversary of his death, with the 
gift of the paoli.'' Cimarosa had then been dead upwards of twenty 
years, but the Cardinal forgot neither him nor his family, as wiU be 
seen from the following clauses in the same will: — "To the nun 
Cimarosa at the convent of the Infant Jesus, one hundred ounces of 
silver and the snuff-box with the portrait of her father ; moreover the 
annual pension of forty crowns spoken of in the will to be increased 
to eighty. To Paulina Cimarosa one hundred ounces of silver and aU 
the music of her father with his large portrait, the whole free of car- 
riage to Naples ; moreover an annual pension of seventy-two crowns/ 
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<mt at the Valle thiatie daring the camiyal of 
1817. ^Matilda di Sabian" was given for the 
first time at Borne at the Apollo theatre during 
the carnival of 1821. The Boman theatres were 
badly built, chiefly of wood ; but the Argentina and 
the Valle theatres, where " II Barbiere " and " Cene- 
rentola'^ were produced, may be remembered in 
the history of art when many magnificent edifices 
in stone are forgotten. For the Argentina theatre 
not only Bossini's masterpiece in the comic style, 
but also (as for the Alberti) many of the best 
works of Pergolese, Cimarosa, and Paisiello were 
composed. 

The Fenice theatre, where Bossini produced his 
first important opera in the serious style, "Tan- 
credi," and also the last in that style which he wrote 
for Italy, " Semiramide," ranked next to the theatres 
of La Scala and San Carlo, or rather, it should be 
said, immediately after La Scala — the Neapolitan 
Opera House holding the first place among alL 
" This singular town," says Stendhal, " now the 
gayest in Europe, will thirty years hence [1823] 
bo only an unhealthy village unless Italy wakes up 
and gives herself but one king, in which case I 
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shall vote for Venice, an impregnable city, as 
capital" 

Stendhal possessed a certain amount of foresight 
He had an idea that somewhere about the year 
1853 a united Italy would be formed. He also pro- 
phesied, or rather pointed out, that in the natural 
course of things (1), Mozart would outlive Rossini ; 
(2) that the composer who obtained the next great 
success after Rossini would compose simple ex- 
pressive melodies (fulfilled in the case of Bellini) ; 
{3) that the Italian style of Rossini and the German 
style of Weber would be united in one composer, 
whose works would be produced at Paris (an evi- 
dent prevision of Meyerbeer). 

After the Fenice ranked the Court theatre of 
Turin, for which Rossini never composed a note, 
and which seems to have been a singularly formal 
and dull establishment in Rossini's days. " Forming 
part of the king's palace, it was considered disre- 
spectful to appear there in a cloak, disrespectful to 
laugh, and disrespectful to applaud, till the queen 
had applauded." This, the fourth theatre in Italy, 
gave its best representations during the carnival; 
it was also opened from time to time during Lent. 
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Florence, Bologna, Genoa, Sienna, Ferrara, had all 
their Operas, which were of repute at certain seasons 
of the year — sometimes during the carnival, some- 
times in the autumn. At Bergimo the best perfor- 
mances took place during the local fair at Leghorn 
during the summer season. Most of the lyrical 
theatres in the capitals and large towns were pro- 
tected by the sovereign. In the small town^ the 
magnates of the place contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the opera either by absolute donations or 
by nobly risking their money. 

The Emperor of Austria gave a subscription of 
about eight thousand pounds a year to La Scala, 
the King of Naples nearly twelve thousand to San 
Carlo. These magnificent opera houses, at one time 
the two finest in the world, now eclipsed in architec- 
tural splendour, if not in fame, were also supported 
by public gambling tables established in spacious 
saloons adjoining the theatre. The keeper of the 
bank did a sufficiently good business to be able to pay 
a large sum out of his profits to the " Impresario." 
The Austrian Grovemment suppressed the gambling in 
the saloons of La Scala in the year 1822, and King 
Ferdinand, finding that it had been forbidden at 
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San Carlo during the revolution which brought 
him to the throne, did not authorise its re-intro- 
duction. 

Opera is a costly entertainment, and has never 
flourished anywhere unless sustained by the munifi- 
cence of sovereigns, or of a rich and cultivated 
aristocracy. We know what the theatres of La 
Scala and San Carlo did under the system of large 
subventions. They will never regain their ancient 
splendour under a parliamentary government in- 
volving discussion of the state budget and limitation 
of state expenditure. 

The municipalities and small towns made grants 
to the local operas, as Ascot, Epsom, and a hundred 
towns in England give plates to be run for at the 
annual races. All these musical theatres, great and 
sm^lll, were bound at certain periods to bring out 
new works. The composers were not liberally paid, 
but a large number of operas had to be furnished 
every year, and the demand caused a supply. 

Musical composition was maintained as a living 
art. The new works attracted new audiences, who 
again called out for new works. The production of 
opera was artificially encouraged and protected, like 
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horse-racing in England. It was contrary to the 
principles of political economy, but it succeeded 
The native breed of singers and composers was 
decidedly improved. 

The order of performance at the Italian theatres 
was rather absurd. This has already been mentioned, 
but it is worth remembering in connection with 
Bossini's operas. First one act of an opera was 
given, then a ballet, which frequently lasted upwards 
of an hour, then the second act of the opera, and 
finally a short ballet or divertissement. With the 
representation composed in this manner, the natural 
division of an opera, for no artistic reasons, but simply 
as a matter of convenience, was into two acts. 

This division being accepted the concerted 
finale, the great test-piece of the work, was placed 
at the end of the first act. Here the dramatic knot 
was tied, the solution of which is celebrated in all 
Rossini's comic operas by a joyous air for the prima 
•donna at the end of Act U. K Rossini had been 
composing for theatres where, as in Germany, 
France, and England, it is the custom to perform 
an opera continuously from beginning to end, cer- 
tainly neither he nor his librettist would have 
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Aou^t of reducing the five acts of Beaumarchais's 
"Barbier de S^viUe/' of Voltaire's « S^miramis/' to 
only two. In the operatic system of Rossini's time 
the three first acts of a five act drama went to form 
the first act of a two act opera. Naturally, then, 
these first acts are rather long. In the first act of 
"SCTairamide" the finale alone lasts a good half- 
hour, considerably more than the entire first act in 
many of the operas of Signor Verdi, whose favourite 
division is into four acts. 

I may once more mention, to explain the other- 
wise inexplicable patience of the Italian audiences 
beneath the interminable recitatives which are to be 
found, not only in the works of Rossini's prede- 
cessors, but also (though at much more moderate 
length) in the earlier works of Rossini himself, that 
these recitatives were not listened to except at the 
first representation, when nothing was lost. At the 
succeeding performances conversation was carried 
on freely during the intervals between the principal 
pieces. The place for determined listeners who 
wished to hear everything, was supposed to be 
the pit 

A really successful opera was performed some 
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thirty timea At the first three representations the 
execution was directed by the composer, who pre- 
sided at the piano, until that instrument was ex- 
pelled from the orchestra by EossinL The position 
then of the maestro when the work was hissed was 
by no means an agreeable one. Rossini wrote 
thirty-four operas for Italy in fourteen years, or at 
the rate of about two and a half a year. In no 
other country could such a number of new operas 
have been produced on the stage in the same time ; 
but each of the great Italian theatres made a point 
of bringing out at least two new operas every year, 
and we have seen that the minor theatres were also 
regularly supplied with new and original works. 

The ItaUan managers, to be sure, had no idea of 
wasting the time and money expended in France 
and England on the production of operas in which 
the spectacle and general mise ert seine are thought 
quite as important, if not more so, than the music. 
The Italian theatres, nevertheless, had admirable 
scene painters; and new scenery, of high artistic 
excellence, was painted for every opera brought out. 

Rossini, until he established his head-quarters at 
Naples, was constantly travelling about Italy. Each 
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journey was a triumphal progress. The dilettanti of 
each town he arrived at welcomed him, feted him, and 
overwhelmed him with attentions of all kinds. He 
seldom began to write until a few weeks, sometimes 
a very few weeks indeed, before the day fixed for 
the first representation. Occasionally these weeks 
dwindled into days. Then the impresario, from 
nervous became delirious; and stories are told of 
Rossini's being locked up in the manager s room, 
and egress absolutely denied to him until the work 
he was engaged upon was finished. 

These periodical fits of despair were not without 
their effect, and Rossini used, many years after- 
wards, to say that to them and to the tearing of 
hair which accompanied them, might be attributed 
the premature baldness by which all the Italian 
managers of his time were afflicted. 



PART n. 



EOSSINI AT NAPLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

KOSSINI, BARBAJA, AND MDLLE. COLBRAN. 

Naples and Dresden had long been the two great 
operatic centres of Europe. For the sake of har- 
mony and regularity, it is usual to mention Sebas*- 
tian Bach as the founder of the German school, in 
contrast to Alessandro Scarlatti, the founder of the 
Italian school of music. But as regards the opera, 
Germany inherited from Scarlatti almost as much 
as Italy herself. If Durante, the celebrated Neapo- 
litan professor, was a pupil of Scarlatti, so also was 
Hasse, who raised the Dresden theatre to a pitch 
of excellence unequalled elsewhere out of Italy. 
Hasse directed the music at Dresden for more than 
a quarter of a century, and, thanks to the liberality 
of Augustus of Saxony, better connoisseur than 
king, was able to make its orchestra one of the finest, 
if not absolutely the finest, in Europe. 

H 2 
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" The first orchestra in Europe," says Rousseau,* 
** in respect to the number and science of the sym- 
phonists, is that of Naples. But the orchestra of 
the Opera of the King of Poland at Dresden, 
directed by the illustrious Hasse, is better distri- 
buted, and forms a better ensemble." 

The magnificence of the Saxon kings declined 
with the power of Poland ; and towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the musical glory of the 
Dresden opera may be said to have been "parti- 
tioned," like Poland itself, between Joseph IL, who 
presided at the production of Mozart's "Nozze di 
Figaro," Catherine II. , who invited Paisiello and 
Cimarosa to her court, and Frederic, the great flute 
player and general director of the opera at Berlin. 
Seriously, the two great musical capitals of Ger- 
many were Vienna and Prague, and the dilettanti 
of Naples thought more than ever that the supre- 
macy of their opera in all Europe was not to be 
questioned. 

When Rossini's fame, thanks to " Tancredi " and 
" Ultaliana in Algeri," was spreading all over Italy, 

* Dictionnaire Muaicale, Article Orchestre. Rousseau wrote the 
dictionary in 1764, though it was not published for some years aftei- 
wanl?. 
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the impresaiio of the San Carlo at Naples, who had 
also undertaken the management of the Teatro 
del Fondo in the same city, was the celebrated 
Barbaja, a personage to whom an important place 
belongs in operatic history. 

Barbaja was not one of those Italian grand 
seigneurs who from time to time, for the love of 
art and of a piima donna, ruined themselves in the 
management of an opera. Neither was he a rich 
banker in the general sense of the word — though 
he had kept the bank in the gambling saloon of 
La Scala at Milan. Previously he had fulfilled the 
less lucrative duties of waiter at the La Scala caf^ ; 
and he is also said to have taken part in the specu- 
lations of the French army contractors. One way 
and another he made a large fortune, and arriving 
at Naples obtained the directorship of the San Carlo 
theatre. 

Barbaja knew nothing of music or he might 
have ruined himself — he might have insisted, for 
instance, on producing " le Nozze di Figaro," " Don 
Giovanni," or even "Fidelio." But he could tell a 
successful from an unsuccessful composer, and he 
saw that the young Kossini of "Tancredi" and 
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"L'ltaliana in Algeri" celebrity was the man of 
the day. 

Barbaja had previously speculated in Cimarosa, 
and he afterwards invested in Donizetti and Bellini. 
He deserves a biography to himself, and certainly 
no one could have furnished better materials for a 
biography of Kossini, with whom he had constant 
relations for nine years during ihe most active and 
brilliant period of Kossini's career. 

Literary honours have been paid to the great 
impresario by Scribe, who introduces him into one 
of his ingenious opera-books ("La Sir^ne," is it 
not 1) ; and he has even been casually mentioned 
by the immortal Balzac. 

If he had lived long enough, if he had lived in 
the days of railways and the electric telegraph, he 
might have directed half the opera houses in Europe. 
As it was, he contented himself in the year 1824 
with conducting two theatres at Naples and one at 
Vienna. 

At the Vienna Opera House he collected the 
finest company ever known, including Davide, 
Nozzari, Donzelli, Kubini, Cicimarra, as tenors ; 
Lablache, Bassi (Niccolo), Ambroggi, Tamburini, 
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Botticelli, as basses; Mesdames Mainvielle-Fodor, 
Colbran, F^ron, Mombelli (Esther), Dardanelli, 
Sontag, Unger, Grisi (Giuditta), Grimbaun, as 
sopranos ; Mesdames Rubini, Cesar-Cantarelli, Eck- 
erHn, as contraltos. 

In the year 1814 Barbaja went to Bologna, called 
upon Rossini, and, with the liberality of an intelli- 
gent speculator dealing with an evidently rising 
artist, oflfered him a very much better engagement 
than had ever been within his reach before. 

On his arrival at Naples Rossini signed a contract 
with Barbaja for several years, by which he agreed 
to write two new operas annually, and to arrange 
the music of all old works the manager might wish 
to produce, either at the San Carlo or qt the Teatro 
del Fondo. For thig the maestro was to receive 
two hundred ducats (nearly forty pounds) a month 
and a share in the profits of the bank in the San 
Carlo ganlbling saloon. 

This was not much compared to what Rossini 
afterwards received as retaining salary, and in the 
shape of author's fees, during his engagement at 
Paris ; but it was magnificent considering the paltry 
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sums he had earned at Venice and Milan. In point 
of fact, Rossini had now something more to do than 
compose operas ; he had undertaken the musical 
direction of two opera houses, one of which was the 
most important in Europe. In addition to his own 
work as composer, he had to do a prodigious 
amount of transposition to suit the voices of new 
and old singers ; he had to improve, to correct, to 
reset, to re-score, to fulfil, in short, aU the arduous 
and laborious duties of a musical conductor. 

For a "lazy" man it was severe; hut Rossini 
did all that was expected of him to perfection, and 
ended by marrying the prima donna — ^which Barbaja 
had not bargained for at all. 

Mademoiselle Colbran, the future Madame Ros- 
sini, was a great beauty, in the queenly style — dark 
hair, brilliant eyes, imposing demeanour. One 
would think she must already have seen her best 
days when Rossini first met her at Naples in 1815 ; 
for she Avas born at Madrid in 1785. But only women 
of the happiest organisation succeed as great dra- 
matic singers ; and Mademoiselle Colbran seems to 
have preserved youthfulness and beauty of voice, and 
doubtless, therefore, of person, until long afterwards. 
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Mademoiselle Colbran studied under Pareja, Mari- 
nelli, and Crescentini, and made her d^but with 
success at Paris in 1801, together with the cele- 
brated violinist, Rode. Rossini wrote as many as 
ten parts for her, including those of Desdemoiia, 
Elcia C'Mos^ in Egitto''), EUim ("Donna del 
Lago"), Zehniixi, and Semiramide. 

Fortunately and imfortunately for her, Mademoi- 
selle Colbran's name was constantly mixed up with 
poUtical questions, and was at one time quite a 
party Avord among the royalists at Naples. Those 
who admired the king made a point of applauding 
his favourite singer. A gentleman from England 
.asked a friend one night at the San Carlo theatre 
how he liked Mademoiselle Colbran. 

** Like her ? I am a Royalist," was the reply. 

Stendhal was not a Royalist, and, in opposition 
to Carpani, his ordinaiy unacknowledged authority 
•on all matters connected with Rossini's name, did 
not much admire Mademoiselle Colbran's voice, 
which, he says, " began to deteriorate about the year 
1816 " — the year aft^r Rossini's arrival at Naples. 

When the Revolutionists gained the upper hand, 
Mademoiselle Colbran used to get hissed ; but the 
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discomfiture of the popular party was always fol- 
lowed by renewed triumphs for the singer. 

Then the anti-Royalists, afraid to express their 
disapprobation openly, would leave the theatre in a 
body, pretending that Mademoiselle Colbran sang 
out of tune. 

One can guess what Rossini's own politics must 
have been, from his temperament. Plots and strata- 
gems were not to his taste. He had " music in his 
soul,*' and a horror of discord. 

Nevertheless, overtaken by a revolutionary move- 
ment just as he was about to leave Bologna to enter 
upon his new duties at Naples, he could not refuse 
to compose a hymn in honour of Italian liberty. 
Indeed, without having the least affection for brawlers 
and Red Republicans, Rossini may all the same have 
felt an antipathy for the Austrian domination in 
Italy. Without entering too far into this profound 
and really inscrutable question, it may be enough 
to mention that Rossini's cantata, or hymn, of the 
year 1815, gained for its composer some reputation 
as an Italian patriot. 

But this was nothing to the fame he derived 
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from a little transaction he was reported to have 
had with the Austrian governor of Bologna^ to 
whom he had to apply for permission to leave the 
town. 

The patriotic hymn had been sung day and night 
at Bologna until the arrival of the Austrians, with- 
out its being generally known as the work of 
Rossini. The Austrian governor was a great dilet- 
tante, and rather piqued himself on his musical 
knowledge ; so, on going to him for a passport, 
Kossini, with whose name the general was, of 
course, familiar, presented to him a piece of music 
set to verses full of enthusiasm on behalf of the 
Austrians. 

The governor read the words, and approved. 
He looked at the music with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, and approved more than ever. He called 
to one of his secretaries to make out Rossini's pass- 
port forthwith, thanked the composer cordially for 
his attention, and in wishing him fareweU, informed 
him that the music should be executed that very 
afternoon by the military band. 

Rossini's anthem in praise of Austria and paternal 
government was soon arranged for the regimental 
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orchestra, and the same evening was played in the 
market-place before a large concourse of curious 
amateurs. 

The townspeople knew that they were about to 
hear their patriotic hymn. Its performance was 
decidedly eflfective; but Rossini had started some 
hours before, and the musical governor had no 
opportunity of renewing to him the expression of 
his thanks. 

If any one doubts the truth of this story, let him 
refer to the list of Rossini's works, from which he 
will see that Rossini did reaUy write a patriotic 
cantata in the year 1815. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ELISABETTA — ROSSINl's DftBUT AT NAPLES. 

In Elisahetta MademoLselle Colbran obtained the 
first of the numerous triumphs for which she was to 
be indebted to Rossini. The work was founded on 
the subject of " Kenilworth," and it is satisfactor}^ 
to know that the libretto was from the pen of Signor 
Smith, a gentleman of unmistakable origin settled 
at Naples. Amy Robsart loses her beautiful name 
in the opera and is called Matilda; but then 
Signor Smith had not taken his story direct from 
Sir Walter's novel. He had adapted it from a 
French melodrama. 

The cast of the opera w^as admirable, the prin- 
cipal parts being assigned to Mademoiselle Colbran, 
Mademoiselle Dardanelli, Nozzari, and Garcia. An 
English dilettante, a great admirer of Mademoiselle 
Colbran, obtained correct copies from London for 
the costume of Queen JElizabeth ; and the success of 
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the prima donna, both as an actress and as a singer, 
was most remarkable. 

The Neapolitans had not heard a note of Rossini's 
music. The stories of his great success in the 
north of Italy had reached them from time to time ; 
but there was nothing to prove that this success 
was deserved. The composer, of whose merits the 
Milanese and the Venetians were so fidl, had not 
been tested at Naples, and the composer who has 
not been tested at Naples has yet to make a name. 
If the Neapolitan public was not prepared to 
applaud Rossini merely on the recommendation of 
the Milanese, the professors of the Conservatories, 
where he had never studied, were quite ready to 
criticise him very severely, and had made up their 
minds beforehand that he was not a musician of 
any learning. 

Rossini treated the Neapolitan audience to the 
overture he had written the year before at Milan 
for " Aureliano in Palmira," and which was to be 
presented to the public of Rome the year after- 
wards as fit preface to " II Barbiere." The brilliant 
symphony was naturally liked, though if the 
Neapolitans had known that it was originally 
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written for " Aureliano in Palmira/* they, perhaps, 
would not have applauded it quite so much. 

The first piece in the opera was a duet for 
Leicester and his young wife in the minor, described 
by Stendhal as " very original*' The effect of the 
duet was to confirm the audience in the good opinion 
they had already formed of the composer, who, so far 
as Naples was concerned, was now only making his 
d^but The finale to the first act, in which the 
principal motives of the overture occur, raised the 
enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch. 
" All the emotions of serious opera with no tedious 
interval between," such was the phrase in which 
the general verdict of the Neapolitan public was 
expressed. 

Mademoiselle Colbran's great success, however, 
was yet to come. It was achieved in the first 
scene of the second act, when an interview between 
Elizabeth (in her historical costume from London) 
and Matilda is made the subject of a grand scene 
and duet ; and again in the finale to the second, 
described by the critics of the period as one of the 
finest Rossini ever wrote. 

Mademoiselle Colbran's solo, "Bell' alme generose," 
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in which she forgives and unites the lovers, is 
a brilliant show-piece, written for the display of 
all the best points in the prima donna's singing. 
" A catalogue of the qualities of a fine voice " it 
was called, and Mademoiselle Colbran's voice was 
at that time magnificent. 

It was objected to the solo that it was not in 
keeping with the situation, being very grand, but 
entirely devoid of pathos. Such remarks, however, 
as these were not made until after the performance. 
Rossini had aimed at success through a very suc- 
cessful prima donna, and he had attained it. 

" Elisabetta," though it contained much beautiful 
music, was not one of Rossini's best operas, and 
owing perhaps to the distribution of parts it has not 
been much played out of Italy, nor elsewhere than 
at Naples. For instance, the parts of Leicester and 
Norfolk are both given to tenors. If Rossini had 
been distributing the characters according to his 
own ideas, as he was afterwards able to carry them 
out, he would certainly have made the treacherous 
Norfolk a baritone or a bass ; the position of the 
lover, Leicester, as tenor being of course quite 
unassailable. But Rossini had to write for a par- 
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ticular company, and there was no bass singer at 
the San Carlo capable of taking first parts. 

Indeed it was still a conventional rule that in 
opera seria leading personages should not be repre- 
sented by the bass, who was kept systematically in 
the background. Eossini was the basso's friend, 
not only in regard to opera seria, but also as to 
operas of mezzo carattere, such as " La Cenerentola," 
" La Gazza Ladra," and " Torvaldo e Dorliska." It 
is entirely to Rossini and his music that Galli, 
Lablache, and so many distinguished baritones and 
basses, owe their reputation. 

The company at the San Carlo, though without a 
leading basso, included at this time three admirable 
tenors — ^Davide, Nozzari, and Garcia ; and the two 
latter appeared together in " Elisabetta." This 
opera is the first in which Eossini accordpanics reci- 
tative with the stringed quartet in lieu of the piano 
and double bass of former Italian composers. The 
score of " Otello " is the one usually cited (by M. 
F^tis, M. Castil Blaze, among other writers) as first 
exHbiting this important substitution. 



CHAPTER in. 

ROSSINI VISITS ROME — TORVALDO E DORLISKA. 

After the success of " Elisabetta," Eossini went 
to Rome, where he was engaged to write two works 
for the carnival of 1816. On the 26th of December, 
1815, he produced at the Teatro Valle, " Torvaldo 
e Dorliska ; " composed for Remorini and Galli, the 
two best bass singers of the day, Donzelli, the 
celebrated tenor, and Madame Sala, a prima donna 
of great reputation, who, it is interesting to know, 
was the mother of our distinguished author and 
journalist, Mr. George Augustus Sala. 

But though the singers were excellent, the 
orchestra was composed of very indiflferent musi- 
cians, most of whom were workmen and petty 
shopkeepers engaged during the day in the pursuit 
of their trade. The first clarinet was a barber, who 
habitually shaved Rossini. In proof of the com- 
poser's admirable presence of mind, it is narrated 
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that, annoyed and irritated as he was at the* re- 
hearsals hy the inability of the band to execute his 
music correctly, he never once said a severe thing 
ta the first clarinet. He remonstrated with hinl 
very gently the next morning after the operation 
of shaving had been safely performed. 

Altogether it is not astonishing that the opera 
was received rather coldly, or at least not with 
sufficient warmth to satisfy Eossini. On *' Sigis- 
mondo" being hissed at Venice, Rossini had sent 
his mother a drawing of a JioLsco; this time he 
forwarded her a sketch of a little bottle or Jia- 
schetto. 

" Torvaldo e Dorliska,'' however, must have been 
an opera of some mark even among the operas of 
Rossini. It was received at Paris, in 1825, for the 
d^but of Mademoiselle Marietta Garcia, the future 
Malibran, and the composer borrowed from it the 
motive of the magnificent letter duet in " Otello." 
The moderate success of the work is partly to be 
explained by the poorness of the libretto — the pro- 
duction, however, of a man who, immediately after- 
wards, furnished Rossini with one of the best 
opera books ever written. 

I 2 
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" Torvaldo e Dorliska " and " H Barbiere di 
Siviglia" were produced simidtaneously ; and the 
little attention paid to the former, may partly no 
doubt be explained by the immense, though not 
in the first instance uncontested, success of the 
latter. 




CHAPTER IV. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, PAISIELLO, AND ROSSINI. 

At Borne, where no opera reflecting directly or 
indirectly on the Roman Catholic religion and the 
rights of princes, or inculcating patriotism, or trifling 
with morality, or touching in any way upon any- 
thing that concerns the Papal Court, is permitted ; 
where, consequently, neither " Les Huguenots," nor 
" Guillaume Tell," nor " Lucrezia Borgia," nor " La 
Traviata," can be played in the dramatic shape 
naturally belonging to them; the authorities were 
as scrupulous with regard to the choice of subjects 
in Bossini's time as they are now. 

If the natural instincts of despotic governments 
have always led them to favour operatic per- 
formances, they have done so on the very reasonable 
condition that nothing against themselves or their 
allies, the priesthood, should be introduced into the 
works represented. Thus " Le Prophfete " becomes 
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" UAssedio di Gand " at St Petersburgh, " Lucrezia 
Borgia " " La Knegata " at Eome, where the ItaKans 
at the Court of Pope Alexander the Sixth are meta- 
morphosed into Turks. 

Auber's "Muette de Portici" and Donizetti's 
" Martiri '* were 'both proscribed at Naples (the 
"Muette" above all!). Evem at Paris the per- 
formances of "Gustave/' after the first production 
of the work, were suddenly stopped ; and Verdi, 
treating the same subject for the San Carlo, was 
forced by the Neapolitan censorship to make the 
action of the piece take place at Boston in the 
United States. 

Several dramas had been suggested to the Eoman 
censorship, when at last the unpolitical plot of the 
"Barber of Seville" was proposed and accepted- 
The censor (who could have known little of Beau- 
inarchais) thought it impossible such a subject coidd 
be made a vehicle for the introduction of political 
allusions. 

All, however, that Eossini wanted was a well- 
.planned " book " for musical purposes, and he found 
precisely what suited his genius in the "Barber of 
SeviUe." ^ ^ 
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In a literary point of view, the " Marriage of 
Figaro" is no doubt superior to its predecessor 
the " Barber ;" but notwithstanding the eminently- 
lyrical character of the page in the former work, 
the "Barber of Seville'' is the best adapted for 
musical setting. It was as a pamphlet, rather than 
as a comedy, that " Le Mariage de Figaro " obtained 
its immense success in Paris, and Figaro's wit can- 
not be reproduced in music. Gaiety, however, is as 
much a musical as a literary quality, and the gaiety 
of Beaumarchais' versatile irrepressible hero is 
admirably expressed, with even increased eflfect, in 
Eossini's " Barbiere." 

It would be rendering no service to Eossini to 
compare him with Mozart, whom he himself re-^ 
garded as the greatest of dramatic composers.* But 
Eossini s genius is very much akin to that of Beau^ 
marchais ; whereas that of Mozart (to the disadvan^ 
±age certainly of Beaumarchais) was not. Eossini is 
Beaumarchais in music ; Beaumarchais is not Mozart 
in literature. 

No wonder that "Le Barbier de Seville" has 

* See Ferdinand Hiller's Conversations with Eossini 
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been found so eminently suitable for musical treat- 
ment Beaumarchais, who had strong views on the 
subject of the musical drama, and who was himself 
a good musician,* had in the first instance designed 
it as a libretto. 

The subject of " Le Barbier de Seville " is mani^ 
festly taken from Moli^re's " Sicilien ;" but the bare 
skeleton of the drama, as Beaumarchais himself 
points out, is common to innumerable works. 

"An old manf is in love with his ward, and 
proposes to marry her; a young man succeeds in 
forestalling him, and the same day makes her his 
wife under the very nose and in the house of the 
guardian." That is the subject of the "Barber of 
Seville," capable of being made with equal success 
into a tragedy, a comedy, a drama, an opera, &c. 
What but that is Moli^re's " Avare " ? — ^what but 
that is " Mithridates " ? The genus to which a piece 
belongs depends less upon the fundamental nature 
of the subject than upon the details and the man^ 
ner in which it is presented." 

* Beaumarchais gave music lessons to Louis XV/s daughters. To 
put forward a more positive proof of his aaiuirements in this art, he 
composed the incidental music of his own dramas. 

t Preface du " Barbier de Seville," 1775. 
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Beaumarchais goes on to say what his original 
intention had been in regard to the simple subject 
of a ward carried away by her lover from beneath 
the nose of her guardian. " How polite of you," a 
lady had said to him, " to take your piece to the 
Th^4tre Franjais, when I have no box except at the 
Italian Theatre ! Why did you not make an opera 
of it ? They say it was your first idea. The piece 
is well suited to music." 

The author of " Le Barbier de Seville " explains 
why he abandoned his original intention. He had 
doubts on the subject of the form and general treat- 
ment of opera which, to the neglect of the melodic 
portion of the work, ought, he considered, to be 
assimilated to the spoken drama of real life ; (the 
end of which theory, carried out to its extreme 
consequences, would be to substitute recitative for 
singing, speaking for recitative — annihilation of the 
musical drama, in short). 

Five years afterwards, in the year 1780, Paisiello 
proved practically how well Beaumarchais' " Barbier 
de Seville " was adapted to musical setting. Beau- 
marchais heard it, and was much pleased. What 
would his delight have been could he have listened 
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to the "Barbiere" of Eossini — and with Adelina 
Patti in the part of Rosina! 

Kossini was not one of those unconscious men of 
genius who are unable to judge of the merit of 
their owti works. He certainly never expressed too 
high an opinion of them, and latjterly used to say 
that his music had grown old — as if the " Barber of 
Seville" could grow old. But he knew the "Barber" 
to be one of his happiest, as it certainly was one 
of his most spontaneous, productions ; and which- 
ever of his works he may have considered the 
best, he thought the " Barber '' the most likely to 
endure. 

"The third act of 'Otello,''' he once said, "tie 
second act of * Guillaume Tell,' and the whole of * D. 
Barbiere,' will perhaps live ;"* and there are reasons 
why, independently of its musical worth, the " Bar* 
ber " will in all probability still be played when the 
few other operas of Eossipi which still keep the 
stage are no longer represented. It is composed on 
a firm scafiblding, unlike that of " Guillaume Tell/ 
which very soon broke down, and has never been. 

♦ Words quoted by M. de St. Georges in liis speech at Rossini's 
funeraL 
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put together again in a durable dramatic form : The 
libretto haa not to contend with the impression left 
Jby an unapproachable masterpiece on the same sub- 
ject, as in the case of " Otello." Finally, the comedy 
on which it is founded is not only a masterpiece in 
a purely dramatic, sense, it is moreover essentially a 
/drama, for music, and for just such music as Bossini 
loved to write, and. wrote to perfection. There is 
nothing more felicitous in all operatic setting than 
Basilio's air, the crescendo of which exists as much 
in Beaumarchais's prose as in Kossini's music. 
, Indeed, Do7i Bdsile's little essay on the efl&cacy of 
calumny, read for the first time by any one already 
acquainted with Rossini's musical version, would 
seem to have been directly suggested by the music 
The. elegance and distinction of Almaviva are the 
Bame in the op^ra as in the comedy ; and all the 
gaiety of Beauin^rchais's " Figaro " lives again in 
-Eossini's music, in a sublimated form. 

Eossini was not so fond of writing prefaces as 
Beaumarchais ; but he departed from his ordinary 
rule in the case of "The Barber," and ias told 
us the exact circumstances under which it occurred 
to him to take for his subject an admirable ciamedy 
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which Paisiello had already made into an opera 
thirty-five years before. 

Paisiello's opera had been pkyed all over Europe, 
and it has been mentioned that the curious in musical 
antiquities may from time to time hear it even 
now at the Fantaisies Parisiennes. It is not nearly 
so full of music as Eossini s work, but it contains 
seven very interesting pieces, — Almaviva's solo; 
Don Basile's air — a setting of the passage on 
calumny, as in the modem "Barbiere;'' an air for 
Barihoh ; a comic trio, in which two fantastic and 
episodical characters (wisely omitted by Rossini), 
La Jeunesse and LEveilley respectively sneeze 
and yawn in presence of Bosina's guardian '; a very 
ingenious trio, based on the incidents of the letter ; 
a duet, in which the disguised Almaviva, on 
arriving to give his music lesson, is received by 
Don Bartholo; and a quintet, in which Don 
Basilioy accused of fever, is sent hastily to bed — - 
the huona sera scene, which Eossini took good care 
to preserve. 

Eossini is said to have felt rather embarrassed 
when the impresario of the Argentina opera told 
him that the governor of Eome saw no objection 
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to Ids setting "The Barber of Seville" to music. 
Not that any rule of etiquette forbade him to take 
a subject already treated by another composer; 
Metastasio's best libretti have been set over and 
over again by innumerable composers. From the 
very beginning of opera, the legend of Orpheus, 
the story of Dido's abandonment, have been treated 
by almost all composers, including Rossini himself, 
who composed cantatas on both these subjects. 
Piccinni and Sacchini had both composed music 
twice to the " Olimpiade ;" and Paisiello did 
not enjoy, probably did not claim, any special 
right of property in Beaumarchais' " Barbier de 
Seville/' 

Nevertheless, Paisiello had put his mark on the 
work. His "Barbiere" was celebrated throughout 
Italy, and Rossini thought it only polite on his 
part as a young beginner (he was then twenty- 
three years of age) to write to the venerable maestro 
(Paisiello was seventy-four years of age), to ask his 
permission to re-set ** The Barber." 

The venerable maestro, who had not been over- 
pleased at the success of " Elisabetta," thought it 
would be a good plan to let his youthful rival 
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attack a subject which, according to Paisiello, had 
abeady received its definite musical form, and 
wrote to him from Naples, giving him fuU per- 
mission to turn Beaumarchais' "Barbier de Se- 
ville " once more into an opera. 



CHAPTER V. 

"the barber op SEVILLE." 

Rossini had engaged to supply two operas for 
Rome, both to be produced during the camival of 
1816. The first, "Torvaldo e Dorliska^'' was duly 
finished and brought out at the commencement of 
the camival. The same day, December 26th, 1815, 
Rossini signed an agreement with the manager, 
Cesarini, by which he bound himself to furnish the 
second work on the 20th of January following. 
The brothers Escudier, in their valuable "Life of 
Rossini," ^^ have published this agreement, which is 
worth reproducing, if only to show under what 
pressure Rossini was sometimes obliged to write — 
under what pressure he was able to write. 

Here, then, is the contract in compliance with 
which Rossini produced, almost improvised, his 
masterpiece, " The Barber of Seville." 

* Rossini sa vie et ses ocuvres, par les £r6res Escudier. 
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" Nobil teatro di Torre Argentma. 
"Dec. 26, 1815. 

** By the present act, drawn up privately between 
the parties, the value of which is not thereby 
diminished, and according to the conditions con- 
sented to by them, it has been stipulated as 
follows : — 

" Signor Puca Sforza Cesarini, manager of the 
above-named theatre, engages Signor maestro 
Gioachino Eossini for the next carnival season of 
the year 1816 ; and the said Kossini promises and 
binds himself to compose, and produce on the stage, 
the second comic drama to be represented in the said 
season at the theatre indicated, and to the libretto 
which shall be given to him by the said manager^ 
whether this libretto be old or new. The maestro 
Rossini engages to deliver his score in the middle 
of the month of January, and to adapt it to the 
voices of the singers ; obliging himself, moreover, 
to make, if necessary, all the changes which may 
be required as much for the good execution of the 
music as to suit the capabilities or exigencies of 
the singers. 

The maestro Rossini also promises and binds 
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himself to be at Kome, and to fulfil his engagement, 
not later than the end of December of the current 
year, and to deliver to the copyist the first act of 
his opera^ quite complete, on the 20th of January, 
1816. The 20th of January is mentioned in order 
that the partial and general rehearsals may be 
commenced at once, and that the piece may be 
brought out the day the director wishes, the date 
of the first representation being hereby fixed for 
about the 5th of February. And the maestro 
Rossini shall also deliver to the copyist at the time 
wished his second act, so that there may be time 
to make arrangements and to terminate the re- 
hearsals soon enough to go before the public on the 
evening mentioned above ; otherwise the maestro 
Eossini will expose himself to all losses, because so 
it must be, and not otherwise. 

" The maestro Rossini shall, moreover, be obliged 
to direct his opera according to the custom, and to 
assist personally at all the vocal and orchestral 
rehearsals as many times as it shall be necessary, 
either at the theatre or elsewhere, at the will of the 
director; he obliges himself also to assist at the 
three first representations, to be given consecutively. 
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and to direct the execution at the piano ; and that 
because so it must be, and not otherwise. In reward 
for his fatigues the director engages to pay to the 
maestro Kossini the sum and quantity of four hun- 
dred Koman scudi as soon as the three first repre- 
sentations which he is to direct at the piano shall 
be terminated * 

" It is also agreed that in case of the piece being 
forbidden, or the theatre closed by the act of the 
authority, or for any unforeseen reason, the habitual 
practice, in such cases, at the theatres of Rome and 
of all other countries, shall be observed. 

" And to guarantee the complete execution of this 
agreement, it shaU be signed by the manager, and 
also by the maestro Gioachino Rossini ; and, in 
addition, the said manager grants lodging to the 
maestro Rossini, during the term of the agreement, 
in the same house that is assigned to Signor Luigi 
Zamboni.'' 



Rossini, then, for composing the "Barber of 

* M. Azevedo (G. Rossini sa vie et ses ocuvres par A. Azevedo) 
says that " Rossini, consulted as to the correctness of these figures, 
thought there must bean error of 100 scudi. He was imder the 
impression that he had only received 300 scudi for the " Barljer." 
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Seville," received not quite eighty pounds, together 
with a lodging in the house occupied by Signor 
Luigi Zamboni — the future Figaro. 

It may be thought that he at least got something 
for the copyright of the music? He got nothing 
for the copyright of the music. He did not even 
take the trouble to get it engraved ; and two of the 
pieces, the overture (for which the overture to 
** Aureliano in Palmira" was afterwards substituted), 
and the scene of the music lesson (originally treated 
as a concerted piece), were lost. 

Rossini wrote his operas for stage representation, 
and thought no more of their publication by means 
of the press than did Shakspeare and Molifere of 
the publication of their plays. Indeed, the first 
appearance of a complete edition of Rossini's operas 
was to Rossini himself a surprise, and by no means 
an agreeable one. 

He had, in fact, enough to do in producing his 
works ; and, practically, had obtained for them all 
he could get when he had once been paid by the 
theatre. What he sold to the manager was the 
right of representation for two years ; after which 

K 2 
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he had no right of any kind in his works. Any one 
might play them, any one might engrave them. 

One year after the prodnction of a new opera^ the 
composer had the right to take back the original 
score from the theatre ; and this Rossini sometimes 
neglected to do, or, in the ease of the ** Barber," the 
two missing pieces wonld not hare been lost. 

From the publishers who engraved his works, and 
made large smns of money by selling them, he never, 
as long as he remained in Italy, received a £arthing. 

When Rossini signed his agreement with Cesarini 
he had not the least idea what the Ubretto famished 
to him would be. The manager had to arrange that 
matter with the censor before consulting the com- 
poser at all. Rossini had boxmd himself to set what- 
ever was given to him, " new or old ;" and it was, 
perhaps, fortunate that he had not left himself the 
right of refusing the admirable subject which Cesa- 
rini proposed to him a few dajrs afterwards. 

The statement that Rossini wrote the whole of the 
" Barber of Seville " in thirteen days belongs origi- 
nally to Stendhal. Castil-Blaze * says one month. 

'- Th^atrea Lyriques de Paris :— Histoire du Tlie&tre Italien. 
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It is certain the work did not occupy the composer 
near a month, and he really seems to have com- 
pleted it in about a fortnight 

On the 26th December, when the agreement wafi 
signed, there was no libretto, and Rossini had not 
yet finished with " Torvaldo e Dorliska," which was 
produced on the evening of the 26tL On that 
evening, and the two following ones, Rossini had to 
direct the execution of his new work. He was not 
free then until the 29th ; but he was not bound to 
supply the first act — more than half the opera, 
allowing for the length and musical importance of 
the finale — before Jan. 20th. The second act was to 
be furnished to the manager " at the time wished," 
and he certainly would not have desired to have it 
many days later than Jan. 20th, inasmuch aa the 
opera had to be presented to the public on Feb. 5th. 

Rossini, then, may have worked at the " Barber of 
Seville'' from December 29th to January 24th, which 
would allow for the rehearsals just the time ordinarily 
required at the Italian theatres — twelve days. He 
must have composed the opera in less than a month, 
and he may, as Stendhal says, and as M. Azevedo 
repeats, apparently on Stendhal's authority, have 
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finished it in thirteen days' time, for it is certain 
that some days were lost in choosing a subject, or 
rather in getting the choice approved by the Roman 
authorities. 

At last, when the " Barber of Seville " had been 
decided upon by the manager and the censor, 
Rossini would only consent on condition that an 
entirely new libretto should be prepared for him. 
The construction of the new libretto was entrusted 
to Sterbini, the poet of " Torvaldo e Dorliska," and 
as no time was to be lost, the composer suggested 
that he should take up his quarters in " the house 
assigned to Luigi Zamboni." 

In this remarkable establishment, the composer, 
the librettist, and the original Figaro lived together 
for, say a fortnight, while the masterpiece was being 
manufactured. 

For materials Rossini and his poet had Beaumar- 
chais' comedy and the libretto of Paisiello's opera ; 
and this time, by way of exception, instead of com- 
posing the music piece by piece as the words were 
furnished to him, Rossini commenced by asking 
Sterbini to read to him Beaumarchais' comedy 
from beginning to end. 
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II "Barbiere" has quite the eflfect of an im- 
provisation corrected and made perfect ; and it 
was, indeed, produced under the most favourable 
circumstances for unity and completeness. Rossini 
had made Sterbini promise to remain with him until 
the opera was finished, and aa rapidly as the latter 
wrote the verses the former set them to music. 

Paisiello's distribution of scenes was not adopted — 
was purposely avoided ; though the great situations 
in the comedy are of course reproduced in both the 
operas. In the new version of the " Barber " the 
grotesque episodical figures of '* la Jeunesse " and 
"TEveill^," which Paisiello had retained, are very 
properly omitted Where recitative would have 
been employed by the old master, Rossini has sub- 
stituted dialogue sustained by the orchestra, the 
current of melody which flows throughout the work 
being here transferred from the voices to the instru- 
ments. There are more musical pieces, and there is 
twice or three times as much music in the new 
" Barber " as in the old. 

Fortunately Sterbini was an amateur poet un- 
burdened with literary pride, and prepared to carry 
out the composer's ideas. Rossini not only kept up 
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with the librettist, but sometimes found himself 
getting in advance. He then suggested words for 
the music which he had abeady in his head. Some 
of the best pieces in " II Barbiere," notably that of 
" La Calunnia," seem to have been directly inspired 
by Beaumarchais' eloquent, impetuous prose. 

On the other hand, the famous " Largo al Fatto- 
tum," though equally replete with the spirit of 
Beaumarchais, may be said to owe something of its 
rhythm, and therefore something of its gaiety, to 
Sterbini's rattling verses. The librettist was in a 
happy vein that morning, and thought he had over- 
written himself. He told Eossini to take what verses 
suited him and throw the rest aside. Kossini took 
them all and set them to the rapid, elastic light- 
hearted melody, which at once stamps the character 
of Figaro. 

In the room where the two inventors were at 
work a number of copyists were employed, to 
whom the sheets of music were thrown one by 
one as they were finished. Doubtless the chief 
lodger, Luigi Zamboni, looked in from time to time 
to see how the part of Figaro was getting on. 
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Probably too the spirited impresario called occa- 
sionally to inquire how the work generally was 
progressing. 

But whether or not Eossini received visits he 
certainly did not return them. Without taking it for 
granted, as M. Azevedo does, that the joint authors 
for thirteen days and nights had scarcely time 
to eat: and slept, when they could no longer 
keep their eyes open, on a sofa (they would 
iave saved time in the end by taking their 
-clothes off and going to bed), we may be quite 
.sure that " II Barbiere " is the result of one con- 
tinuous effort — if to an act of such rapid sponta- 
neous production the word effort can be appUed 

Kossini is said to have told some one, that during 
the thirteen days which he devoted to the com- 
position of the "Barber" (if Rossini really said 
"thirteen days" there is of course an end to the 
<luestion of time), he did not get shaved. 

" It seems strange," was the rather obvious reply, 
^* that through the ' Barber,' you should have gone 
without shaving." 

"If I had got shaved," explained Rossini, very 
•characteristically, " I should have gone out, and if 
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I had gone out I should not have come back in 
time." 

While Rossini was working and letting his beard 
grow, PaisieUo was quietly taking measures to 
insure a warm reception for the new opera. 

According to Stendhal, Rossini had received a dis- 
tinct permission from Paisiello to reset " II Barbiere,'' 
though, as a mere matter of etiquette, no such 
permission was necessary. M. Azevedo denies that 
Rossini wrote to Paisiello at all, though he also 
represents the old maestro as perfectly well in- 
formed on the subject of Rossini's labours, and very 
anxious to frastrate them. 

One thing is certain, that Rossini, in sending his 
libretto to press, prefixed to it the following — 

"ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PUBLIC. 

" Beaumarchais' comedy, entitled the * Barber of 
Seville, or the Useless Precaution,'* is presented at 
Rome in the form of a comic drama, under the title 
of * Almaviva, or the Useless Precaution,' in order 
that the Public may be fully convinced of the 

* In the awertimento al pubblico the title of the comedy la givea 
in Italian '^ II Barbiere di Siviglia Ossia Tinutile piecauzione." 
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sentiments of respect and veneration by which the 
author of the music of this drama is animated with 
regard to the celebrated Paisiello, who has abeady 
treated the subject imder its primitive title. 

" Himself invited to undertake this difficult task^ 
the maestro Gioachino Rossini, in order to avoid the 
reproach of entering rashly into rivalry with the 
immortal author who preceded him, expressly re- 
quired that the * Barber of Seville * should be 
entirely versified anew, and also that new situations 
should be added for the musical pieces, which, 
moreover, are required by the modem theatrical 
taste, entirely changed since the time when the 
renowned Paisiello wrote his work. 

" Certain other differences between the arrange- 
ment of the present drama and that of the French 
comedy above cited were produced by the necessity 
of introducing choruses, both for conformity with 
modem usage, and because they are indispensable 
for musical effect in so vast a theatre. The 
courteous public is informed of this beforehand, that 
it may also excuse the author of the new drama, 
who, unless obliged by these imperious circum- 
stances, would never have ventured to intro- 
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duce the least change into the French work, already 
consecrated by the applause of all the theatres in 
Europe." 

Beneath the title of the libretto was the following 
sub-title : " Comedy by Beaumarchais, newly versi- 
fied throughout^ and arranged for the use of the 
modem Italian musical theatre, by Cesare Sterbini, 
of Rome;" and the publication was sanctioned by 
the indispensable imprimatur of J. Delia Porta, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. This patriarch in 
partibus was invested with the actual functions of 
theatrical censor. 




CHAPTER VI. 

"the barber op SEVILLE." — FIRST REPRESENTATION- 

First representations are a composer's battles. 
Rossini's hardest fight was at the first represen- 
tation of the " Barber of Seville." For some reason 
not explained the Roman public were as ill dis- 
posed towards Sterbini, the librettist, as towards 
Rossini himself — who was simply looked upon 
as an audacious young man, for venturing to 
place himself in competition with the illustrious 
PaisieUo. 

PaisieUo's work had grown old (as the preface 
to Rossini's libretto, with all its compliments, in- 
geniously points out), and it had ceased to be 
played. Perhaps for that very reason the Roman 
public continued to hold it in esteem. Rossini, 
aU the same, was to be punished for his rashness, 
and he seems to have been hissed, not only without 
his work being heard, but before one note of it had 
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been played, and, according to M. Azevedo, before 
the doors were opened. 

At least two original accounts have been pub- 
lished of the "Barber's" first presentation to the 
Koman public — one, the most copious, by Zano- 
lini ;* the other, the most trustworthy, by Madame 
Giorgi Righetti, who took a leading part in the 
performance on the stage. Madame Giorgi Righetti 
was the Rosina of the evening. 

Garcia, the celebrated tenor, was the Almaviva. 

The Figaro was our friend the chief lodger, Luigi 
Zamboni, who, after distinguishing himself on all 
the operatic stages in Europe, became, like Garcia, 
a singing master, and taught other Figaros^ besides 
Almavivds and Rodnas^ how to sing Rossini's 
music. 

The original Don Basilio was Vitarelli ; Bartholo, 
Botticelli. 

The overture, an original work, written expressly 
for " II Barbiere," and not the overture to " Aure- 
liano in Palmira " afterwards substituted for it, was 
executed in the midst of a general murmuring, 
** such," remarks Zanolini, " as is heard on the 

♦ L' Ape Italiana, Paris, 1836. 
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approach of a procession/' Stendhal says that the 
Boman public recognised, or thought they recog- 
nised, in the overture the grumbling of the old 
guardian, and the Uvely remonstrances of his in- 
teresting ward. But he also says that the overture 
performed was that of " Aureliano ;' probably he 
confounds two diflferent representations. M. Azevedo 
thinks the original overture was lost through the 
carelessness of a copyist, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how, not only the composer's score, but also 
the orchestral parts, could have been lost in this 
manner. One thing is certain that on the opening 
night the overture met with but little attention. 

The introduction, according to Stendhal, was not 
liked, but this can only mean that it was not 
heard. 

The appearance of Garcia did not -change the 
disposition of the public. 

"The composer," says Madame Giorgi Righetti, 
" was weak enough to allow Garcia to sing beneath 
JRostna's balcony a Spanish melody of his own 
arrangement." Garcia maintained, that as the scene 
was in Spain, the Spanish melody would give the 
drama an appropriate local colour ; but, unfortu- 
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nately, the artist who reasoned so well, and who 
was such an excellent singer, forgot to tune his 
guitar before appearing on the stage as Almaviva. 
He began the operation in the presence of the 
public; a string broke; the vocalist proceeded to 
replace it, but before he could do so laughter and 
hisses were heard from all parts of the house. The 
Spanish air, when Garcia was at last ready to sing 
it, did not please the Italian audience, and the pit 
listened to it just enough to be able to give an 
ironical imitation of it afterwards. 

The audience could not hiss the introduction 
to Figaro's air; but when Zamboni entered, with 
another guitar in his hand, a loud laugh was set 
up, and not a phrase of " Largo al fattotum " was 
heard. \\Tien Rosina made her appearance in the 
balcony the public were quite prepared to applaud 
Madame Giorgi Eighetti in an air which they 
thought they had a right to expect from her ; but 
only hearing her utter a phrase which led to no- 
thing, the expressions of disapprobation recom- 
menced. The duet between Almaviva and Figaro 
was accompanied throughout with hissing and shout- 
ing. The fate of the work seemed now decided. 
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At length Sosina reappeared^ and sang the cava* 
tina which had so long been desired ; for Madame 
Giorgi Kghetti was young, had a fresh, beautiful 
voice, and was a great favourite with the Boman 
public* Three long rounds of applause followed 
the conclusion of her air, and gave some hope that 
the opera might yet be saved. Rossini, who was 
• at the orchestral piano, bowed to the public, then 
turned towards the singer, and whispered, " Oh, 
natura I '' 

The entry of Don Badlio^ now so effective, was 
worse than a failure the first night. Vitorelli's 
make up was admirable ; but a small trap had 
been left open on the stage, at which he stumbled 
and fell. The singer had bruised his face terribly, 
and began his admirably dramatic air with his 
handkerchief to his nose. This in itself must have 
sufficed to spoil the effect of the music. Some of 
the audience, with preternatural stupidity, thought 
the fall and the subsequent, consequent appli- 
cation of the handkerchief to the face, was in the 

regular "business" of the part, and, not liking it, 

» 
hissed* 

The letter-duet miscarried partly, it appears. 
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through the introduction of some unnecessary in- 
cidents, afterwards omitted ; but the audience were 
resolved to ridicule the work, and, as often hap- 
pens in such cases, various things occurred to 
favour their pre-determination. 

At the beginning of the magnificent finale a cat 
appeared on the stage, and with the usual effect. 
Figaro drove it one way, Bartholo another, and 
.in avoiding Basilio it encountered the skirt of 
Rosina — ^behaved, in short, as a cat will be sure 
to behave mixed up in the action of a grand 
operatic finale. The public were only too glad 
to have an opportunity of amusing themselves 
apart from the comedy; and the opening of the 
.finale was not listened to at all. 

The noise went on increasing until the curtain 
fell. Then Eossini turned towards the public, 
shrugged his shoulders, and began to applaud. 
The audience were deeply offended by this openly- 
expressed contempt for their opinion, but they 
made no reply at the time. 

, The vengeance was reserved for the second act, 
of which not a note passed the orchestra. The 
hubbub was so great, that nothing like it was ever 
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heard at any theatre. Rossini in the meanwhile 
remained perfectly calm, and afterwards went home 
as composed as if the work, received in so insulting 
a manner, had been the production of some otter 
musician. After changing their clothes, Madame 
Giorgi Eighetti, Garcia, Zamboni, and Botticelli 
went to his house to console him in his misfortulie. 
They found him fast asleep. 

• The next day he wrote the delightful cayaitina, 
" Ecco ridente il cielo," to replace Garcia's unfor- 
tunate Spanish air. The melody of the new solo 
was borrowed from the opening chorus of "Aur6- 
liano in Palmira," written by Rossini, in 1814, fw: 
Milan, and produced without success ; the said 
chorus having itself figured before in the same 
composer's " Giro in Babilonia," also unfavourably 
received. Garcia read his cavatina as it was 
written, and sang it the same evening. Rossini, 
having now made the only alteration he thought 
necessary, went back to bed, and pretended to be 
ill, that he might not have to take his place in 
the evening at the piano. The charming melody 
which, in " II Barbiere," is simg by Count Almor 
viva in honour of Rosiiiay is addressed by the 

l2 
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chorus in " Aureliano '' to the spouse of the grand 
Osiris^ " Sposa del Grande Osiride/' &c. 

At the second performance the Romany seemed 
disposed to listen to the work of which they had 
really heard nothing the night before. This was all 
that wa£i needed to insure the opera's triumphant 
.success. Many of the pieces were applauded ; but 
still no enthusiasm was exhibited. The music, how-> 
ever, pleased more and more with each succeeding 
representation, until at last the climax was reached, 
and *'I1 Barbiere'' produced those transports of 
admiration among the Romans with which it was 
afterwards received in every town in Italy, and in 
due time throughout Europe. It must be added, 
that a great many connoisseurs at Home were struck 
from the first moment with the innumerable 
beauties of Rossini's score^ and went to his house to 
congratulate him on its excellence. As for Rossini, 
he was not at all surprised at the change which 
took place in public opinion. He was as certain of 
the success of his work the first night, when it was 
being hooted, as he was a week afterwards, when 
every one applauded it to the skies* 

The tirana composed by Garcia, *'Se il mio 
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nome saper voi bramate/' which he appears to have 
abandoned after the unfavourable manner in which it 
was received at Rome, was afterwards reintroduce 
into the "Barber'* by RubinL It is known that 
the subject of the charming trio " Zitti, Zitti " does 
not belong to Rossini — or, at least, did not till he 
took it. It may be called a reminiscence of 
Rossini's youth, being note for note the air sung 
by Simon in Haydn's " Seasons/' one of the works 
directed by Rossini at Bologna when he was still a 
student at the Lyceum. 

FinaUy, the original idea of the air sung by the' 
duenna Berta is taken from a Russian melody which 
Rossroi had heard from the lips of a Russian lady at 
Rome, and had introduced into his opera for her 
sake. It is melodious, and above all, lively — ^yet 
occurring at a point in the drama where, for a timd, 
all action ceases, it came to be looked upon as a 
signal for ordering iced. 

Rossini wrote a trio for the scene of the music 
lesson, which has been either lost or (more probably) 
set aside by successive Rosinas who have preferred 
to substitute a violin concerto, or a waltz, or a 
national ballad, or anything else that the daughter 
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of Barilwh would have been very likely to sing to 
her music-master. It is a pity that the trio cannot 
be recovered. Rosina might still sing a favourite 
air between the acts. 

The original Rodna, by the way, Madame Giorgi 
Righetti, had a mezzo soprano voice ; indeed, Ros- 
sini in Italy wrote none of his great parts for the 
soprano. When he first began to compose, the 
highest parts were taken by the sopranist, while the 
prima donna was generally a contralto — ^an arrange- 
ment somewhat suggestive of our burlesques, in 
which male parts are taken by women, female 
parts by men. 

Rossini rose from the contralto (Madame Mala- 
notte in "Tancredi," Madame Marcolini in "L'ltaliana 
in Algeri") to the mezzo soprano (Madame Giorgi 
Righetti and Mademoiselle Colbran) ; but in his 
Italian operas, the part of Matilda in " Matilda di 
Sabran " is the only first part written for the soprano 
voice. Amenaide, the soprano of "Tancredi," is a 
lady of secondary importance, the chief female part 
being of course that of Tancredi. 

M. Castil-Blaze has given an interesting account 
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of the various keys in which the chief solo pieces in 
" II Barbiere " have been presented to the public. 
Of course Madame Giorgi Eighetti sang Rosinas 
air in its original key, F. Madame Persiani and 
other sopranos sang it in G. 

Figaro^ s air, written in C for Zamboni, is generally 
sung in B flat; Tamburini sang it in B natural. 
Basilio's air, " La Calunnia," generally sung in C, 
is written in D. BarthoWs air, written in E flat, 
used to be sung by Lablache in D flat. 

These particulars may be interesting to those who 
believe in the abstract value of a normal diapason, 
and in the absolute character of keys. We have 
all heard the principal airs in " II Barbiere " sung in 
the keys in which they were not written. We have 
seldom heard any of them sung in the keys in 
which Kossini wrote them ; yet who can say that 
by these frequent, constant transpositions they lose 
anything of their original character — that Figaro* s 
air, for instance, sounds mournful when sung in B 
flat? 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OTELLO : FimTHEB REFORMS IN OPERA SERU. 

I 

, While Rossini was still at Rome the San Carlo 
theatre was destroyed by fire, but Barbaja's fortune 
was not invested in one opera-house alone. He had 
two theatres in hand, and the principal one being 
burnt down, nothing was easier than for his com^ 
poser to fulfil the conditions of his engagement by 
working for the minor establishment. 

First, however, Rossini had to write a piece for 
the Teatro dei Fiorentini — also at Naples — ^where 
two celebrated buffo singers, Pellegrini and Cas- 
saccia, were performing with great success. He 
composed for them an operetta called *' La Gazzettai'^ 
which was produced without much result in the 
summer of 1816. 

Rossini now commenced an important work, 
which he had promised to Barbaja for the winter 
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season of the Teatro del Fondo. The company 
induded all the best of the burnt-out singers from 
the San Carlo Theatre, Mademoiselle Colbran, Davide 
and Nozzare, the two tenors, and Benedetti, a newly- 
engaged bass. 

Here the bass again moves a little step forward, 
but Benedetti was nothing by the side of the two 
brilliant tenors. lago^ in the operatic version of 
"Othello,'' is only a secondary character, Otelh 
and Roderigo are two leading parts, and we may 
be sure that Barbaja, as an enterprising manager, 
having two popular tenors Uke Davide and Nozzare 
at his theatre, willing to appear together in the 
same opera, would have been very much shocked 
if his composer had objected to turn such a com- 
bination of talent to the best possible account 

Davide, as Otelh, displayed much power; and his 
acting, equally with his singing, was praised by aU 
who saw him. A French critic, M. Edouard Bertin, 
gives the following account of his performance in a 
letter dated 1823; the celebrated tenor had then 
been plajdng the part seven years : — 

" Davide excites among the dilettanti of this town 
an enthusiasm and delight which could scarcely be 
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conceived without having been witnessed. He is a 
singer of the new school, full of mannerism, aflFecta- 
tion, and display, abusing, like Martin, his magnifi- 
cent voice, with its prodigious compass (three octaves 
comprised between four B flats). He crushes the 
principal motive of an air beneath the luxuriance of 
his ornamentation, and which has no other merit 
than that of difficulty conquered. But he is also a 
ginger full of warmth, verve, expression, energy, and 
musical sentiment ; alone he can fill up and give life 
to a scene ; it is impossible for another singer to 
carry away an audience as he does, and when he 
will . only be simple he is admirable ; he is the 
Bossini of song. He is a great singer ; the greatest 
I have ever heard. Doubtless the manner in which 
Grarcia sings and plays the part of Otello is prefer- 
able, taking it altogether, to that of Davide. It is 
purer, more severe, more constantly dramatic ; but, 
with all his faults, Davide produces more effect, a 
great deal more effect. There is something in him, 
I cannot say what, which, even when he is ridiculous, 
conmiands, entrances attention. He never leaves 
you cold, and when he does not move you he as- 
tonishes you ; in a word, before hearing him, I did 
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not know what the power of singing really was. 
The enthusiasm he excites is without limits. In 
fact, his faults are not faults for Italians, who, in 
llieir opera seria, do not employ what the French 
call the tra^c style, and who scarcely understand us 
when we tell them that a waltz or quadrille move- 
ment is out of place in the mouth of a CcBsar, an 
AssuVy or an Otello. With them the essential thing 
is to please ; they are only difficult on this point, 
and their indifference as to all the rest is reaUy 
inconceivable ; here is an example of it. Davide, 
considering apparently that the final duet of "OteUo" 
did not sufficiently show off his voice, determined to 
substitute for it a duet from "Armida" ("Amor 
poBsente nome"), which is very pretty, but anything 
rather than severe. As it was impossible to kill 
Desdemona to such a tune, the Moor, after giving 
way to the most violent jealousy, sheathes his 
dagger, and begins in the most tender and graceful 
manner his duet with Desdemona, at the conclusion 
of which he takes her politely by the hand and retires, 
amidst the applause and bravos of the public, who 
seem to think it quite natural that the piece 
should finish in this manner, or, rather that it 
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should not finish at all ; for after this beautiful 
denouement the action is about as far advanced 
as it was in the first scene. We do not in 
France cany our love of music so far as to tole- 
rate such absurdities as these, and perhaps we are 
right." 

Lord Byron saw **Otello*' at Venice soon after 
its first production. He speaks of it in one of 
his letters dated 1818, condemning and ridi* 
culing the libretto, but praising the music and 
singing. 

The chorus gains increased importance in *'OteUo." 
The successive entry of two choruses, each with a 
fine crescendo effect, in the finale to the first act, is 
one of the striking features in this magnificent 
musical scene. But, full of beautiful and VCTy dra- 
matic music as Rossini's opera decidedly is, it has 
the great disadvantage of reminding us constantiy 
of what it does not resemble, — the "Othello'* of 
Shakspeare. Roderigo is too much brought for-, 
ward, la^o too much kept in the background ; it is 
only when the part of logo is given to such an 
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a<^tor as Ronconi that it regains its true dramatic 
importance. 

However, "Otello'' is one of Rossini's finest 
works in the serious style. Each dramatic scene is 
one continuous piece of music, and the recita- 
tive, as in " Elisabetta,'' is accompanied by the 
orchestra. " Otello " marks the end of the inter- 
minable recitatives with an accompaniment of piano 
or piano and double bass by which the rare musical 
pieces were separated in the serious works of Ros- 
sini's predecessors. The Germans had abolished the 
pianoforte as an orchestral instrument long before, 
and Gluck had expelled it from the orchestra of the 
French Opera in the year 1774. 

Instrumentation has of late years kept pace 
closely enough with the invention of new instru- 
ments, and orchestras are now similarly composed 
in Italy, France, Germany, and England— in short, 
throughout Europe. This was by no means the 
case when Rossini began to write for the stage, 
Italian orchestras by their constitution, if not by 
the skill of the executants, being at that time 
inferior to those of Germany, and even (in regard 
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to the variety of instruments) to those of 
France. 

The modem orchestra, if we reckon the miUtary 
band which is often introduced on the stage, and 
the organ which is sometimes heard at the back of 
the stage, includes every available instrument that is 
known except the piano ; which is an orchestra on a 
reduced scale, but ineffective and useless as an orches- 
tral unit in the midst of so many instruments of 
superior sonority. The piano, employed in France 
until the time of Gluck, in Italy until that 
of Bossini, for accompanying recitative, is now 
banished generally from the orchestra, though it 
occasionally figures as a sort of non-combatant at 
the conductor's desk, where it may serve at need to 
bring back an erring vocalist to the sense of musical 
propriety. Even in the " Barber of Seville ^ the 
piano to which Rosina sings her music lesson 

is dumb. Ahnaviva goes through the pantomime 

» 

of a pianist, but the sound is the sound of the 
orchestra. 

The history of some individual instruments has 
been written, notably that of the violin. But I know 
of no histor}' of the orchestra, — say from the day 
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of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Nahuchodo7WS(yf*e* — 
from sackbuts and psalteries to trombones and 
opheicleides, comets, saxhorns, saxotubas, and all 
kinds of saxophonous instruments. 

However, up to about the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Italian orchestra, to judge by Pergolese's 
" Serva Padrona," as executed in 1862 in Paris, con- 
sisted entirely of stringed instruments. Few of the 
wind instruments now used in orchestras were 
known, and of those that were known fewer still 
had been sufficiently perfected for artistic purposes. 
Hautboys and bassoons were the first wind instru- 
ments fildmittcd into Italian orchestras to vary the 
monotony inseparable from the use of stringed in- 
struments alone. 

The clarinet was not invented until the end of the 
seventeenth century, and was not recognised until 
long afterwards, even in Germany, as an orchestral 

♦ One of the worst puns ever made was made in verse on the 
production of Verdi's highly instrumental " Nabuchodonosore " at 
Paris in 1846. It is contained in the following quatrain :— 

Vraiment Taffiche est dans son tort, 
En faux on devrait la poursuivre : 
Pourquoi nous annoncer Nabuchodonos — or 
Quand c'est NabucJiodonoa — cuivre ? 
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instrument. It was introduced into French orches- 
tras towards the end of the eighteenth century. In 
Italy it was sparingly used, and never as a solo 
instrument until Rossini's time. 

With the exception of hautboys and bassoons, no 
wind instrument seems to have come fix)m the 
Italians. The so-called " Grerman flute/' as distin- 
guished fix)m the old flute with a mouth-piece, a sort 
of large flageolet, was perfected by the celebrated 
Quantz, the friend and music-master of Frederick 
the Great ; and, like all wind instruments, it has 
been much improved during the present century. 

The horn, known in England as the "French 
horn," in France, as the cor de chasse, was at first 
looked upon as an instrument to be sounded only 
in the woods and plains among dogs and horses. 
The Germans, not the French, made it available for 
orchestral purposes ; but in Italy brass instruments 
of every description were long regarded as fit only 
for the use of sportsmen and soldiers. Wind instru- 
ments in wood were thought more tolerable, and 
after hautboys and bassoons, flutes and clarinets 
crept in, — ^tho flute to be in time followed by its 
direct descendant, the piccolo. 
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Gluck invaded the orchestra of the French Opera 
with trombones, C3mibals, and the big drum in the 
year 1774, when he at the same time ejected the 
harpsichord, the piano of the period. Thirteen 
years later Mozart's trombones in " Don Giovanni " 
were considered a novelty at the Italian Opera of 
Vienna. 

With the exception of opheicleides, cornets-^- 
piston, and the large and constantly increasing 
family of saxhorns, Kossini, in his latest Italian 
Operas, used all the instruments that are known in 
the present day, and used them freely with all sorts 
of new combinations. It was not for nothing that 
he and his father had played the horn together when 
the young Kossini was gaining his earliest experience 
of orchestral eflfects. He was always faithful to his 
first instrument. "The art," says M. Fdtis, "of 
writing parts for the horn, with the development 
of all its resources, is quite a new art, which Rossini, 
in some sort, created." 

In looking over the score of " Otello," with Doni- 
zetti, ^ Sigismondi,' the librarian of the Conservatory 
at Naples, is said to have complained of the promi- 

M 
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nence given to the clarinets, and to have exclaimed 
with horror at the employment of homs and trom- 
bones without number. " Third and fourth homs ! " 
he cried ; " what does the man want ? The greatest 
of our composers have always been content with 
two. Shades of Pergolese, of Leo, of Jomelli! 
How they must shudder at the bare mention of 
such a thing ! Four homs ! Are we at a hunting 
party ? Four homs ! Enough to blow us to per- 
dition ! " The old professor was stiU more shocked 
by "1° 2°, 3° tromhoni,'' which, according to an 
anecdote, the authenticity of which can scarcely be 
guaranteed, he mistook for " 123 " trombones. 

The instrumentation of "Otello'' is far more 
sonorous than that of "Tancredi;" but Rossini 
made a still more liberal use of the brass instru- 
ments in the " Gazza Ladra " overture, which again 
is surpassed by the march and chorus (with the 
military band on the stage) in the first act of 
" Semiramide." 

Rossini must have been on the watch for new 
instruments, whereas, if his predecessors in Italy 
looked out for them, it was only with the view of 
keeping them out of the orchestra. 
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In " Semiramide," under the auspices of the com- , 
poser, the key-bugle made its (Ubut at the Fenice of 
Venice in 1823. In 1829, in "Guillaume Tell," 
the same composer brought out the comet-^-piston 
at the French Opera. 

Since '* Guillaume Tell," there has been no pro- 
gress in dramatic music, but there has been further 
progress in instrumentation. At one moment the 
continued invasion of "the brass" seems to have 
startled Rossini himself. In 1834, when his young 
friend Bellini had just produced " I Puritani," Ros- 
sini, writing an account of the first performance to 
a friend at Milan, said of the celebrated duet for 
Tamburini and Lablache, with its highly military 
accompaniments, " I need not describe the duet for 
the two basses. You must have heard it at Milan." 
But neither Bellini nor Donizetti brought forward 
any new instruments. 

In " Robert le Diable," Meyerbeer introduced a 
melody for four kettledrums. Kettledrums were 
never so treated before I In "Le Juif Errant," 
Hal^vy employed saxhorns to announce the Day of 
Judgment. 

Nevertheless, the saxhorn turned out not to- be 

M 2 
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the last trump. The ingenious . inventor had saxo- 
phones, saxotubeS) and other instruments of sound- 
ing brass, with names beginning in Sax, to offer to 
Meyerbeer, the Belgian Guides, and the musical and 
military world in general Perhaps there is no 
more splendid example of modem instrumentation 
than the march in the " Proph^te," wherein every 
possible brass instrument is employed. If the 
benign Pergolese could hear it as executed by Mr. 
Costa's band or bands (for one is not enough), he 
would fancy himself in Jericho, with the walls 
coming down. 



CHAPTER Vni- 

Rossini's reproductions from himself. 

" La Cenerentola " belongs to the composite order 
of operatic architecture. But no canon has been set 
against self-robbery; and Rossini, who never pro- 
fessed any theoiy on the subject of dramatic expres- 
sion in music, had the right to tate a piece from one 
of his works which had failed, or which seemed 
already to have had its day, to place it in another 
which was just about to appear. This was his con- 
stant practice, and its justification is to be found 
in its success. 

Of course Rossini had a system, and of course 
music does possess dramatic expression, up to a 
certain point. Figaro's air could not have been 
introduced into the trio of " Guillaume Tell ; " the 
"Non piu mesta" of ** Cenerentola " would not 
have seemed appropriate as the theme of the 
prayer in " Mosfe." 
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And it is to be noticed, moreover, that when 
Bossini made his own adaptations from himself, he 
was always successful, whereas other composers, who 
have manufactured pasticcios with motives borrowed 
from Eossini, have always failed. " Robert Bruce," 
arranged by M. Carafa, with Eossini's sanction, but 
not under Rossini's superintendence, made no im- 
pression, and we have seen that Eossini quite mis- 
trusted a M. Berettoni, who had constructed an 
opera called "Un Curioso Accidente," from pieces 
contained in the composer's early works. * This is 
not the place in which to speak of the shameful 
adaptations of Eossini's works produced in England, 
into which airs by nameless composers were intro- 
duced, and which were prefaced by absurd pots 
pourris called overtures, the work of the " conductor 
and composer " of the music attached to the theatre 
where Eossini was thus presented. The rule in 
regard to 2Xtsticcio-makmg is clear. It may be 
undertaken by the composer of the airs employed, 
but by no one else. 

Eossini is by no means the only composer who 
has transferred themes (seldom pieces in their com- 

♦ Page 21. 
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plete form) from one to another of his works. Ac- 
cording to M. Blaze de Bury,* Meyerbeer laid some 
of his early operas under contribution for " Dinorah/' 
which, perhaps for that reason, is so remarkably full 
of fresh spontaneous melody. 

Auber enriched his " Fra Diavolo " in a similar 
maimer, when he prepared it for the Italian stage. 
In the "Muette de Portici," again, the prayer is 
borrowed from a mass, the barcarolle from " Emma,'' 
the overture from ** Le Ma9on." 

Even Gluck, the favourite composer of those who 
maintain not only that music should render the cha- 
racter of a dramatic situation, but that it can and 
ought to reflect the meaning of particular phrases,— 
even Gluck, in arranging his works for the French 
stage, turned constantly for musical material to the 
works of his early days. 

Persons who are of opinion that Eossini's " Stabat 
Mater " is written in the operatic style, and that the 
airs of Handel's oratorios are not in the operatic 
style, maybe interested to hear that "Lord, remem- 
ber David,'' was originally composed for the opera 
of " Sosarme," where it is set to the words " Eendi 

♦ Meyerbeer et son Temps. 
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rSereno al Ciglio," and that "Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty," first appears in the opera of " Eo- 
delinda," as " Dove sei amato bene." 

That these changes have been made with success 
proves that there is no such thing a« definite expres- 
sion in music. The music of an impassioned love 
song may be adapted to the words of a prayer, and 
wiU only seem inappropriate to those who may 
chance to remember the words to which it was origi- 
nally composed. A positive feeling of joy or of 
grief, of exultation or of depression, of liveliness or 
of solemnity, can be expressed by musical means, 
without the assistance of words, but not mixed feel- 
ings, into which several shades of sentiment enter. 
At least not with definiteness ; though, once indi- 
cated by the words, they will obtain from music the 
most admirable colours, which will even appear to 
have been invented expressly and solely for them. 

Eossini did not go back to the operas of his 
youth for motives, pieces and overtures merely, as is 
sometimes supposed, to save himself trouble, though 
in one or two exceptional cases, when much pressed 
for time, he may have done something of the land ; 
but his principle was, when he had once produced a 
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really good piece, not to let it be lost — not to let it 
perish through the fault of an intolerable libretto. 

A libretto is sometimes so bad that the best music 
in the world will not cany it oflf : in vain the com- 
poser gives it wings, it will not fly. In such a 
case as that, it was Eossini's practice to disunite his 
hving music from the dead body of the drama to 
which it had been attached, and to present it again 
to the public in what he thought would prove a 
happier alliance. If, again, the union was a failure, 
he had no hesitation in marrying his music to more 
or less immortal verse for the third time. The third 
time the result was invariably happy ; witness the 
air, " Miei Kampolli," which was tried first in " La 
Pietra del Paragone," and secondly in "La Gaz- 
zetta," before it at last found its proper place in 
" La Cenerentola ; " and two of the finest pieces in 
the " Barber of Seville," the overture which had pre- 
viously belonged in succession to " Aureliano in 
Palmira" and " Elisabetta ; " and AlmavivaJs air, 
" Ecco ridente il Cielo," a treasure saved from the 
wreck of " Aureliano in Palmira," and which had 
before been picked out of the ruins of "Giro in 
Babilonia." 
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If Bossiui had only pursued his laudable system 
half way, neither the overture to the " Barber " nor 
the Count's cavatina would now have been heard ; 
and his happiest, if not his greatest, work would have 
lost two of its most brilliant ornaments. 

It must be observed that Kossini had never the 
slightest idea of allowing the same piece to belong 
to two different operas. " I get enraged," he once 
said, speaking of the pubUcation of his complete 
works, "when I think of that edition which contains 
every opera I have composed. The public will 
often find the same piece in different works, for I 
thought I had a right to take those which seemed 
to me the best from the operas which had failed, 
and place them in the new ones that I was com- 
posing. "When an opera was hissed, I looked upon 
it as utterly dead, and now I find everything 
brought to life again." • 

The libretto of "Cenerentola" is an adaptation 
from Etienne's " Cendrillon." Rossini composed 
the opera for the Teatro Valle, at Rome, where it 
produced on the 26th December, 1817, nearly 

* See " Ia Revue de Paris," Mfttch 1, 1856. 
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one year after the " Barber," a few months after 
" Otello " (winter season of 1816), and a few months 
before " La Gazza Ladra *' (spring season of 1 8 1 7). 
From the winter of 1815 to the spring of 1816, 
Rossini produced six operas, including the four 
masterpieces just named. The two minor works 
were " Torvaldo e Dorliska," and " La Gazzetta." 
*' La Cenerentola " was not quite so successful as 
" II Barbiere," and no wonder, for though crammed 
full of beautiful music, it is not all of one piece like 
its predecessor at Eome, to which, moreover, " Gin* 
derella " is very inferior in dramatic movement, and 
as a play generally. 

The "Barber," too, lends itself more readily to 
that perfect execution which it has so often attained. 

It contains five excellent parts, each essentially 
necessary to the intrigue, and only one inferior 
character, who only appears for a few minutes 
during a necessary pause in the action^ to sing a 
very pretty air. In regard to the two heroines, 
Rosina is certainly the most attractive, though 
Cinderella ought to be (but somehow is not) more 
sympathetic. 

Indeed, as a purely theatrical part, a part for stage 
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display, that of Rosina is quite unrivalled, and none 
is better adapted for the re-appearance of a favourite 
singer coming back to the scene of previous triumphs. 
Rosina makes her first entry on the balcony, as if 
only to receive the applause and congratulations of 
the public on her return. She has then to make a 
second entry, to sing a beautiful and very effective 
cavatina, and finally she has an admirable opportu- 
nity for gratifying the audience in the scene of the 
music lesson, by introducing some air which she 
knows, for national or sentimental reasons, or both, 
to be particularly agreeable to them. 

CenerentoUiy however, is far from being an insig- 
nificant heroine, and Madame Giorgi-Righetti sang 
the music admirably, as a year before she had sung 
that of Rosina. She was especially applauded for 
her brilliant delivery of the final rondo, " Non piu 
mesta." This was the foiuth and last time that 
Rossini concluded an opera with an air of display for 
the prima donna. It seemed to him, no doubt, that 
the device had now been sufficiently employed — 
which, however, did not force his successors to be of 
the same opinion. 
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As to the borrowed pieces in " Cenerentola," the 
history of the air " Miei RampoUi " has been already 
traced through two operas. It belonged originally 
to "La Pietra del Paragone," together with the 
duet " Un Soave non so che/' the drinking chorus, 
and the burlesque proclamation of the Baron. The 
sestet, the stretta of the finale, the duet " Zitto, 
Zitto," were taken from " II Turco in Italia." 

" Cenerentola " was the last of the great prima 
donna parts which Kossini composed for the con- 
tralto voice. He wrote nothing more, then, either 
for Madame Giorgi-Righetti, or for Madame Marco- 
lini, the original Tancredi. 

" La Cenerentola " seems to have been intended 
as a pendent to " II Barbiere," and at one time 
almost rivalled that work in popularity. Sontag, 
Malibran, Alboni, have appeared with brilliant suc- 
cess in the part of the heroine, which, like those of 
Rosina and Isabella, has often been sung by 
sopranos since the general dethronement of the con- 
tralto by the soprano voice in principal characters. 
But of late years this opera has seldom been played, 
and in England not since Madame Alboni's last 
series of performances at Her Majesty's Theatre. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" LA GAZZA LADRA " : THE CONTBALTO VOICE. 

The Patriarch of Moscow, arrayed in all his 
splendour, was about to lay the foundation stone of 
a new church, when his consecrated trowel, formed 
of massive gold, could nowhere be found. Dreadful 
things happened. No one could say what had 
become of the precious instrument. The question 
was put to the nobles, the merchants were put to 
the question, the peasants were knouted and sent to 
Siberia ; still the golden trowel was not forth- 
coming. 

At last the Tsar died of grief ; the great bell of 
Ivan Velikoi, the sound of which is never heard 
except on the most solemn occasions, was about to 
be tolled, when the aged bell-ringer, on ascending 
the tower, was much startled at startling a magpie 
which had turned the sacred belfry into a receptacle 
for stolen goods. In the midst of the hoard accu- 
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mulated by the thievish bird, which included a fur 
cap, a wooden spoon, a pair of goloshes, a hymn- 
book, and a tenpenny nail, the long-lost golden 
trowel was discovered. 

The Patriarch, now advanced in years, laid the 
foundation stone of the new church. He then pro- 
nounced a curse, the terms of which are unfit for 
publication, on the magpies of Moscow, and forbad 
them to approach the holy city within a distance of 
forty versts. Accordingly, no magpie is ever seen in 
Moscow — except, of course, on the stage, when " La 
Gazza Ladra " is performed. 

Wherever th^ legend on which the story of the 
Maid and the Magpie may have come from — and 
its birthplace is doubtless much further east than 
Moscow — the drama or melodrama of domestic, 
military, and judicial interest on which Rossini's 
" Gazza Ladra " is founded, belongs, like the dra- 
matic originals of " II Barbiere " and " La Cene- 
rentola," to the French. The French playwrights, 
if not good librettists themselves, are certainly 
cunning contrivers of plots on which good libretti 
may be founded. " Le Nozze di Figaro," " II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia," are both derived from Beau- 
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marchais; "La Cenerentola " from Etienne; "La 
Sonnambula *' from Scribe ; " Lucrezia Borgia," 

Emani/' and "Rigoletto," from Victor Hugo. 

Linda di Chamouni*' is only " La Grace de Dieu ;" 
"La Grazza Ladra," "La Pie Voleusc" in another 
form. If there should ever be a recognised national 
division of literary labour in the world, England, 
considering how much the works of Eichardson, 
Fielding, Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray have 
been read on the continent, may perhaps supply 
the novels ; but the French already write plays in 
every shape for the whole world. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Vertprd was acting with 
great success in " La Pie Voleuse," when Paer, 
happening to see the piece, was struck with its capa- 
bilities for musical setting, bought the book, made 
notes in the margin with a view to its conversion 
into an opera, and forwarded it to his librettist 
The librettist thought, with Paer, that the subject 
was excellent for music ; but he preferred to treat 
it for Eossini, who seems to have profited by the 
treachery of Paer's poet in ordinary. 

The story of the Maid and the Magpie does not 
in the present day seem to have been worth quar- 
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relling about ; nor, for that matter, did it lead to 
any positive dispute. Only Rossini constructed a 
fine musical work on a dramatic scafiblding fur- 
nished by Paer, who had no more wish to help him 
to a plot than one rival generally has to assist 
another, especially when the aid is to come from the 
less successful of the two. 

The same Paer, composer of "Agnese" and 
several works which were very popular during 
his lifetime, was more unfortunate stiU with a 
libretto which he did make into an opera, and 
which Beethoven nevertheless adopted for his 
" FideUo." 

" I have seen your piece," said Beethoven to 
Paer, with cruel thoughtlessness, *'and think of 
setting it to music ! " Thus, Paer's " Leonora, 
ossia Tamore conjugale " came to be overshadowed 
by the superior presence of Beethoven's great 
work. 

" La Gazza Ladra " belongs neither to opera seria 
nor to opera bufia ; nor can it be classed with those 
operas of mezzo carattere, " II Barbiere/' and " La 
Cenerentola.'' It is a domestic drama set to music 
— very inferior, as to the subject, to its successors in 
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tte same style, " La Sonnambula," and " Linda di 
Chamouni." 

The heroine of each of these dramas is the 
victim of a slight mistake. Whether 'tis nobler 
to be suspected of carrying on an intrigue with a 
village count or of stealing a silver spoon, may 
be left to the decision of those prima donnas who 
have represented both Ninetta and Amina; but 
the stoiy of " La Sonnambula " is certainly both 
more probable, and more pleasing, than that of " La 
Gazza Ladra," which Rossini does not seem to have 
been able to treat seriously. The plot is so badly 
woven in " La Gazza Ladra " that it scarcely hangs 
together at all. We feel almost from the beginning 
that everything can be explained at any moment 
if Ninetta will only give herself the trouble to 
apeaL 

Fernando cannot say a word in defence of his 
daughter, though it is to save her that he has given 
himself up to the authorities. If Niiietta will 
make no statement, it is for fear of compromising 
her father — who, however, by his own act is 
already as much compromised as he well can be. 

In " La Sonnambula," on the other hand, appear- 
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ances are entirely against the unfortunate Aminay 
who, to the last moment, is entirely unable to 
explain her conduct. 

In "La Gazza Ladra" Rossini makes some 
amends to the contralto voice for dethroning it from 
the highest position, formerly assigned to it in 
serious opera. Before Rossini's time, when a soprano 
and a contralto part were introduced together, the 
former was for the primo uomo (sopranist), the latter 
for the prima donna. We have seen that Rossini 
after writing one part for a sopranist (Velluti in 
" Aureliano "), never wrote a second. Taking his 
prima donnas as he found them, he continued to 
compose the principal female part for the contralto, 
and dispensed with the soprano, except where, as in 
" L'ltaliana," he found it convenient to introduce a 
soprano voice merely for the sake of the concerted 
pieces. 

In writing "La Gazza Ladra" for the com- 
pany of La Scala at Milan, he foimd two female 
vocalists to whom he could with advantage give 
leading parts : one a soprano, or mezzo-soprano, as 
she would now be called, Madame Theresa Belloc ; 
and the other a contralto, Mademoiselle (Jalianis. 
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The fonner was the prima donmi : for the latter 
Sofidiii compoesed the channing part of Pippo — the 
fiwt ijerx^ndary auxilian' part for the contralto which 
occurs in opera. 

Pipjjfj, then, was the first of that interesting tribe 
of rich-voiced hermaphrodite.s for whom so many 
channing melodies were to be written. The humble 
PipjMj was the precursor of the picturesque Malcolm 
Graeme^ of the chivalrous Armce, of the impulsive 
Maffeo Orsini, of the courteous Vrhano ; as Made- 
moiselle Galianis was the forerunner of Pisaroni, 
of Brambilla, and of AlbonL In the present day, 
for sound commercial reasons, no singer will remain 
a contralto who can possibly become a soprano ; 
and, whether it be an effect or a cause, since "Linda 
di Chamouni" (1842), the class of parts represented 
by the above-named types has received no addition. 

Contraltos for the representation of interesting 
adolescents were so rare when " La Gazza Ladra " 
was first produced, that in most companies the part 
of Pippo was assigned to a baritone or bass. 

In bringing out " La Gazza Ladra " at Milan, 
Rossini was somewhat in the same position as when, 
four years previously, he had produced " Tancredi " 
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at Venice. The Milanese had not considered " II 
Turco in Italia," which Eossini wrote for La Scala 
in 1814, quite good enough for them. This had 
not prevented Rossini (who must have been a 
better judge of his own music than the Milanese 
public) from prefixing the overture written for 
'' II Turco in Italia " to " Otello," nor from trans- 
ferring several pieces from the body of that work 
to " La Cenerentola." Still the Milanese, jealous 
of the public of Eome, for whom "II Barbiere'' 
and " La Cenerentola " had been composed, and of 
that of Naples, where " Otello " had recently been 
produced, fancied themselves slighted, and seem to 
have gone to the first representation of " La Gazza 
Ladra " with the determination to stand no trifling 
from the composer. 

Rossini attacked them at once at the very 
beginning of the overture with a roll of the drum 
— or rather of two drums, one at each end of the 
orchestra — which they could not say had been 
heard before either at Rome, at Venice, or at 
Naples. The audience could not but be attentive, 
and continuing to listen, could not but be delighted. 
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The freshness and beauty of the melodies, the 
brilliancy and sonority of the instrumentation, the 
happy verve which animates the whole work, 
produced their natural effect. 

It cannot be said, however, that Rossini's overture 
was applauded without a single dissentient voice. 
One young man in the pit — a student of music, and 
a pupil of Rolla, the leader of the orchestra — ^went 
almost into convulsions on hearing the drums, and 
wished to take summary vengeance on the composer 
who had ventured to introduce such instruments 
into an operatic orchestra. The youthful conser- 
vative, with all the ardour of an Italian revolutionist, 
swore that he would have Rossini's blood, and went 
about with a stiletto in the hope of meeting him. 

The master of this vehement orchestral purist 
warned Rossini that he meant mischief ; but 
Rossini was so much amused at the idea of any 
one wishing to assassinate him because in an 
overture of a military character he had introduced 
a couple of drums, that he got RoUa to bring him 
and the young man together. Then in a humble 
tode he set forth his reasons for introducing the 
instruments which had so irritated the student's 
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susceptible ears, and ended by promising never to 
oflEend in a similar manner again. For which, or 
better reasons, Eossini never afterwards began an 
overture with a duet for drums. 

The overture of "La Gazza Ladra" is still the 
most popular in Italy of all Rossini's overtures, and 
it formed an essential part of the programme at all 
the commemorative performances given throughout 
Italy after the composers death. When it was 
executed for the first time it caused raptures of en- 
thusiasm. The audience rose, applauded, called out 
to the composer, after the queer Italian fashion, and 
continued to applaud for several minutes. 

They had now quite forgotten their predetermi- 
nation to be severe ; they were only too grateful to 
Rossini for the pleasure he had aflforded them. The 
reconciliation was perfect. The public was prepared 
to be enchanted with everything ; the introduction 
was very much admired, and Ninetta's cavatina, the 
celebrated 

'* Di placer mi balza il cor " 

obtained as much applause as the overture itself. 

Madame Belloc had sung her air a second time, 
and it was being called for again, when Rossini, from 
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his place in the orchestra, appealed to the audience 
to allow the performance to proceed, saying that the 
part of Ninetta was very heavy, and that Madame 
Belloc, if called upon to repeat her solos, might be 
unable to get through it. This protest against the 
encore system found rational listeners, and the opera 
went on without further intenniption. 

Rossini had particularly counted on the success of 
the prayer for three voices — 

" Oh, nume Lenefico ! " 

and he was not deceived in his expectation. The 
success of a prayer for three voices in Winter's 
recently produced opera of " Maometto " is said to 
have determined Rossini to introduce a concerted 
preghiera of his own in "La Gazza Ladra." It 
was a novelty in those days to see operatic charac- 
ters address a formal invocation to Heaven. Now 
it is the first thing that occurs to them when they 
are in tix)uble. 

A dozen operas might be mentioned in which one 
or more of the personages, and generally a whole 
crowd, fall down on their knees before the audience 
and begin to pray. In " La Gazza Ladra " there 
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axe two prayers ; the one just mentioned, in the ter- 
zetto, and Ninetta's prayer in the scene of her con- 
demnation. Rossini, when he did take an idea from 
another composer, appropriated it so thoroughly that 
it belonged to him for ever afterwards. He prac- 
tised in music the precept enjoined by Voltaire in 
literature, — not to rob without killing. Mosca's 
crescendo ceased to belong to Mosca when it had 
once been adopted by Rossini ; and Winter, after 
the trio of " La Gazza Ladra," and above all, the 
preghiera in " Mosfe," could no longer pass, even in 
Italy, as the inventor of stage praying. 

But were it not that the prayer in Winter's 
"Maometto," produced at Milan just before "La 
Gazza Ladra," is known to have made a distinct 
impression on Rossini, and to have induced him to ' 
order a prayer forthwith from his own librettist, 
there would be no reason at all why the prayer in 
" La Gazza Ladra " should be attributed to Winter, 
considering that a much better model of the 
same operatic form already existed in the " trio of 
masks " in " Don Giovanni." 

Once more let it be remarked that almost every- 
thing new in Rossini was already old in Mozart. 
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But apart from his own endless verve, gaiety, and 
melodic inventiveness, what really does belong 
to Rossini in the matter of operatic forms is the 
preghiera for a whole body of voices, as first 
introduced in " Mos&." 




CHAFrER X. 

ARMIDA, ADELAIDA, AND ADINA. 

After the immense success of " La Gazza Ladra/* 
Rossini returned to Naples. It will be remembered 
that while he was at Rome superintending the pro- 
duction of *'I1 Barbiere di Siviglia" the San Carlo 
had been burnt down. King Ferdinand was in 
despair at the loss of his magnificent theatre; but 
that enterprising manager, Barbaja, hearing of his 
monarch's grief, went to him, and promised to re- 
build the San Carlo, more magnificent than ever^,^ in 
nine months. Barbaja fulfilled his promise, and in 
January, 1817, the new San Carlo was reopened. 

The same year, a few months after the production 
of "La Gazza Ladra," Rossini brought out at the 
San Carlo an opera called " Armida," in which the 
principal characters were assigned to Mdlle. Colbran, 
Nozzari, and Benedetti. Although very successful 
at the time, this opera seems soon to have been for- 
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gotten — doubtless by reason of the subject not being 
sufficiently modem for our modem taste. " Armida" 
is noticeable as the only one of Rossini's Italian 
operas containing ballet music, a style in which, as 
in every other, he was a consummate master. Of 
this he gave brilliant proof a dozen years afterwards 
in* the imrivalled ballet music of " Guillaume Tell." 

The music written for the divertissement of 
** Armida" was transferred in 1827 to the French 
edition of " Mos^ " as reconstracted for the stage of 
the Acad^mie. "Armida" contains the celebrated 
duet "Amor possente nume '* (which Davidc thought 
fit to introduce into the last act of " Otello " ; at a 
period, however, when the composer was no longer 
in Italy to control him), and a beautiful chorus for 
female voices, " Che tutto e calma.'' 

In regard to choruses, as to solo voices, Itossini 
had to suit his music to his company. At Naples 
he had a fine choras of women as well as of men. 
At Rome only men sang in the chorus. Thus the 
choruses in "II Barbiere " are written exclusively 
for male voices. 

It is also worth observing that "Armida," like 
" Otello " and " Mosfe in Egitto," is in thrive acts ^ 
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division which in a few years (witness the operas of 
Donizetti and Bellini) was quite to supersede the 
old division into two acts, with the interval between 
filled up by a ballet au hour long. 

In the winter of the same year (1817) Rossini 
revisited Rome, where he was once more engaged to 
write an opera for the carnival "Adelaida di 
Borgogna " was the title of the work, which is said 
to have been well received, but does not seem to 
have left many traces. 

Some time in 1818 a Portuguese nobleman re- 
quested Rossini to write an opera for the San Carlo 
theatre of Lisbon, which was delivered and produced 
the same year under the title of "Adina Ossia il 
Califib di Bagdad." " Adina '' was a little work in 
one act, the music of which does not seem to have 
become known out of Portugal 



CHAPTER XI. 

"MOSft IN EGITTO:" REFORMS IN OPERA SERIA. 

" Mosi in Egitto '' marks Rossini's third onward 
step and third great success in opera seria : " Tan- 
credi/' '* OteUo/' " Mos^/' 

We meet again with Benedetti, Nozzari, and 
Mdlle. Colbran in the cast of this work, which was 
produced at the San Carlo Theatre in the Lent of 
1818. 

Barbaja had further engaged the celebrated Porto, 
to whom, to Benedetti, and to basses and baritones 
in general, Rossini rendered an important service by 
composing the parts of Faraoiie and Mosi for the 
bass voice. Porto's magnificent tones were so 
eflfective that he rendered Faraone as prominent a 
personage as Mos^ himself. But Benedetti, who 
had " made up " after Michael Angelo's celebrated 
statue, shared Porto's success. 

Nozzari, as tenor, represented a lover; Mdlle. 
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Colbran, as prima donna, his beloved, who, according 
to the excellent dramatic custom, when nations or 
parties are in conflict, belonged to opposite sides. 

The final emancipation of the serious basso (the 
comic basso was already eligible for leading parts) 
dates from the production of "Mos^," in 1818. 
The liberation was gradual ; for, both in " Tancredi *' 
and in " Otello," exceptional prominence had been 
given to what was formerly called and considered 
the ultima parte. In "La Gazza Ladra," too, which, 
however, was not an opera seria, but an opera 
of mezzo carattere, Galli, who was afterwards to 
appear as Mdometto and Assur, had played the 
bass or baritone part of Fernando. 

It may be said tJiat Rossini, having two basses at 
hand, composed the parts of Mosd and Faraone for 
them; as, in 1816, having two first tenors to write 
for, he assigned to them the characters of Otello and 
lago'. But it is more reasonable to infer that he 
had now determined to grant the bass his natural 
dramatic rights, as the representative of imposing 
and gloomy, as well as of jovial parts. 

By this innovation, moreover, Eossini gave variety 
to his casts, and increased his resources for concerted 
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musia Probably he would have introduced it be- 
fore could he have found the singers he wanted 
among the companies he had engaged to write fon 
But it was not the custom at the time of Rossini's 
youth for composers to give important parts to bass 
angers; and it was only the demand for leading 
basses created by Rossini which afterwards caused 
the supply. Moving constantly about fix)m one 
theatre, one city, to another, and producing three 
operas a year, he was obliged to write his music 
according to his singers' voices. 

Meyerbeer, when he had begun to compose for 
the French opera,, would wait patiently, month after 
month, and year after year, until he could find just 
the voice he wanted; but he did not, like Rossini, 
compose thirty-four operas before he was thirty-two 
years of age. 

The choral portion of "Mosfe" is all important. The 
chorus of the plague of darkness, in the first act, was 
found one of the most impressive pieces when the 
work was first produced; and this was quite sur- 
passed at subsequent representations by the ad- 
mirable preghiera of the passage of the Red Sea, 
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where the same melody, with just one significant 
shade of difierence, is heard, first in the minor, as a 
plaintive supplication, afterwards in the major, as 
a joyous thanksgiving. Nothing is more simple, 
nothing can be- more perfect. The music thoroughly 
beautiful, the efiect thoroughly dramatic. 

"Among other things that can be said in praise 
of your hero, do not forget that he is an assassin," 
remarked Dr. Cottougna of Naples to the Abbd 
Carpani, at the time of the general enthusiasm 
caused by " Mosfe." " I can cite to you," he con- 
tinued, "more than forty attacks of nervous fever, or 
violent convulsions on the part of young women 
fond to excess of music, which have no other origin 
than the prayer of the Hebrews in the third act, 
with its superb change of key." 

In England "Mosfe" is scarcely known. The 
work being unpresentable on our stage in its 
original form, was brought out, a few years after 
its production as an oratorio, and afterwards, with, 
a complete transformation in the libretto, as an 
opera under the title of "Pietra Eremita." The 
operatic version was given at the King's Theatre 
with so much success that it attracted large audi- 
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ences during an entire season. No nervous fevers, 
no convulsions, were placed to its account ; but the 
subscribers were in ecstacies, and one of the most 
distinguished supporters of the theatre assured Mr. 
EberSj the manager, that he deserved well of his 
country, and ofiered as a proof of gratitude to 
propose him at White's. 

It has been recorded that when "Moise," the 
French version of " Mosfe in Egitto," as remodelled 
by Rossini, was brought out at the French Opera, 
forty-five thousand francs were sunk in the Red Sea, 
and to no efiect. In London the Red Sea became 
merely a river, which, however, failed quite as sig- 
nally as the larger body of wat^r, and had to be 
drained oS before the second performance took 
place. 

An It^dian version of the French version of the 
original Italian version of " Mos^ " was produced at 
the Royal Italian Opera some twenty years ago 
under the title of "Zora." It had no permanent 
success, and was not even played a second season. 
The piece was found too long, too heavy — ^it was 
liviug music united to a dramatic corpse. 

The beautiful prayer, however, survives, and will 
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doubtless long continue to survive the rest of the 
work. Played on a single instrument, as by Sivori 
on the violin, at the service performed in memory 
of Kossini at Florence, or sung by thousands of 
vocalists to the accompaniment of some hundreds 
of musicians, as at various musical gatherings in 
London and Paris, the melody is always touching, 
the maas of harmony always impressive. 

It is remarkable that this hymn with two aspects, 
first mournful, then jubilant, wa3 an after thought, 
and was, moreover, improvised like more than one 
of Rossini's finest pieces. Indeed, what melody, 
unless it be a reminiscence, is not an improvisation ? 
The idea comes or it does not come. 

The story of the theatrical Red Sea and the 
comic efiect produced by its waves, and of the 
sublime efiect produced by the chorus sung on its 
banks, has often been told, but in a " Life of 
Rossini " it must of necessity be repeated. 

The production of the drama presented many 
scenic difficulties, fi^om the plague of darkness with 
which the piece commences, to the passage of the 
Red Sea, which concludes it 

The representation of darkness was easily 

2 
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managed by lowering the stage lights, but the 
passage of the Red Sea was a far more formidable 
affair; and instead of producing the effect antici- 
pated it was received every night with laughter. 
The two first acts were always applauded, but the 
Red Sea, instead of aiding, completely marred the 
denouement of the third. 

The work, in spite of the Red Sea, lived through 
one season. When it was about to be revived, 
the season, or two seasons afterwards, the librettist, 
Tottola, rushed into Rossini's room, found him 
holding his usual levee in bed surrounded by 
friends, and rushing towards him with a sheet 
of manuscript in his hand, he exclaimed that he 
had saved the third act. 

Rossini thought the third act, or rather its de- 
nouement, past redemption. Tottola suggested that 
a prayer for the Israelites before and after the 
miraculous passage might prove very effective, and 
Rossini saw at once what could be made of the 
notion. 

" There are the verses," exclaimed the librettist ; 
** I wrote them in an hour.'' 

"I will get up and write the music," replied 
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Eossini. " You shall have it in a quarter of an 
hour/^ 

He in fact jumped out of bed, began to write in 
his shirt, and had finished the piece in eight or ten 
minutes. 

A story like this is worth verifying, or at least 
tracing to its source. Stendhal first told it in 
France ; Stendhal translated it firom the Abb^ Car- 
pani ; and Carpani attributes it to a firiend who 
was present in Rossini's room when the incident 
took place. 

" The day afterwards,'' says Stendhal, " the audi- 
ence were delighted as usual with the first act, and 
all went well until the third, when the passage of 
the Red Sea being at hand the audience as usual 
prepared to be amused. The laughter was just 
beginning in the pit, when it was observed that 
Moses was about to sing. He commenced his 
solo. 

" Dal tuo stellato." 

It was the first verse of a prayer which all the 
people repeat in chorus after Moses. Surprised at 
this novelty, the pit listened, and the laughter 
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entirely ceased. The chorus, exceedingly fine, was 
in the minor. Aaron continues, followed by the 
people. Finally Elcia addresses to Heaven the 
same supplication, and the people respond. Then 
all fall on their knees and repeat the prayer with 
enthusiasm : the miracle is performed, the sea has 
opened to leave a path to the people protected by 
the Lord. This last part is in the major. It is 
impossible to imagine the thunders of applause that 
resounded throughout the house; one would have 
thought it was coming down. The spectators in 
the boxes standing up and leaning over to applaud, 
called out at the top of their voice " Bello, beUo ! 
che bello 1" I never saw so much enthusiasm, 
nor such a complete success, which was so much 
the greater inasmuch as people were quite prepared 
to laugL .... After that deny that music has a 
direct physical effect upon the nerves ! I am almost 
in tears when I think of this prayer." 

After the miracle in " Mosfe," it is not astonishing 
that Eossini should have become a firm believer in 
the efficacy of operatic prayer. He now introduced 
it at every opportunity; and it is noticeable that 
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in each of the four operas which Eossini produced 
at the Academy a choral preghiera occurs. Auber 
turned this new dramatic means to admirable ac- 
count in " La Muette de Portici," and Meyerbeer, 
after making liberal use of it in other works, 
seems to have employed it in " L'Africaine *' almost 
to excess. Here we find prayers all through the 
opera; from the members of the Inquisition in 
one act; from the sailors on board the celebrated 
ship in another ; from the priests of Madagascar in 
a third. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THREE UNFAMILIAR WORKS. 

When Eossini was thirty-seven years of age he had 
written thirty-seven operas, without counting those 
enlarged editions of former works, "Moise" and 
"Le Sifege de Corinthe/' Of this number a good 
many arc forgotten, many too were never known 
out of Italy at alL The best, and not merely the 
best, but the most typical, have remained. Admir- 
able works, which might have made the reputation 
of another composer, have been overshadowed by 
masterpieces from the same hand. Eepetitions too 
have perished by the side of originals, and the time 
will no doubt come when people will judge of 
Eossini almost entirely by the " Barber of Seville " 
— ^the best proportioned, the most characteristic, and 
certainly the most fortimate in regard to a libretto, 
of all his works. 

Ever3rthing that relates to Eossini's earliest works 
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is interesting; indeed at one time "L'Inganno 
Felice " was his very best opera — which it is evident 
that " Ricciardo e Zoraide/' the thirtieth on the list, 
never could have been. This last production, written 
in the year 1818 for the San Carlo, must have been 
admirably executed, the chief parts being entrusted 
to Mademoiselle Colbran, Benedetti the basso, and 
the two tenors, Nozzare and Davide ; but it had 
the misfortune to be produced immediately after 
" Mose," and was crushed by the greater work. 

Of "Ermione" little seems now to be known, 
except that the libretto was based on Racine's 
" Andromaque," that in addition to Mademoiselle 
Colbran and the two tenors, Davide and Nozzare, 
the celebrated contralto Pisarone (for whom Rossini, 
a few months afterwards, wrote the part of Malcolm 
Graeme) was included in the cast, and that the 
work, though presented on the stage with all pos- 
sible advantages, made no lasting impression. It 
is not even certain that it made a very favourable 
impression in the first instance ; and if " Ricciardo 
e Zoraide " lost by coming just after " Mos^,'' 
*^ Ermione " can scarcely have gained by coming 
just before " La Donna del Lago." 
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Stendhal — an untrustworthy guide, the more so 
as he makes no distinction between his own per- 
sonal opinions and those of Carpani, from whom he 
so constantly borrows — informs us that the music 
of " Ermione " is composed in the declamatory style 
of Gluck. M. Azevedo says that it is written in 
the simple, vigorous style adopted by Rossini for 
treating the subject of " Guillaume Tell." The two 
statements may be reconciled, if indeed (which is 
quite probable) one has not been suggested by 
the other. It may be said generally, that in 
** Ermione" the composer studied the dramatic 
requirements of his subject more than the vocal 
capabilities of his singers. The experiment does 
not seem to have been successful as far as the 
public taste was concerned. 

But between "Ermione" and "La Donna del 
Lago,*' both produced at the San Carlo at Naples, 
Rossini brought out "Eduardo e Cristina" at 
Venice. 

According to the author of Le Rossiniane, 
" Eduardo e Cristina " was little more than Rossini's 
two previous operas, "Ricciardo e Zoraide" and 
"Ermione," in another shape. The manager of 
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the San Benedetto Theatre at Venice had engaged 
Kossini to furnish him with a work for the Spring 
season. But urgent private affairs detained the 
composer at Naples, which he could not prevail 
upon himself to quit until about ten days before 
the day fixed for the production of his new and 
original work. 

It is true that Eossini had in the meanwhile 
forwarded a good many pieces of music to the 
expectant manager. The words were not always 
the same as those which the manager had forwarded 
to him, but no one, not even the manager, pays 
much attention to the words of an opera, and the 
Venetian impresario was only too glad to get the 
music. 

Nine days before the day of performance Rossini 
arrived in Venice to give the finishing touches to 
his work, see it through the rehearsals, and direcfr 
the first representation. 

The opera was immensely applauded ; but after 
the first two or three pieces the audience all 
remarked a Neapolitan merchant in the pit who 
seemed to know the work by heart, and anticipated 
the vocalists in singing the principal melodies. 
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His neighbours asked him how he came to have 
heard the new music. 

" New music V* replied the merchant ; " it is 
a mixture of * Ricciardo e Zoraide ' and ' Ermione/ 
produced at Naples six months ago. The only 
thing new is the title. Rossini has taken the most 
beautiful phrase from the duet in * Eicciardo/ and 
turned it into a cavatina for your new opera. Even 
the words are the same. *Ah nati in ver noi 
siamo.' '' 

During the entre-acte, and while the ballet was 
going on, the story of the Neapolitan merchant, 
after being told in the theatrical cafe, soon spread 
in the theatre itself. The local dilettanti, who had 
been vying with one another in sounding the praises 
of the work, were disgusted to find that it had not 
been written for them at all, but had been com- 
posed for Naples. 

However, the public liked the music, and yielding 
only to their own impressions, applauded it. The 
impresario on the other hand was bound to be 
seriously annoyed, and said that Eossini had shame- 
fully deceived him, had ruined him, and so on. 
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Eossini answered that he had promised the manager 
music which would be applauded ; that his music 
had been and would continue to be applauded^ and 
that applause, above all from the managerial point 
of view, was the one thing to be considered. 

The manager's reply to this sophism has not 
been preserved. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

SACRED AND SECULAR SUBJECTS. 

It was the fate of Eossini to have to write a 
certain number of complimentary cantatas, two of 
which were composed and executed in the year 
1819 ; one in honour of the King of Naples, the 
other to congratulate his visitor the Emperor of 
Austria. 

Rossini did not admit the principle of nation- 
ality in music, which he divided generally into 
good music and bad. He also seems to have 
held that music had no politics, and he composed 
with the greatest impartiality works for the 
liberal, and for the monarchical and conservative 
side. He is known to have written a patriotic 
hymn at Bologna in 1815. Cimarosa had been 
thrown into prison (where, according to some 
writers, he was poisoned) for a similar perform- 
ance; but Cimarosa doubtless went to work with 
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greater earnestness than Eossini, and doubtless 
did not limit the expression of his political 
opinions to music alone. 

In 1820 Eossini produced a patriotic cantata at 
Naples during the temporary success of the Liberals ; 
and in 1823 composed " II Vero Omaggio," a cantata 
performed at Verona during the Congress at which 
liberal ideas played no great part. 

In 1847 he addressed his "Stanzas" to Pius IX., 

« 

and he had previously made his peace with the 
Church by composing a mass, which was performed 
at Naples in 1819 — the year of the two cantatas. 
It is noticeable that the various pieces contained 
in this religious work (apparently the one which 
figures in several catalogues with the date of 1832 
erroneously attached to it) were all founded on 
motives from Eossini's operas. 

This was the mass which, according to some 
enthusiastic Neapolitan priest, could not fail, in 
spite of all his sins, to open to Eossini the gates of 
Paradise. "Knock with that," he said, "and St. 
Peter cannot refuse you." 

Handel, in a similar manner, transferred several 
of his operatic airs to oratorios. Music serves 
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admirably to heighten the eflfcct of a dramatic 
situation, or to give force and intensity to the expres- 
sion of words ; but the same music may often be 
allied with equal advantage to words of very diffe- 
rent shades of meaning. Thus the same music 
may be made to depict sentiments, feelings, even 
passions (grief, remorse, ardent longing), which 
belong equally to a religious and to a secular order 
of ideas. Gluck knew as well as Piccini and all the 
Italian composers, that an overture written specially 
for one opera might, without disadvantage, be pre- 
fixed to another. Gluck's overture to "Armide" 
was originally the overture to " Telemacco," and he 
borrowed both from the said " Telemacco " and from 
his "Clemenza di Tito," to enrich the score of 
" Iphig^nie en Aulide.'' 

Paisiello, when he was Napoleon's chapel master, 
used to compose a mass every two months or oftener 
— ^he produced fourteen in two years. He received 
a thousand francs apiece for them, and it is said 
that after making use of numerous pieces of church 
music which he had written for Italy, he went for 
his motives to his serious and even his comic 
operas. One can recall many love songs of an 
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elevated character, those of Mozart and of Schubert 
for instance, songs of a mournful and regretful 
character, songs of a sentimental and slightly pas- 
sionate cast, which only require to be united to 
religious words to acquire religious character. 

It is of course essential for the success of music 
thus transferred from secular to religious composi- 
tions, that it shall be heard for the first time as part 
of the latter. 



CHAPTER XIV- 



*'la donna del lago." 



In proportion as Eossini elevated and enlarged 
his style, in proportion as lie aimed at rendering 
hia works truly dramatic, so did his success dimi- 
nish. The grand combinations in "La Donna del 
Lago" were not appreciated at Naples; "Semi- 
ramide'' was coldly received at Venice; " Guillaume 
TeU " did not please the public when it was first 
produced at Paris. 

If Eossini could have produced anything finer 
than "Guillaume Tell," who knows but that it 
would have been hissed ? 

"La Donna del Lago'' and "Guillaume TeU" 
possess many points in common, the Italian work 
being in some sort the forerunner of the greater 
work composed for the French stage. Both dramas 
are conceived on a large scale, and deal with large 
masses ;_^both are full of new picturesque effects. 
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and one may almost say " local colour," though 
Rossini did not commit the puerility of introducing 
national tunes to remind his audiences that the 
scene of " La Donna del Lago '' was in Scotland, 
that of " GuiUaume Tell '' in Switzerland. 

Among the very numerous reforms introduced by 
Rossini into opera seria — ^reforms which now pass 
without notice because no works by Italian com- 
posers anterior to Rossini are ever played* — the 
choice of subject has not yet been mentioned. 

As French dramatists and painters, until the 
beginning of what is called the romantic movement, 
dealt only with classical subjects, so Italian com- 
posers were confined, either by general prejudice 
or by a mere habit of routine, to the legendary 
and mythological subjects of antiquity. Rossini 
had, it is true, come down to the Crusades in 
" Tancredi," but the libretto of that work all the 
same was based on one of the most conventional 
specimens of the French classical drama. Without 

* There are opera-goers stiU living who have heard Cimarosa's 
" Matnmonio Segretto/' but no opera seria by an Italian composer 
anterior to Rossini has been heard even by the oldest habitu^. 

p 2 
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being a professed theorist^ Rossini studied the re- 
sources of his art much more profoundly than is 
supposed by those who judge him by the habitual 
tone of his conversation, and by the haste and 
apparent carelessness which he often exhibited in 
composing even his best works ; and Rossini, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, but as it seems to me 
deliberately, and not merely from instinct, broke 
through the rigid old rule which limited the com- 
poser to one range of subjects, and those of the 
most familiar and interesting kind. 

For they were very familiar, though entirely 
removed from the possible sympathies of a modem 
audience. What, indeed, were Artemisia and 
Artaxerxes to them, or they to Artemisia and 
Artaxerxes? Verdi, going perhaps to the other 
extreme, sets the latest French novel to music. 
The composers of the eighteenth century went to 
work over and over again on the same well-worn 
libretti by Apostolo Zeno, Calsabigi and Metastasio. 

Hasse composed two operas on the libretto 
of " Artemisia," two on " Artaserse," and three on 
"Arminio." Jomelli set "Didone" twice, and 
" Demofonte " twice ; Piccini and Sacchini each 
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composed music twice to the " Olimpiade." Mozaxt> 
after *'Doii Giovanni,'' had gone back to Metas* 
tasio, in ^^La Clemenza di Tito;" and Rossini 
began by writing in the true old style " A Lament 
on the Death of Orpheus" — an event which must 
have deeply aflfected him. 

There was a time when Metastasio was himself 
an innovator. Before being classical, opera was 
altogether mythological " At the birth . of the 
opera," says Rousseau, in the " Musical Dictionary,'' 
" its inventors, to elude that which seemed unna- 
tural as an imitation of humour in the union of 
music with speech, transferred their scenes from 
earth into heaven and hell. Not knowing how to 
make men speak, they made gods and devils, 
instead of heroes and shepherds, sing. Thus magic 
and marvels became speedily the stock-in-trade of 
the lyrical theatre ; yet, in spite of every eflfort to 
fascinate the eyes whilst multitudes of instruments 
and voices bewildered the air, the action of every 
piece remained cold, and all its scenes were totally 
devoid of interest. As there was no plot which, . 
however intricate, could not easily be unravielled 
by the intervention of some god, the spectator 
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quietly abandoned to the poet the task of delivering 
hi8 hero from his greatest dangers. 

Gradually gods were driven from the stage on 
which men were represented. " Gods and devils/' 
says Arteaga (" Revoluzioni del Teatro Italiano "), 
" were banished from the stage as soon as poets 
discovered the art of making men speak with 
dignity. This reform was followed by another 
which Rousseau describes as the work of Apostolo 
Zeno and Metastasio, his pupiL I will quote one 
more passage from the "Musical Dictionary" to 
show what the operatic ideal was in 1 730, and how 
much it differed from that of 1830, as entertained 
by Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer : — 

" The opera, it was felt, should represent nothing 
cold or intellectilal," says Rousseau — " nothing that 
the spectator coidd witness with sufficient tranquil- 
lity to reflect on what he saw. And it is in this 
especially that the essential difference between the 
lyric drama and pure tragedy consists. All poUtical 
deliberations, all plots, conspiracies, explanations, 
recitals, sententious maxims-r-in a word, all which 
speaks to the reason, was banished from the theatre 
of the heart, together with all jeux d'esprit. 
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madrigals, and other pleasant conceits which sup- 
pose some activity of thought On the contrary, 
to depict all the energies of sentiment, all the 
violence of the passions, was made the principal 
object of this drama ; for the illusion which makes 
its charm is destroyed as soon as the author and 
actor leave the spectator a moment to himself. It 
is on this principle that the modem* opera is 
established- Apostolo Zeno, the Comeille of Italy, 
and his tender pupil, who is its Bacine [Metastasio], 
have opened and carried to its perfection this new 
career of the dramatic art. They have brought the 
heroes of history on a theatre which seemed only 
adapted to exhibit the phantoms of fable.'' 

Rossini did for the heroes of history what his 
predecessors had done for the phantoms of fable; 
he substituted for them the personages of modem 
romance. The composer had already placed himself 
above the librettist, whose by no means unimportant 
duty it is to prepare (in the admirable words of 
Victor Hugo,f " un canevas d'op^ra plus ou moins 



* Rousseau wrote the " Dictionnaire Musicale " in 1754. 
t Preface to Victor Hugo's libretto of '' Esmeralda " (Mi to muaic 
by Mademoiselle Bertin)^ 
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bien dispose pour que TcBuvre musicale s'y super- 
pose heureusement ;" and again, "une trame qui 
ne demande pas mieux que de se d^rober sous cette 
riche et ^blouissante broderie qui s'appelle la mu- 
sique." 

"La Donna del Lago," the fourth of those 
"serious" operas by Rossini, each of which made 
a distinct impression, marks another step forward 
in the composer's progress from " Tancredi '^ to 
"Guillaume Tell." The varied cast includes parts 
for a soprano (Mdlle. Colbran), a contralto (Mdlle. 
Pisaroni), two tenors (Davide and Nozzare), and a 
bass (Benedetti). Great prominence is given to the 
chorus ; and for the first time Rossini introduces a 
military band on the stage, which is heard first by 
itself, afterwards in conjunction with the chorus. 

This innovation, of which, however (once more ! ), 
an example was already to be found in "Don 
Giovanni," does not seem to have been admired 
when " La Donna del Lago " was first performed ; 
and hence it may be inferred that if Rossini had 
brought out, say half a dozen years before, an 
opera, presenting at once all the reforms which, as 
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it was, he introduced gradually, then such an opera 
would • have been too much in advance of the 
public taste to have had any chance of success. 

A ba^ singer in the foreground, a chorus 
taking an active part in the drama, recitatives 
accompanied by the orchestra, the orchestra 
itself strengthened by additional brass instru- 
ments, a military band on the stage — ^this cer- 
tainly would have been too much for the Italian 
audiences of 1813. As it was, when the military 
band on the stage, a chorus of Highland bards, 
with harp accompaniments, and the instruments 
of the ordinary theatrical orchestra, were all heard 
together, the audience of the San Carlo Theatre in 
the year 1819 were not at all agreeably impressed 
by the novel combination. It is always somewhat 
dangerous to try new eflFects on the stage, and the 
magnificent finale of "La Donna del Lago," the • 
finest musical scene the composer had produced, 
imperilled the success of the whole work. 

Rossini was much disti^d by the reception hid 
opera encountered, and instead of going quietly to 
bed, as after the first tempestuous representation of 
" II Barbiere di Siviglia," started the same night for 
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Milan, He docs not seem, however, to have lost 
his spirits. At least, he regained them, and by- 
way of a jocular revenge on the Neapolitan public 
spread the report, wherever he stopped, that they 
were delighted with his new opera, and that its 
success had been unbounded- 

Eossini persisted in this humorous misrepresenta- 
tion, but he had scarcely arrived at Milan wben 
what he fancied was still false had become the 
simple truth. On " La Donna del Lago " being 
performed a second time, it struck the Neapolitans 
that they had behaved unfairly in not listening to 
the work the night before — ^when, startled by the 
trumpets of the military band, they seemed to have 
lost the faculty of reasonable attention. After 
applauding Mdlle, Colbran and Davide's duet, the 
chorus of women, Mdlle. Pisaroni's air, and even 
the finale to the first act, in which a concession 
had been made to popular prejudice by a reduction 
in the number of trumpets, they had virtually 
reversed their verdict on the opera. In the second 
act, the trio, and Mdlle. Pisaroni's second air, called 
forth fresh expressions of approbation. Mdlle. 
Pisaroni, in particular, was honoured with what in 
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the present day would be called an " ovation." Her 
success, however, amounted to more than an 
*' ovation ; " it was a genuine triumph. 

" La Donna del Lago " is one of Rossini's most 
notable works ; but operas, more even -than books^ 
have " their fates ; " and the fate of an opera 
depends not only on the music, but also on the 
'' book " to which that music is attached. 

If an opera could live by the music alone, " La 
Donna del Lago " would not have fallen so entirely 
out of the recollection of managers, as it seems to 
have done. But it must be remembered that there 
is one particular point which tells both for and 
against this work. It contains one of the finest 
parts ever written for the contralto voice. An 
Alboni in the character of Malcolm Graeme insures 
in a great degree its success. In the absence of a 
contralto of the highest merit, it is scarcely worth 
while to produce it at alL 

In the year 1846 a French edition of "La Donna 
del Lago," enlarged, but not improved, called, 
" Robert Bruce," was produced at the Academic of 
Paris. The new libretto was by Messrs. Waez and 
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Royer, the librettists of "La Favorita,'' to which 
M. Niedermeyer, the composer of " Marie Stuart^" 
adapted pieces by Eossini, taken not only from 
** La Donna del Lago," but also from " Armida " and 
**Zelmira," an opera of the year 1822. M. Nieder- 
meyer went to Bologna to consult Rossini on the 
subject of this pasticcio, but does not seem to 
have received from him any important advice. 

Rossini probably entertained the same views in. 
regard to " Robert Bruce," which he expressed in 
writing with reference to " Un Curioso Accidente."* 
He would not acknowledge the work as belonging 
to him, but did not object to its being presented 
to the public, provided the arrangement were 
attributed to the proper person. Rossini's credit 
was saved by M. Niedermeyer's name appearing in 
the bill. Nevertheless, most of Rossini's friends 
thought it a pity he should have given any sort of 
countenance to the production of this very unsatis- 
factory adaptation. As it was, Rossini contented 
himself with ridiculing it in a letter which was 
circulated at the time. 

The evening on which " Robert Bruce ^* was to be 

♦ See page 21. 
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performed for the first time, Rossini at Bologna 
went out with Lablache for a drive. 

" What a breeze there is to-night/' Lablache said, 
as he closed the window of the carriage. 

" The hissing at the first representation of 
* Eobert Bruce/ "* rephed Rossini ; " it will not do 
us any harm." 



CHAPTER XV. 

END OF ROSSINl's ITALIAN CAREEB. 

*'La Donna del Lago'' was Rossini's Italian 
"Tell" in more than one respect. As the com- 
poser was only twenty-seven years of age, and had 
not even begun to make his fortune when it was 
produced, he could not very well abandon musical 
composition merely on finding that his greatest 
work was not appreciated. 

But he certainly felt hurt at the reception given 
to " La Donna del Lago " on its first production at 
Naples; and although he kept his secret (if there 
really was a secret) both in regard to this work and 
to " Guillaume Tell," the fact is patent that of his 
next five operas, the last he wrote for Italy, one 
(" Bianca il Faliero ") was composed for Milan, one 
C* Matilda di Sabran") for Rome, one ("Zelmira") 
for Vienna, and one (" Semiramide '') for Venice. 

As to the fifth (" Maometto Secondo "), Rossini 
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was already under an engagement to furnish it to 
Barbaja for the Carnival of 1830, when " La Donna 
del Lago" was brought out in October, 1819. But 
after the production of " Maometto Secondo " (which 
we shaU meet with again under another title at 
Paris) he wrote nothing specially for Naples, except 
a farewell cantata called " La Riconoscenza,'* which 
was produced at his benefit, on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1821. 

The next day he quitted the city for which he 
had written eight operas, with "Otello," "Mos^' 
and " La Donna del Lago '' among the number, 
went to Bologna, and there married Mademoiselle 
Isabella Colbran, who, in all Rossini's operas written 
for Naples, played the first part, and who was yet 
to appear as Zelmira and as Semiramide, 

" But we are anticipating,'' as the novelists say. 
Before getting married, Rossini had other engage- 
ments to fulfil. ** Bianca e Faliero '^ was produced 
at La Scala for the Carnival of 1 820, without entire 
success. Nevertheless, thanks to a duet for female 
voices, and a quartet, which was so much liked that 
it was sung twice every evening (once in its proper 
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place in the opera, once in the ballet), the opera 
attained a highly satisfactory number of representa- 
tions. . 

"Maometto Secondo" was also written for the 
Carnival of 1820, and, as before mentioned, waa the 
last work that Rossini wrote specially for the San 
Carlo. GaUi made a great impression in the part 
of MaoinettOy and his air, "Sogete," was parti- 
cularly applauded. The other singers were Ma- 
demoiselle Colbran, Mademoiselle Chaumel (the 
future wife of Rubini), Nozzare, Cicimarra, and 
Benedetti. 

M. Azevedo tells us that the Duke Ventignaiio, 
who wrote the libretto of "Maometto Secondo," 
passed for a jettatore, and that, to avert the in- 
fluence of the poet's "evil eye," Rossini took 
care to make the indispensable signs with liis 
thumbs from time to time as he composed his 
music. 

But Rossini's fate seems to have depended more 
upon poUtical events than on the " evil eye " of 
individuals. The Revolution of 1830 affected his 
French career, and the Neapolitan Revolution of 1 820 
had doubtless quite as much to do \\ith Rossini's 
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departure from Naples as the cold reception of " La 
Donna del Lago/' The republicans actually wished 
him to enter the national guard, and it is said that 
General Pepe did prevail upon him two or three 
times to wear a uniform. 

The change in the political situation had a dis- 
astrous eflfect on the fortunes of Barbaja, who, to^ 
begin with, found himself deprived of his customary 
profits from the operatic gambling tables, which 
were suppressed. 

" Matilda di Sabran " was produced at Eome for 
the Carnival of 1821, not at the scene of Rossini's 
former triumph in the same capital, but at the 
"Apollo," a theatre directed by the banker Torlonia. 
This opera, revived in Paris some years ago with 
Madame Bosio, Madame Borghi-Mamo, and Signor 
Gassier in the principal characters, is scarcely 
known in England. It is remarkable among Ros- 
sini's works as the only one in which the chief 
female part is written for a high soprano. On the 
occasion of its first performance the admirers of 
Rossini and the partisans of the old school disputed, 
quarrelled, and ultimately fought outside the theatre 
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with sticks, when it is satisfactory to know that the 
admirers of Rossmi gamed the day. 

Paganini, happening to be in Rome when " Ma- 
tilda di Sabran" was produced, oflfered to direct 
the orchestra at the three first performances, and 
did so with great success. Never, it is said, did 
the band of the " Apollo " play with so much spirit 
before. 



" Zelmira," composed for Vienna, was first pro- 
duced at Naples. It will be remembered that the 
Italian theatre at Vienna, the San Carlo and Del 
Fondo theatre of Naples were all in the hands of 
the same manager. Mademoiselle Colbran, Ma- 
demoiselle Cecconi, Davide, Nozzare, and Benedetti 
were the singers, and the work was brought out in 
the middle of December, 1821. 

Rossini was now on the point of leaving Naples 
altogether. A few days after the first representa- 
tion of " Zelmira " he took a benefit, when a 
cantata, which he had written for the occasion, 
** La Riconoscenza," was executed, Rubini and the 
former Mademoiselle Chaumel, now Madame Rubini, 
being among the vocalists. 
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Mademoiselle Colbrau did not sing at this inter- 
esting ceremony; she had to start early the next 
morning for Bologna, where a ceremony still more 
interesting required her presence. Rossini accom- 
panied her, and the marriage took place in the 
palace of Cardinal Opizzoni, Archbishop of Bologna, 
who performed the service. Rossini's parents were 
present, together with Nozzare and Davide, the two 
inseparable tenors. Mademoiselle Colbran had saved 
a considerable sum of money, considering the differ- 
ence between the earnings of an Italian prima 
donna fifty years ago and those of a European 
prima donna of the present day. 

M. Azevedo assigns to Mademoiselle Colbran an 
income from property of four hundred a year ; 
Stendhal, more generous, had given her eight 
hundred. She had at least, in the words of 
Zanolini, "a delicious villa and revenues in 
Sicily." 

From Bologna, Rossini, his wife, and the two 
tenors went to Vienna, where the composer was 
received with enthusiasm, and what was more, 
no doubt, to his taste, with distinguished attention 
from the most illustrious persons in the capital It 

Q2 
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is said that Rossini was handled roughly in the 
musical press, and that the names of Haydn and 
Mozart were invoked to his disadvantage. This, 
however, did not diminish his success with the 
public, who, going to the theatre to be pleased, 
came away delighted whenever one of Rossini's 
works had been performed. 

Various accounts of Rossini's inter\dew with 
Beethoven have been published. Beethoven had 
heard the "Barber of Seville," had been much 
pleased with it, and had thought still better of it 
on examining the score. However this may have 
been, Rossini knew and greatly admired Beethoven's 
work,* and he made a point of calling upon the 
great composer soon after his arrival in Vienna. 
The interview docs not seem to have been a long 
one, nor, considering that Beethoven was in broken 
health and tormented by his malady of deafness, 
could it have been interesting on either side. It 
left a sad impression on Rossini, who appreciated 
Beethoven's genius. 



* Ferdinand Hillcr's Conversations. M. Azevedo says it was in 
conformity with Rossini's advice that Habeneck produced Beethoven's 
Symphonies. 
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The attacks with which Rossini was saluted on 
liis first appearance at Vienna, as afterwards at 
Paris, did him more good than harm. They irri- 
tated his admirers, and called forth their enthusiasm. 
They also drew out some able replies. Carpani, the 
author of "Le Eossiniane," was at Vienna when 
Rossini arrived there to produce "Zelmira," and 
took up the pen valiantly on behalf of his idol. 

Carpani was a good musician, and should not 
be held answerable for all Stendhal's remarks on. 
music in the " Vie de Rossini," any more than he 
must be credited with the acute, delicate observa- 
tions on literature, society, national peculiarities, 
&c., in which the book abounds. Carpani had the 
happiness to furnish Rossini with the words of an 
air which he added to " Zelmira " for Mademoiselle 
Eckerlin, who undertook the contralto part when 
the opera was brought out at Vienna. He was 
present at a great number of representations, and 
ended by writing an elaborate notice of the work. 

" * Zelmira,' " he says, " is an opera in only two 
acts, which lasts nearly four hours, and does not 
appear long to any one, not even to the musicians 
of the orchestra, which is to say everything. In. 
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this extraordinary opera there are not two bars 
which can be said to be tiiken from any other 
work of Rossini. Far from working his habitual 
mine, the author exhibits a vein hitherto unattacked. 
It contains enough to furnish not one, but four 
operas. In this work Rossini, by the new riches 
which he draws from his prodigious imagination, 
18 no longer the author of *Otello,' *Tancredi,' 
* Zoraide,* and all his preceding works ; he is an- 
other composer — new, agreeable, and fertile, as 
miich as the first, but with more conmaand of 
himself, more pure, more masterly, and, above all, 
more faithful to the interpretation of the words. 
The forms of style employed in this opera, according 
to circimistances, are so varied, that now we seem 
to hear Gluck, now Traetta, now^ Sacchini, now 
Mozart, now Handel ; for the gi-avity, the learning, 
the naturalness, the suavity of their conceptions live 
and blossom again in 'Zelmira.' The transitions 
are learned, and inspired more by considerations of 
poetry and sense than by caprice and a mania for 
innovation. The vocal parts, always natural, never 
trivial, give expression to the w^ords, without ceasing 
to be melodious. The great point is to preserve 
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both. The instrumentation of Eossini is really in- 
comparable by the vivacity and freedom of the 
manner, by the variety and justness of the colour? 
ing. 

On the subject of Madame Rossini-Colbran's voice 
Carpani writes like a Neapolitan royalist "She 
has," he says, " a very sweet, full, sonorous quality 
of voice, particularly in the middle and lower notes ; 
a finished, pure, insinuating style. She has no 
outbursts, but a fine portamento perfect intonation, 
and an accomplished method. The Graces seem to 
have watered with nectar each of her syllables, her 
Jiorititre, her volate, her shakes. She sings with 
one breath a series of semitones, extending to nearly 
two octaves, in a clear, pearly manner, and excels in 
all the other arts of singing. Her acting is noble 
and dignified, as becomes her imposing and majestic 
beauty.'' 

As to the two tenors, Nozzare was " more a 
baritone than a tenor ; " endowed with extra- 
ordinary power, and a great extent of voice. 

Of Davide s singing, Carpani has a much better 
opinion than was formed by M. Bertin, the French 
critic, who, however, regarded Davide more from 
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a dramatic than from a musical point of view. 
"He is/' says the Italian writer, "the Moscheles^ 
the Paganini of singing. Like these two despots of 
their instrument, he manages as he wishes a voice 
which 18 not perfect, but of great extent, and what 
he obtains from it is astonishing." 

At the conclusion of the Vienna season, Rossini 
returned to Bologna, where, soon after his arrival, 
he received a letter from Prince Mettemich, in- 
viting him to come to Verona during the Congress. 
The minister pointed out that the object of the 
gathering being the re-establishment of general 
harmony, the presence of Rossini was indispensable. 
The composer accepted the argument, went to 
Verona, and wrote for the benefit of the Congress — 
into whose programme festivities entered largely — 
three cantatas, the most important of which was 
called " II Vero Omaggio." 

At Verona, Rossini was introduced to Chateau- 
briand, with whom he had a long and interesting 
conversation. Prince Mettemich surrounded him 
with attentions, and the composer left Verona highly 
gratified with his visit. But for a colossal statue 
placed just above the orchestra, which shook vnth 
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each musical vibration, and threatened to fall and 
crush the conductor, Rossini's happiness at Verona 
would have been without alloy. 

Before going to Vienna, Rossini had engaged to 
compose an opera for Venice. He seems to have 
been determined to write no more for Italy, and 
being much pressed by the director of the Fenice, 
thought to settle the matter by asking an exorbi- 
tant price ; but the enterprising manager was not 
to be checked. The demand of a sum equivalent 
to about two hundred pounds did not alarm him, 
and Rossini consented to furnish the opera. 

In composing " Semiramide," the work destined 
for Venice, Rossini took his time. 

" It is the only one of my Italian operas," he 
afterwards said, " that I was able to do a little at 
my ease ; my contract gave me forty days, but," 
he added, " I was not forty days writing it." 

The Austrian and Russian emperors after leaving 
Verona went to Venice, where they arrived just 
when Rossini was working at '* Semiramide." Two 
concerts were given in honour of the illustrious 
visitors at the Imperial palace, under Rossini's 
direction. While the second concert was going on. 
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the two emperors, accompanied by Prince Metter- 
nich, asked the maestro to sing, when he executed 
with Galli the duet from " Cenerentola/' to ^wMch 
he added Figaro's air from the " Barber.** 

The first representation of "Semiramide" took 
place at the Fenice Theatre on the 3rd of February, 
1823, just ten years after the production of his first 
great opera seria, " Tancredi," which was played for 
the first time about the middle of the Carnival 
of 1813. 

Madame Rossini-Colbran sustained the part of 
Semiramide, Madame Mariani that of Arsace^ 
Galli was Assiir, Mariani, Oroey and the English 
tenor, Sinclair, Idreno. Of the two airs written 
for the tenor, one only has been preserved. The 
other, like the trio of the music lesson in ' the 
"Barber of Seville," is said to have been lost 
through the fault of the copjdst. 

If "Semiramide" does not, like " Otello/' 
" Most," and ** La Donna del Lago," present any 
novelty of treatment, it reproduces all the features 
which were new in those three works. There is a 
leading pait for the bass voice ; a secondary part, but 
one of great importance, for the contralto {Arsace is 
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a lineal descendant of Pippo, the first of the family) ; 
the chorus takes an active part in the drama ; the 
recitative is accompanied by the orchestra ; there is 
a military band on the stage ; and there is a scene 
in which the chorus, the military band, and the 
theatrical orchestra are heard in combination. These 
innovations are once more specified to remind the 
reader of the progress Kossini had made as a dra- 
matic composer since his first Venetiaii opera of 
'' Tancredi.'' 

" Semiramide," too, is as superior to "Tancredi" 
in vigour of style, in richness of colouring, as in 
definable operatic forms. 

This, the last of Rossini's Italian operas, cannot 
have been imperfectly executed ; Rossini had plenty 
of time for superintending the rehearsals, and his 
singers were all admirable. Nevertheless the opera 
was not much liked. It was conceived on too grand 
a scale, and Stendhal, apparently by reason of the 
importance assigned to the orchestra, came to the 
conclusion that it was written in the German 
style. 

M. Castil-Blaze fancies Rossini knew beforehand 
that *'Semiramide" would not be appreciated, and 
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^hat the piccolo in the accompaniment of Assurs 

air meant hisses for the Venetian public 

M. Azevedo points out that to please the Vene- 
tians, Rossini had introduced the melody of the 
Carnival of Venice in the duet " Ebben ferisce ; ** 
but neither instrumental hisses nor vocal compli- 
ments were of any avail. The public did not by 
any means condemn " Semiramide," but they found 
it rather heavy, and allowed it to falL These in- 
stances of bad taste are constantly occurring in the 
history of music. 

Indeed, as to pure melody, who is to be the 
judge ? Stendhal, the man of taste, considers 
Almaviva's cavatina in the "Barber of Seville" 
mther common ; and M. F^tis, who is a learned 
musician, does not think much of Matilde's air in 
" Guillaume TeU.^' 

In any case, the Venetians foimd " Semiramide " 
uninteresting — " Semiramide," which is full of 
l)eauty fix)m beginning to end; and Eossini had 
now one more motive for deciding to leave Italy 
and try his fortune — that is to say, make his 
fortune — in France and England. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

A VISIT TO LONDON — KOSSINI AND GEOKGE IV. 

Rossini until after his marriage never left Italy. 
But lie then made up his mind to travel, and 
one journey leads naturally to another. The com- 
poser's visit to Vienna procured him the invitation 
to Verona, and at Verona he was brought into con- 
tact with the ambassadors of all the principal Powers 
in Europe. 

And it must not be thought that ambassadors 
did not occupy themselves very practically in those 
days with operatic matters. Mr. Ebers, in his 
" Seven Years of the King's Theatre," tells us that 
on one occasion the English ambassador at Paris 
exercised his influence to obtain the best artists 
from that city. The Baron de la Fert6 was about 
the same time sent on a mission to London to re- 
claim some other artists, who had stayed beyond the 
period of leave granted to them by the Academic 
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Royale ; and a few years later it was through 
Prince Polignac, French ambassador at London, that 
Rossini's engagement to direct the Italian Opera at 
Paris was eflfected. 

It was at Bologna, immediately after his return 
from Verona, that Rossini received an invitation 
from the management of the King's Theatre to pass 
the next season (from January to May, 1824) in 
London. A formal engagement w^as at the same 
time proposed to him, by which the services of 
himself as composer, and of his wife as singer, were 
secured. 

The King's Theatre was then in the hands of 
Mr. Ebers, who has left an interesting and instruc- 
tive account of his operatic experience. The out- 
going manager, like all his predecessors from the 
beginning, had failed, and there was an execution 
in the theatre when Mr. Ebers undertook to re- 
open it for the season of 1821. The new director, 
either to give himself confidence or to inspire con- 
fidence in the subscribers and general public, pre- 
vailed upon five noblemen to form a " Committee 
of Superintendence ; " but their duties do not seem 
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to have been well defined, and all the responsi- 
bilities of management rested with Mr. Ebers. 

Rossini must have had a good company to write 
for at the King's Theatre. The singers engaged 
by Mr. Ebers, when he commenced his career as 
manager in 1821, were Madame Camporese, Ma- 
dame Vestris, Madame Ronzi de Begnis ; and MM. 
Ambrogetti, Angrisani, Begrez, and CurionL Many 
if not all these artistes were doubtless re-engaged 
at the end of the first season, for we are told sig- 
nificantly enough that " it was considered successful 
though the manager lost money by it;" and in 
1824 the company was further strengthened by 
the accession of Madame Pasta and Madame 
Catalani. 

During his first "successfur' season Mr. Ebers 
lost seven thousand pounds, when, by way of en- 
couraging him, the proprietor, Mr. Chambers, in- 
creased his rent from three thousand one hundred 
and eighty pounds to ten thousand. Altogether 
from the beginning of 1821 to the end of 1827, Mr, 
Ebers dropped money regularly every year; the 
smallest deficit in the budget of any one season 
being that of the last, when the manager thought 
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himself fortunate to escape with a loss of not quite 
three thousand pounds. 

In England theatres do not receive "subven- 
tions " from the State ; but in support of opera, if 
not of other forms of the drama, enterprising persons 
have always been foimd willing to lose from time to 
time a little fortune. As a consequence of this 
happy infatuation the Italian Opera in England, 
like England itself as a musical coimtry, has always 
had an excellent name with foreign artistes ; and 
Rossini did not err in anticipating for himself and 
wife a rich harvest from their united eflforts during 
the London season of 1824. 

The reputation of Rossini in England was im- 
mense with the general public and the great ma- 
jority of dilettanti, though, as in Vienna and Paris, 
critics could be found to deny his merit. The 
objections to his music seem to have proceeded 
chiefly from persons who had become attached by 
inveterate habit to works of an older school. Some, 
too, may have complained of the constant preference 
given to his operas above those of all other com- 
posers, from mere professional jealousy. 
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Still there was no musician at our Italian Opera 
to play towards Rossini the part with which, as we 
shall afterwards see, Paer was credited in Paris ; 
and if our English composers ever injured Rossini 
it was not by attacking him in print, nor by getting 
up intrigues against him, but by taking him under 
their patronage, and presenting hinn to the public 
with additions aud adornments of their own. 

"Tom" Cook, Mr. Rophino Lacy, Sir Henry 
Bishop, instead of undervaluing distinguished foreign 
composers in the French style, were in the habit 
of " adapting" and editing their works, introducing 
new airs into them, and furnishing them with 
new overtures — the old ones not being good 
enough. 

However, at the King's Theatre Rossini's operas 
were produced in their original Italiaa form ; and 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe tells us that for many years 
after the first introduction of Rossini's works into 
England, " so entirely did he engross the stage, that 
the operas of no other master were ever to be heard, 
with the exception only of those of Mozart; and 
of his, only 'Don Giovanni' and *Le Nozze de 
Figaro.' Every other composer past and present 

m2 
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wss totadhr pet mside, and these two alone named 
or thoDcht of 

Ro?;sim then was at least admired in good com- 
pany: bat the admiratiofn generally felt for him 
was not entertained by the author just mentioned. 
It has already been seen that Lord Mount Edg- 
comhe. who no doubt repiesented a number of old 
amateurs, the dilettanti of a past age, was by no 
means delurhted with Rossini's brilliant stvle, nor, 
above all, with his innoTations in r^ard to 
form. 

"The construction of these newly invented 
pieces^'' he justly remarks. " is essentially diflferent 
firom the old. The dialogue," he continues — ^with 
less justice — " which used to be carried on in recita- 
tive, and which in Metastasio's operas is often so 
beautiful and interesting, is now cut up (and ren- 
dered unintelligible if it were worth listening to) 
into pezzi concertati, or long singing conversations, 
which present a tedious succession of unconnected, 
ever-changing motivos, having nothing to do with 
each other. Single songs are almost exploded. Even 
the prima donna, who would formerly have com- 
plained at having less than three or four airs allotted 
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to her^ is now satisfied with one trifling cavatina for 
a whole evening." 

The beauty of Lord Mount Edgcumbe's criticisiiL 
is that his bare facts, however absurdly he may 
qualify them, do in themselves possess a certain 
amount of truth. It is only his feelings and 
opinions that are erroneous. It is observable, too^ 
that though he ^does not like the new composer 
himself, he never attempts to deny Bossini's great 
success with the public. 

Mr. Ebers is equally explicit as to the popularity 
of Kossini just at the time when he was expected 
in London. "Of all the operas," he says» "pro- 
duced from 1821 to 1828, nearly half were Bossini's, 
or in exact numbers fourteen out of thirty-four ; '* 
and it must be remembered that the majority of 
these were constantly repeated, whereas most of the 
others were brought out only for a few nights and 
then laid aside. 

The visit, then, of Rossini to London in 1824 was 
looked forward to by all the musical and fashionable 
society of London with great interest, and it doubt- 
less had a happy effect on the subscription list at 
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the King's Theatre. On leaving Bologna Sossmi 
took route to London through Paris, where he 
arrived with his wife at the beginning of November, 
He was received with much enthusiasm, though, aa 
we shall afterwards see, some unavailing attempts 
were made to persuade the public that he was, after 
all, a very much over-rated man. 

After remaining a month in Paris, whither he 
was to return a few months later, Rossini started 
for England, and after a very bad passage, arrived 
in London suffering from the combined effects of 
exhaustion and a particularly bad cold. 

He had only been a few minutes in his apart- 
ments when Count Lieven, the Russian ambassador, 
was announced. The Count had called, on the part 
of the king, to say that his Majesty wished to see 
Rossini before any one else. It must be explained 
that Rossini had met the Countess Lieven at Verona, 
and it is to be presumed that she had reconunended 
him to her husband. 

The composer acknowledged this signal attention 
in becoming terms. The state of his health did not 
allow him to profit forthwith by the king's invitation, 
but he promised to inform his Majesty as soon as 
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he got better, and in the meanwhile to receive no 
visitors. He accordingly remained in the house, 
and denied himself to every one. 

Three days afterwards, feeling better, and his 
cold having disappeared, Rossini started with C!ount 
Lieven for Brighton, and was presented to George 
IV. at the Pavilion. 

His Majesty was playing at cards with a lady. 
He received Rossini very cordially, and invited him 
to take a hand at ^cart^, but the composer modestly 
declined, saying that he would rather not have so 
powerftd an opponent. After a few minutes' con- 
versation, which seems to have left a very agree- 
able impression upon Rossini, the king asked him 
if he would like to hear his band, and taking him 
by the arm, conducted him to the concert-room. 

When they reached the concert-room, the king 
said to Rossini that he would now hear a piece of 
music which would perhaps not be to his liking ; 
" but," he continued, " I have only chosen the first 
piece. After that the band will play whatever you 
wish." 

The first piece must have been more or less to 
Rossini's taste, for it was the overture to the " Barber 
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of Seville." So, at least, says Mr. Ebers. M. 
Azevedo says it was the overture to " La Gazza 
Ladra;" at all events it was an overture by 
Rossini. 

The maestro was pleased with the king's atten- 
tion, and seems to have thought the perfonnance 
really good. He had in the meanwhile found out 
from Mayer, the conductor of the orchestra^ what 
were the king's favourite pieces, and asked for them, 
pointing out during the execution their characteristic 
beauties. Finally, he said to Mayer that he had 
never heard "God save the King," except on the 
piano, and that he should like to hear it performed 
by his excellent band. The king accepted this as a 
return compliment for the choice of the overture, 
and was evidently gratified. 

Rossini used to say that Alexander I. of Russia^ 
and George IV. of England, were the two most 
amiable crowned heads he had ever met ; and he 
assured Ferdinand Hiller that "of the charm of 
George IV.'s personal appearance and demeanour it 
was scarcely possible to form an idea." 

During the progress of the concert in the 
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music-hall of the Pavilion, George IV. presented 
Rossini to all the principal personages of the court ; 
and the eflFect of this introduction from the sove- 
reign himself was shown in the formation of a 
committee of lady patronesses, who organised two 
concerts at Almack's for Rossini's benefit at two 
guineas a ticket. 

All the principal singers in London offered Ros- 
sini their services, and would not hear of remune- 
ration. The orchestra, chorus, and copyists had 
alone to be paid, and the receipts were enormous. 
The only thing that displaced Rossini in the 
matter was the refusal of the highly exclusive com- 
mittee to give him some tickets for the artists who 
had offered him their gratuitous assistance. 

At the first concert Rossini produced a cantata, 
of which as little seems to be known in the present 
day as of the Opera which he had imdertaken to 
write for the Kings Theatre. The cantata was 
called " Homage to Byron ; " it was written for a 
single voice, chorus and orchestra, and Rossini 
himself sang the solo. At a second concert he 
joined the celebrated Madame Catalani in the duet 
" Se fiato " from " II Matrimonio Segretto," and both 
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in the solo and in the duet was enthusiasticallj 
applauded. 

Of course, too, Madame Rossini-Colbran took part 
in these concerts, the attractiveness of which was 
further increased by the co-operation of Madame 
Catalani, Madame Pasta, Curioni, the tenor, Placci, 
the bass, and all the principal singers of the King's 
Theatre. 

It is satisfactory to know that Kossini preserved 
some agreeable recollections of his visit to London* 
He told Ferdinand Hiller that until he went to 
England, he was never able to save a farthing ; and 
it was something, after all, to gain there in four 
months more than he had gained in Italy during 
his whole career. 

'' From the beginning," he said,* " I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing how disproportionately singers 
were paid in comparison with composers. If the 
composer got fifty ducats, the singer received a 
thousand. Italian operatic composers might for- 
merly write heaven knows how many operas, and 

♦ Conversationa with Rossini by Ferdinand Hiller.— ilfimcoZ Warldy, 
1856. 
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yet only be able to exist miserably. Things hardly 
went otherwise with myself until my appointment 
under Barbaja." 

"*Tancredi' was your first opera which really 
made a great hit, maestro ; how much did you get 
for it ? '' 

" Five hundred firancs/' replied Kossini ; " and 
when I wrote my last Italian opera, ' Semiramide,' 
and stipulated for five thousand fi:ancs, I was 
looked upon, not by the impresario alone, but by 
the entire public, as a kind of pickpocket." 

*'You have the consolation of knowing," said 
Hiller, " that singers, managers, and publishers have 
been enriched by your means." 

"A fine consolation," replied Rossini. "Except 
during my stay in England, I never gained sufficient 
by my art to be enabled to put by anything ; and 
even in London I did not get money as a composer, 
but as an accompanyist." 

" But still," observed Hiller, " that was because 
you were a celebrated composer." 

"That is what my friends said." replied Rossini, 
" to decide me to do it. It may have been prejudice, 
but I had a kind of repugnance to being paid for 
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accompanying on the piano, and I have only done 
so in London. However, people wanted to see the 
tip of my nose, and to hear my wife. I had fixed for 
our co-operation at musical soir^ the toleraUy 
high price of fifty pounds — ^we attended somewhere 
about sixty such soirees, and that was after aU 
worth having. In London, too, musicians will do 
anything to get money, and some delicious fsycbi 
came under my observation there. For instance^ 
the first time that I undertook the task of accomr 
panyist at a soiree of this description, I was in- 
formed that Puzzi, the celebrated horn-player, and 
}| Dragonetti, the more celebrated contrebassist, 



would also be present. I thought they would 
pcrfonn solos ; not a bit of it ! They were to 
assist me in accompanying. * Have you, then, your 
parts to accompany these pieces ? ' I asked them. 

" * Not we,' was their answer ; * but we get well 
paid, and we accompany as we think fit' 

" These extemporaneous attempts at instrumenta- 
tion struck me as rather dangerous, and I therefore 

♦ ^'gg^d Dragonetti to content himself with giving 

a few pizzicatos, when I winked at him and Puzzi 

,1 to strengthen the final cadenzas with a few notes, 
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which, as a good musician, as he was, he easily 
invented for the occasion. In this manner things 
went off without any disastrous results, and every 
one was pleased." 

" Delicious," exclaimed Hiller. " Still it strikes 
me that the English have made great progress in a 
musical point of view. At the present time a great 
deal of good music is performed in London— it is 
well performed, and listened to attentively — that is 
to say, at public concerts. In private drawing- 
rooms music still plays a sorry part, and a great 
number of individuals, totally devoid of talent, give 
themselves airs of incredible assurance, and impart 
instruction on subjects of which their knowledge 
amounts to about nothing.'* 

" I knew in London a certain X., who had amassed 
a large fortune as a teacher in singing and the 
pianoforte," said Rossini, " while all he understood 
was to play a little, most wretchedly, on the flute. 
There was another man, with an immense connec- 
tion, who did not even know the notes. He em- 
ployed an accompanyist, to beat into his head the 
pieces he afterwards taught, and to accompany him 
in his lessons ; but he had a good voice." 



CHAPTER n. 

Rossini's opera for the king's theatre. 

During that season of 1 824, which, at the King^s 
Theatre was so "successful," that Mr. Ebers lost 
only seven thousand pounds, there certainly was no 
lack of money among the amateurs of London, for 
Madame Catalani, between the months of January 
and May, realised as much as ten thousand pounds, 
while Rossini and his wife are said to have gained 
seven thousand pounds — just what Mr. Ebers lost. 

The small gains of the composer, and the large 
gains of the singer, have often been contrasted. 
But what a contrast is oflFered by the singer's large 
gains and the manager's large losses ! A book, 
entitled " Operatic Martyrs,'* might be written, 
showing how many fortunes have been lost, and 
who have lost them, in carrying on the struggle so 
gallantly maintained in England during the last 
century and a half in support of Italian Opera. 
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In Handel's time, when opera was first set going 
in this country, the king, the court, certain mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, would subscribe to give the 
unfortunate manager some little chance — ^to give 
him, at least, enough "law" to prevent his being 
run down before the end of the season. When 
the English nobility became tired of ofiering their 
very modest contributions in support of art, the 
manager still went on failing; but rich dilettante 
' speculators were found ready to throw their trea- 
sures into the gulf — Mr. Caldas, a wine merchant ; 
Mr. Ebers, a librarian ; Mr. Chambers, a banker ; 
Mr. Delafield, a brewer. 

Indeed, nothing is more certain than that opera 
as a speculation must always fail in England, — ex- 
cept that fresh operatic speculators will always be 
found ready to fail again. 

The reason of these constant collapses may be 
explained by simple arithmetic. The English 
managers, without a subvention and with heavy 
rent to pay, have to make their remuneration to 
artistes at least equal to that of foreign managers 
who have no rent to pay, and are in the receipt of a 
heavy subvention. 
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For instance, in Mr. Ebers's time, the manager of 
the Ittolian Opera of Paris was in a better position 
than the manager of the Italian Opera in London 
by fifteen thousand pounds a season, or three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds a montL 

Mr. Ebers paid ten thousand pounds a year for the 
King's Theatre — ^practically, ten thousand pounds 
for a term or season of four months. 

The manager of the Italian Opera in Paris paid 
no rent, and received a subvention of one hundred 
and twenty thousand fi^ncs, or four thousand eight 
hundred pounds. 

The expenses, then, of the English manager 
were greater than those of the French manager 
by nearly fifteen thousand pounds, and he had 
to spend at least as much as his competitor 
(in fact, rather more,) in salaries to singers and 
musicians. 

The prices of admission were, it is true, con- 
siderably higher in London than in Paris, as they 
are now ; but to induce the pubUc to pay these 
prices, it has always been found necessary to engage 
an unusually large number of first-rate artistes for 
London. In fine, the English manager lias to spend 
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more money in salaries than the French manager ; 
he has a heavy rent to pay, and he receives no 
assistance from the government. ' If Mr. Ebers, in 
the year 1824, had been in the same position as the 
manager of the Italian Opera in Paris, instead of 
losing seven thousand pounds, he would have 
gained about eight thousand. 

The position of the English manager relatively to 
that of foreign managers (not only in Paris, but in 
St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) remains in 
principle the same. He is weighted in the race, and 
always ends by ruining himself, or his backers, or 
both. — Bankrupturus vos salutat is the fitting motto 
of the British impresario on entering the managerial 
arena. 



However, it is not true, as M. Azevedo imagines, 
that the manager of the King's Theatre was so 
unsuccessful the year of Rossini's visit, that he 
could not get through the season. On the con-r 
trary, we have seen that Mr. Ebers got through 
triumphantly — with the loss of only seven thousand 
pounds. He did not, according to the announce- 
ment made to the public, bring out Rossini s opera ; 
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but it is not at all certain that in this matter Kossini 
himself was not to blame. 

Indeed, the history of the opera Eosaini was to 
compose for London, and of which he certainly 
finished one act, is very imperfect : and we have an 
English and a French version of the matter, which 
are, in some points, quite contradictory. 

M. Azevedo says, that the libretto was entitled 
"La Figlia dell 'Aria;" that Rossini was to receive 
six thousand francs for the opera, in three instal- 
ments ; that he completed and delivered the first 
act ; that he was unable to get paid for it ; and 
that the manuscript was still at the King's Theatre 
when he quitted London, after empowering a friend to 
take proceedings for its recovery — in spite of which, 
it seems never afterwards to have been heard of. 

But ]VIr. Ebers being manager of the King's 
Theatre at the time, must have known something 
about the matter, and according to his version the 
opera was entitled " Ugo re d'ltalia,'* and the only 
defaulter was Rossini, who did not supply it accord- 
ing to his agreement. 

Mr. Ebers says that Rossini had promised at the 
beginning of the season in January, to compose 
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the work ; but that after it had been repeatedly 
announced for performance, it appeared at the end 
of May that it was " only half finished/' 

That is to say, the first act was finished, on the 
delivery of which, Kossini should have received his 
second instalment 

But Rossini had at this time, says Mr. Ebers, 
quarrelled with the management [cause not given], 
and accepted the post of director at the Italian 
Opera of Paris ; and he adds, that the score of the 
opera, or rather of the first act, was deposited with 
Messrs. Eansom, the bankers. To finish the story, 
Messrs. Ransom, asked by the present writer for 
information on the subject, declare that they never 
had a score of Rossini's in their possession. 

It would appear, then, that an entire act by Ros- 
sini got somehow lost in London, and it will have 
been observed, that there is a discrepancy between 
the English and French versions of the afiair as to 
the title of the missing work. M. Azevedo, M. F^lix 
Clement, and the French biographers of Rossini, 
generally call it *' La Figlia dell' Aria." Mr. Ebers, 
who says it was actually announced for representa- 
tion, calls it " Ugo re dltalia." 

8 2 
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To make the matter still more confused, not 

m 

" Ugo," but " Ottone re d'ltalia " appears in Zano- 
lini's catalogue as the title of one of Rossini's com- 
plete operas, and this " Ottone re d'ltalia " is said 
by M. Azevedo to be nothing more than ** Adelaida 
di Borgogna" under another name. 

The general result, then, of Rossini's visit to 
London may be thus summed up. As a composer 
he did worse than nothing ; for he wrote an entire 
act, which was lost, or which at least he was never 
able to recover. He also produced " Zelmira," with 
his wife in the principal part ; but the music, 
though greatly admired by connoisseurs, made no 
impression on the public. 

The other feature in the result was the seven 
thousand pounds ; but though this sum may have 
given Rossini a high idea of English liberality, the 
general inability to appreciate " Zelmira," and the 
bungling or bad faith manifested in connection with 
his opera, ** Ugone re d'ltalia," or " La Figlia dell' 
Aria," — whichever it was, — must have made him 
think but poorly of England as an artistic countrj'. 




CHAPTEK HI. 

ROSSINI m PARIS. 

RossiNf s journey to London was not merely an 
excursion from Paris. But he started from Paris to 
come to London ; he returned to Paris as soon as he 
had made his seven thousand pounds, and, owing, 
no doubt, to his horror of sea water, never paid us 
the compliment of calling again. 

M. Castil-Blaze, whose works on musical subjects 
are full of interesting information, but quite with- 
out order, tells us somewhere that large sums were 
oflFered to Rossini if he would only put on the jacket 
of Figaro and appear at the Italian Opera of 
London in his own immortal "Barber." But this 
proposition was not likely to suit Rossini, and it is 
even to be feared that concert singing was not alto- 
gether to his taste, though he managed to go through 
a certain amount of it when he was in London, in 
consideration of the few hundreds a week that it 
brought him. 
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Nor was he above giving lessons during this brief 
but lucrative visit to England ; and a story is told 
of hLs having once accompanied the vocal efforts of 
George IV. himself. The king made a mistake 
and was about to stop, but as Eossini went on 
he did the same. He afterwards spoke of having 
got into the wrong key, and of Rossini*s continuing 
to play as though nothing had happened. 

" It was my duty to accompany your Majesty/' 
replied Rossini. ** I am ready to follow you 
wherever you may go." 

Before coming to London Rossini had been un- 
certain whether to return to Paris or not. At 
least he had not accepted a proposition made to 
him by the Duke de Lauriston to undertake the 
direction of the Italian Opera in Paris. He agreed 
to it, however, when the offer was renewed to him 
in London by Prince Polignac, the French ambas* 
sador, and it was made the basis of a formal con- 
tract, which Rossini signed in the prince's presence, 

Rossini's arrival in the French capital was the 
signal for the renewal of disputes as to the merit 
of his music compared with the good old national 
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music of the country he had come to reside iiL It 
was a feeble attempt to get up the same sort of feud 
which had divided all Paris when an attempt was 
made to introduce Italian Opera seventy years before- 

Until the end of the eighteenth century the 
French were unable to understand, or unwilling to 
acknowledge, the immense superiority of the Italians 
in everything pertaining to music ; and in 1 752 the 
performance of Pergolese's " Serva Padrona " by an 
Italian company caused a series of pitched battles 
between the partisans of French and Italian opera, 
the end of which was that " La Serva Padrona *' was 
hissed, and the two singers who appeared in it 
driven from Paris. 

As the French, however, progressed in the study 
and knowledge of music, so did they progress in 
their appreciation of the music of the Italians ; and 
the little cabal got up against Kossini when he went to 
Paris in the year 1824, had no power to injure him. 

But Rossini's relations with the Parisians had 
commenced in December the year previous. Before 
coming to London he had passed a month in Paris, 
during which time the sentiments of the musicians 
and amateurs of France towards their illustrious 
visitor had manifested themselves clearly enougL A 
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representation of the " Barber of Seville " wsb given 
in Rossini's honour immetliately after his arrivaL 
The composer on appearing in the theatre wai 
received with great demonstrations of enthusiasm, 
and at the end of the first act was called on to the 
stage — at that time a novel and distinguished com- 
pliment. In the music lesson scene, Garcia pro- 
nounced with significant emphasis the words "Giov- 
vane di gran gcnio !" which was tiie signal for 
renewed applause. 

A dinner was given to Rossini a few days after- 
wards, at which Aubcr, Harold, Boieldieu, Garcia, 
Horace Venict, Madame Pasta, Mademoiselle Mais, 
and other artistic celebrities were present. 

The twists were interesting and characteristic. 
Lesueur, the greatest composer of the French 
school, began by proposing the health of Rossini, 
" whose ardent genius has opened a new road and 
marked a new epoch in musical art." 

Rossini replied by proposing " The French school 
and the prosperitj- of the Conservatoire ;" and the 
formal, indispensable toasts having been disposed of 
Lesueur drank to Gliick, Boieldieu to M^hul, Harold 
to Paisiello, Auber to Cimarosa, and Rossini to 
Mozart. 
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M» Scribe, then just beginning his career, made 
the banquet to Kossini the subject of a vaudeville, 
called " Rossini h, Paris, ou le Grand Diner." Eossini 
was invited to attend the rehearsal, and if any pas-r 
sages in the work displeased him to point them out. 
He went to the rehearsal, but nothing seems to have 
displeased him except the airs to which the vaude- 
ville couplets were sung. 

" If that is their national music,'* he said, " I 
shall do no good here, and may as well pack up my 
things at once." 

It was a proof of good nature on the part of 
Rossini, better still of good sense, not to be oflFended 
by the vaudeville of which his arrival in Paris had 
been made the subject, and which, by the way, 
seems to have been the model of fifty similar works, 
showing how a man coming home from a masque- 
rade may be mistaken for a true Eastern prince, 
a chorus singer for a great prima donna, a Quaker 
bearing the name of a prize-fighter, for the prize- 
fighter himself, &;c., &;c. 

The piece entitled "Rossini k Paris" caused a 
good deal of excitement. There was a strong 
" national " party in the house, who wanted to know 
why an Italian composer should be set above com- 
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posers of French origin (a mystery which Auber, 
Harold, and Boieldieu could easily have explained), 
and who were pleased to see the enthusiastic admirers 
of Rossini exhibited as grotesque fanatics. On the 
other hand, many of Rossini's friends, taking per- 
haps an unduly serious view of a piece of pleasantry, 
thought that M. Scribe had treated the great com- 
poser with too much levity. 

A great deal has been said about the intrigues 
against Rossini, and the attacks made upon his 
music in the newspapers on his first arrival in 
Paris. Writers in the present day are astonished 
that writers in that day should have been so 
unjust. Musicians are not astonished that writers 
at any time should have been so ignorant 

After reading the extracts from the journals of 
the period, given by Stendhal, and by M. Azevedo, 
it is easy to see that Rossini was not nearly so ill- 
treated as is generally supposed ; and it is worth 
noticing that the most important and persistent of 
the adverse criticisms and all the organised hostility 
proceeded from musicians. Indeed it is difficult 
to understand how any man with a natural taste 
for music, and a more or less cultivated ear, unless 
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hampered by professional prejudices or professional 
interests, would not be charmed by the music of 
Kossini 

Among the enemies of Rossini in Paris were a 
few obscure journalists, who held absurd theories on 
the subject of French music and Italian music, 
music which appealed only to the senses, and music 
which appealed to the heart, &;c. ; but the chief of 
the cabal were Berton, the composer of " Montano 
et Stephanie," and Paer, the then celebrated Italian 
composer, who held the office of musical conductor 
at the Italian Opera of Paris. 

Berton may have been quite sincere in not liking 
the brilliant dramatic music of the young Italian 
maestro, and he doubtless found sincere supporters 
among elderly amateurs, whose admiration for the 
milder and more meagre music of a previous age 
was connected with all sorts of impressions and 
associations of their youth. The music of Paisiello 
and Cimarosa was the music of their first love. 
Now when they went to hear Rossini's music the 
gout troubled them. 

As for Berton, who was treated by the Rossinists 
of the period as nothing less than a malefactor^ and 
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who was certainly of a mean and envious disposi- 
tion, he began by criticising the music of the new 
and rising composer, severely, no doubt, and, in an 
artistic sense, unjustly; but it was not until he had 
been provoked by rejoinders — it was in the heat of 
discussion — that he uttered his grand absurdity, 
**que Mv Rossini ne serait jamais qu'un petit 
discoureur en musique/' Stendhal quotes a letter of 
Berton's from " L'Abeille," in which the worst that 
the French composer of the past has to say against 
the Italian composer of the present and the future 
is what follows : — 

" M. Rossini has a brilliant imagination, verve, 
originality, great fecundity ; but he knows that he is 
not always pure and correct ; and, whatever certain 
persons may say, purity of style is not to be 
disdained, and faults of syntax are never excusable. 
Besides, since the writers of our daily journals 
constitute themselves judges in music, having 
qualified myself by ' Montano,' * Le D^lire,' 
'Aline,' &c., I think I have the right to give 
my opinion ex professo. I give it frankly and sign 
it, which is not done by certain persons who strive 
incognito to make and unmake reputations. All 
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this has been suggested only by the love of art and 
in the interest of M. Eossini himself. This com- 
poser is beyond contradiction the most brilliant 
talent that Italy has produced since Cimarosa ; biit 
one may deserve to be called celebrated without being 
on an equality with Mozart" 

To understand the position and attitude of Berton 
in the war whi(*.h for a time raged in Paris on the 
subject of Rossini's merit, it is necessary to re- 
member that the praise lavished upon the Italian 
composer was not only extravagant in regard to 
Eossini himself (which might be excused as the 
natural product of enthusiasm), but also unjust to 
other composers. 

Berton, with all his love for art in the abstract, 
thought no doubt much more of his own reputation 
than of the reputation of Mozart ; but Boieldieu 
seems also to have thought that the " Eossinists '* 
were carrying their idolatry rather too far. 

"The French Eossinists," says Boieldieu, in a 
letter dated 1823,* "want to put us completely 
under the feet of their idol. But the Italian Eos- 

* This letter was made public at a sale of autographs which took 
place in Paris last March, and was printed by most of the French 
papers immediately afterwards. 
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sinists, and Rossini himself, are more just. He 
has no need of that to raise himself; his great 
talent will always put him in his proper place. If 
people would be reasonable, they would do in 
musical matters what is done in literature and in 
painting ; it is possible to have Dante, and Tasso, 
and others, in the same library, and to admire 
Eubens and Eaphael in the same gallery. Honour 
to Rossini, but honour also to Mozart, Gltick, 
Cimarosa, &c. Rossini, with whom I have conversed 
a great deal, is quite of the same way of thinking. 
He ha^ made a stj^e of his own by taking, from 
other stj^les, examples which have guided him." 

Indeed, Boieldieu, Hdrold, Auber, were aU fer- 
vent admirers of Rossini, and all to a certain 
extent adopted him as a model. Hdrold was 
" maestro al piano '' at the Italian theatre of Paris 
when Rossini was director, and may almost be said 
to have studied under him. The influence of Rossini 
upon Auber was equally remarkable. With regard 
to Auber's personal opinion of Rossini, and of his 
sentiments towards him when Rossini first visited 
Paris, the following passage ^"'' from a highly inte- 

* D. F. E. Auber, sa Vie et sea CEuvres. Par B. Jouvin. 
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resting memoir of Auber, by M. Jouvin (well known 
to readers of the Paris Figaro) ^ may be quoted : — 

" M. Auber has told me," says M. Jouvin, " how 
he met Rossini for the first time at a dinner given 
by Carafa in honour of his illustrious compatriot. 
On rising from table the maestro, at the request of 
his host, went to the piano and sang Figaros 
cavatina, * Largo al fattotum della cita/ 

" I shall never forget," said M. Auber to me, 
"the efiect produced by his lightning-like exe- 
cution. Rossini had a very beautiful baritone 
voice, and he sang his music with a spirit and 
verve which neither Pellegrini, nor Galli, nor 
Lablache approached in the same part. As for his 
art as an accompanyist, it was marvellous ; it was 
not on a keyboard, but on an orchestra that the 
vertiginous hands of the pianist seemed to gallop. 
When he had finished I looked mechanically at 
the ivory keys; I fancied I could see them 
smoking. On arriving home I felt much inclined 
to throw my scores into the fire. * It will warm 
them, perhaps,* I said to myself ; * besides, what is 
the use of composing music, if one cannot compose 
like Rossini ? ' " 
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With Aubcr, Harold, and Boieldieu on his side, 
it does not matter much what the views of 
any other of the French composers may have been. 

As for Paer, the director of the Italian theatre, 
his position did not allow him to express any 
opinion publicly on the works of the rival by 
whose fame his own had already been eclipsed. 
But that position gave him, as we shall afterwards 
see, the opportunity of canying on war against 
him in a much more practical manner. Paer pos- 
sessed the right of keeping back Rossini's operas, 
of presenting them as he thought fit, and finally, 
of producing, as if in contrast, works by other 
composers, whom Bossini's adverse critics declared 
to be altogether his superiors. 

Some years later, a few nights after the pro- 
duction of " Guillaume Tell," a serenade was given 
to Rossini, by the artists of the Opera, under the 
direction of Habeneck, the chef d'orchestre. M6ry, 
in the preface to his French version of "Semira- 
mide," has given a lively description of the scene. 

" Habeneck," he says, " conducted his army on 
to the boulevard, nud made it execute the overture 
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to *Giiillaume Tell/ Souli^, the charming writer 
of ' La Quotidienne/ had brought up a crowd of 
Eoyalists; Armand Marrast, Carrel, Babbe, and 
myself, represented the Liberal journals. The apr 
plause shook the windows on the boulevard ; 
and the enthusia^n became really frantic when 
Levasseur, Nourrit, and Dabadie, sang the trio 
of the oath. 

" Boieldieu, that musician of genius and of heart, 
who lodged in the same house, went down to 
Rossini and embraced him. 

" Paer and Berton sat at the Cai6 des Varidt^s, 
taking an ice, and saying to one another, in a duet, 
'Artislost!''' 

Why, it may be asked, does Mdiy point out 
that Rossini's music, in the year 1829, was ap- 
plauded both by Royalists and Liberals ? 

The explanation is, that the question of Rossini's 
merit had become, to a certain extent, a political 
question, like the disputes between the Gluckists 
and the Piccinnists ; and at an earlier period (1752) 
between the supporters of Italian and the supporters 
of French music. 
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Shortly before the French Revolutioii of 1789, 
the party of Marie Antoinette believed only in 
Glnck, while the party of Madame Dubany swore 
by Piccinni. 

During the Restoration and until the Revolution 
of 1830, it was the sign of a good royalist to praise 
Rossini's music, and a sign of liberalism to con- 
demn it. This had nothing whatever to do with 
Rossini's own political opinions, which were never 
very marked. But Rossini's music and the romantic 
school of poett}- and painting were classed together, 
and the romantic school, with Victor Hugo, Lamar- 
tine, and Alfred de Vigny at its head, began by 
being royahst, 

Balzac describes somewhere a hero of this period 
as devoted to "BjTon's poctrj-, G^ricault's painting, 
Rossini's music ; " and persons who entertained 
these tastes were looked upon as Royalists, and 
denounced accordingly by the Liberals. 

It was absurd, but so it was. Of course, too, 
there were limits to the absurdity; and it must 
have been near its end when Armand Carrel went 
out on the boulevard to applaud the overture to 
"Guillaume TeU." 



CHAPTER IV. 

KOSSnn AND HIS CRITICS. 

" Now I think of it/' said Eossini, a great many 
years afterwards, to Ferdinand Hiller, "what was 
not written against me when I went to Paris ! Old 
Berton even made verses on me, and called me 
* Signor Crescendo ' in them. But it all blew over 
without injury to life or limb." 

Rossini was too philosophical, and, without being 
in the least vain, was sufficiently conscious, no 
doubt, of his own talent to care much what was 
thought of his music either by ordinary critics or by 
the general public. At the first performance of the 
"Barber," when everyone was hissing, he tumeJ 
round and applauded. 

He himself said that he was tolerably calm at a 
success as well as at a failure; "and for this," he 
added, " I have to thank an impression I received in- 
my earliest youth, and which I shall never forget. 

T 2 
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Before my first operetta was brought out I inras pre- 
sent at the performance of a one-act opera by Simon 
Mayer. Mayer was then the hero of the day, and 
had produced in Venice perhaps twenty operas with 
the greatest success. In spite of this> however, the 
public treated him on the evening to which I refer 
as if he had been some ignorant young vagabond ; 
you cannot form an idea of such a piece of grossness. 
I was really astounded. Is it thus that you recom- 
pense a man who for so many years has produced 
you enjoyment? Dare you take such a liberty 
because you have paid two or three paoU for admit- 
tance ? If such is the case, it is not worth while to 
take your judgment to heart, I thought ; and I have 
always acted as much as possible in conformity with 
that opinion." 

In regard to printed criticism, he showed himself 
more considerate to critics than critics sometimes 
showed themselves to him. When Weber was 
passing through Paris, in 1826, on his way to Lon- 
don, he caUed on Rossini, but hesitated before doing 
so on the ground that a dozen years before he had 
published a hostile criticism on " TancredL" 

Instead of feeling any resentment, Rossini said 
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that if he had only known when he was twenty-one 
that a foreign composer had taken any notice of 
" Tancredi" he should certainly have felt very much 
flattered by the attention. 

But the maUcious Berton did not confine himself 
to criticising Rossini's music, he attempted to cast 
ridicule on Rossini personally, whom he called, 
among other facetious nicknames. « Signor Vacar- 
mini," and *' Signor Crescendo/' This could not 
please Rossini, but he did not mind the impertinence 
very much. 

Rossini had, of course, been preceded in Paris by 
his reputation, and his reputation by his music. 
But it was not until the public had learned its true 
superiority from the very manoeuvre which Paer had 
adopted in order to demonstrate its worthlessness 
that Rossini's music was accepted by the Parisians 
at anything like its value. 

" L'ltaliana in Algeri " had already been played 
in Paris, in the year 1817, when Garcia, the original 
Almaviva^ proposed that the ''Barber" should* be 
produced for his benefit. 

Publishers were not so expeditious then as they 
are now in getting out the scores of new operas, and 
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the music of the " Barber " had not at that time 
been eDgraved, or at least not in a complete form. 
CJarcia, however, had provided himself with a manu- 
script copy, and in spite of repeated objections from 
Paer and others, continued to request that the work 
might be put into rehearsaL 

The first reply with which Garcia was met is 
worth recording. The directors of the Italian Opera 
of Paris informed him tiiat " only masterpieces co\ild 
be performed at their theatre, and that " II Barbiere," 
a work of secondary merit, by an author almost 
unknown, was not worthy of being presented to the 
Parisian public." 

Garcia, however, was of a different opinion ; and 
in renewing his engagement for the year following, 
made it a special condition that the " Barber" should 
be brought out. Accordingly in the autumn of the 
following year, 1819, this " work of secondary merit " 
was actually represented. 

The audience must have been delighted ; but 
several critics were not. One thought that Figaro's 
cavatina was "wanting in character!" and added, 
with snper-joumalistic absurdity, that "the com- 
poser might have made much more out of the £ur of 
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"La Calunnia." Another said of it that "its 
success would serve to enhance that of " Agnese," a 
very celebrated opera of that day by Paer ; a third, 
that Paisiello's " Barber '' ought to be given, and. 
with particular care, so that the triumph of the old. 
master over his competitor " might be rendered not 
more sure, but more striking." 

The hint was meant to be acted upon, and 
Paisiello's veteran "Barber,** supported only by. 
stringed instruments, was brought out to crush the 
vigorous young " Barber " of Kossini, full of life, and 
with musical instruments of aU kinds to depend 
upon. Paisiello had been the favourite Italian 
composer of the Empire (the Emperor,: according to 
Paisiello's own naive observation, liked his music 
" because it did not prevent his thinking of other 
things) ; " but his " Barber " had grown old and 
feeble apparently, without anyone suspecting the 
change. 

Three times this respectable but unattractive 
musical invaUd was brought forth ; the third time 
there was scarcely anyone to meet him; and 
Paisiello's " Barber " was not heard of again, until, 
only a few years ago, he was introduced to the. 
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public of "Les Fantaisies Parisiennes," not as the 
possible coimpetitor of anyone, but merely" as an in- 
teresting relic of a past age. 

In the meanwhile Rossini's " Barber '' had been 
reproduced, to be followed by " II Turco in Italia," 
" La Pietra del Paragone," and " La Gazza Ladra.'' 
With the general public Eossini's music was now in 
the highest favour, and " La Oazza Ladra,'* like " II 
Barbiere," drew crowded audiences. 

The late M. Berlioz, whose antipathy to Rossini's 
music was so great as to be absolutely unintelligible 
to those who have not heard M. Berliozs music), 
had not at that time the ear — I mean, of course, 
the literary ear — of the French public. Otherwise, 
without delaying Rossini's triumph, he certainly 
would have increased the number of Rossini's 
enemies. 

"If," he afterwards said, "it had been in my 
power to place a barrel of powder under the Salle 
Louvois and blow it up, during the representation 
of " La Gazza Ladra " or " II Barbiere," with all that 
it contained, I certainly should not have failed to 
do so." 

This was worse than the young Milanese drum- 
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hater, who wished to murder Rossini^ but Eossini 
only, for his overture to " La Gazza Ladra.'' 

Bossini insisted on being introduced to the 
eccentric student of Milan. Had he known of 
Berlioz's existence he woulA have wanted to culti- 
vate his intimate acquaintance. 



CHAPTER V. 

ROSSINI AT THE ITALIAN OPERA OF PARIS. 

The ingenious Berton, in his anti-Rossinian 
pamphlet entitled "De la Musique m^canique et 
de la Musique philosophique," relates how he once 
asked Maelzel, the metronomist, whether he could 
construct a machine to compose music ; to which 
Maelzel repUed that he could, but that the 
music so composed would be like that of Rossini, 
and not up to the mark of ^ Sacchini, Cimarosa and 
Mozart. 

Somehow Maelzel abstained from proving his 
terrible power ; but Berton boasted that his friend 
possessed it, and argued therefrom that Rossini's 
music could not be anything very sublime, but on 
the contrary, must be essentially mechanical. 

But Berton ceased this folly when Rossini arrived 
in Paris, and even showed a disposition to treat him 
with civility and respect He is said to have secretly 
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endeavoured to keep up tlie national cry against 
the composer ; but the verses about " Signor 
Vacarmini " .and " Signor Crescendo " were written 
while Rossini was still in Italy. 

Paer, too, saw that the time had gone by for 
describing Kossini's operas as " works of secondary 
importance." He was accused long afterwards of 
doing his best to undermine Kossini's reputation as 
a great musician, but, as it seems to me, without 
sufficient proof In these musical feuds, in which 
perhaps the opposing parties are irreconcileable in 
proportion as the ground of diflference between 
them is incapable of being defined, every sort of 
meanness is attributed by one side to the other as a 
matter of course. 

Rossini made Berton's acquaintance in Paris, and 
must have had frequent relations with Paer at the 
Italian Opera, of which he at last assumed the 
direction. 

In this matter Rossini behaved with great con- 
sideration towards his jealous rival. He positively 
declined to displace Paer, and on being pressed to 
accept the post of director, consented to do so only 
on condition of Paer's remaining at the theatre 
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without a diminution of salary, but, on the con- 
trary, with a slight increase. 

The salary payable to Rossini from the Civil List, 
in virtue of his office as Director of the Italian 
Theatre, was twenty thousand francs a year. The 
engagement was for eighteen months. 

Rossini not only knew his work well and prac- 
tically as director of an orchestra, but was also 
thoroughly versed in all the duties of manager. He 
began his artistic life as conductor. When he was 
a boy at the Lyceum of Bologna, he got up a 
quartet of stringed instruments, and superintended 
the production of some important orchestral pieces. 

" You should have been present," he once said, 
"when I directed the performance of the 'Creation' 
at the Liceo ; I did not let the executants miss a 
single point, for I knew every note by heart." 

As for the details of management, though M. 
Fdtis thinks Rossini must have been incapable of 
descending to such things, he assured Hiller that 
when he was at the San Carlo he attended to all 
Barbaja's aflfairs, great and small, so that not a biU 
was paid untU he had countersigned it. 
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In Paris so much could scarcely have been 
required of him. But it seems so improbable 
that a composer like Kossini should also be a good 
manager, that many persons, with that compre- 
hensively inaccurate writer, M. F^tis, among the 
number, have at once concluded that he must 
have neglected his wort 

He was, of course, not expected to wait "in 
the front of the house " to see that the public were 
provided with proper accommodation. His business 
was to bring out new singers, to produce new operas, 
and especially his own ; and there was, naturally, 
no one in Europe who could discharge these duties 
in so advantageous a manner as EossinL 

In fact, he engaged his old friend, Esther 
Mombelli, the first of his prima donnas, for " La 
Cenerentola," in which her success surpassed that 
of the original heroine, Madame Giorgi-Eighetti ; 
he brought over from Italy two of the most cele- 
brated tenors of the day, DonzeUi and Eubini ; 
he appointed Herold Toaestro al pidno ; he pro- 
duced Meyerbeer's "Crociato,'' his own "Otello,'* 
and " Donna del Lago ;" and finally he composed 
specially for the theatre " U Viaggio a Eeims/' the 
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chief portion of which was afterwards reproduced 
in that charming work, " Le Comte Oiy.'* 

" n Viaggib a Reims/' an occasional piece com- 
posed in honour of Charles X.'s coronation, was, no- 
minally, in only one act, but the act was a long one. 
It lasted three hours ; it contained fifteen or sixteen 
pieces, including a ballet ; and it was divided into 
three parts. The execution must have been ad- 
mirable, the characters being assigned to Mesdames 
Pasta, Esther Mombelli and Cinti ; MM. Donzelli, 
Zuchelli, Levasseur, Bordogni, Pellegrini, and 
Graziani*. 

The music of " H Viaggio a Keims," if we except 
the numerous important pieces transferred to ''Le 
Comte Ory," is now only known by report In the 
ballet music a duet for two clarinets was particularly 
remarked. There were two elaborate finales (for a 
piece in one act a fair supply !), and in the second 
finale the national airs of nearly all the countries in 
Europe were introduced. Prominent among them 
was, of course, the French royalist air, " Vive Henri 
Quatre,'^ which was harmonised in the most varied 
manner, and presented finally with an elaborate 
and quasi-rehgious accompaniment for the harp. 
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*' II Viaggio a Reims," having been written for 
the coronation of a king in 1825, was revived, with 
some necessary alterations in the libretto, to celebrate 
the proclamation of a republic in 1848. It was a 
droll idea, but it seems to have been adopted and 
carried out without the slightest satirical intention. 
" Andiamo a Parigi " the piece was called. 

In " II Viaggio a Reims," some people in an inn 
are talking about the coronation, and arrange to 
make a journey to Reims to see the ceremony. 

In '' Andiamo a Parigi " some people in an inn 
are talking about the Revolution, and arrange to 
make a journey to Paris to see the barricades. 

The Viscount de la Rochefoucauld, as director of 
the "Civil List," offered Rossini the present of a large 
sum of money ; but the composer, considering 
himself already sufficiently well paid, and wishing 
perhaps that the opera should be looked upon as a 
homage from him to the French nation and sove- 
reign, declined to accept it. Thereupon a service of 
Sevres china was sent to him on the part of the king. 

Rossini, too, caused Malibran to be re-engaged 
(she had appeared at Paris some years previously. 
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before the full development of her talent, in " Tor- 
waldo e Dorliska "), and introduced to the French 
public Sontag and Pisaroni, who appeared together 
in " Tancredi ; " GaUi, Lablache, and TamburinL It 
was Rossini, too, who discovered and brought out 
Giulia GrisL 

In fact, he raised the ThdHtre Italien of Paris to 
the position of the first Italian Opera in Europe. 

Soon after the production of "II Viaggio," 
Rossini brought out " Semiramide " and " Zelmira." 
Indeed, during the eighteen months over which his 
contract extended, he made the French acquainted 
with all his greatest works. Add to this that he 
wrote an entirely new opera for Paris, and that he 
was the means of introducing Meyerbeer, both 
through his works and in person, and the sum 
total of Rossini s doings at the Thd&tre Italien will 
not seem insignificant. 

The French public knew nothing of Meyerbeer's 
music, it is true he had not written much besides 
"Emma di Rosburgo" and "II Crociato," when 
Rossini undertook the production of the latter 
work at the Thddtre Italien. As soon as the 
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opera was nearly ready, he asked the Viscount 
de la Rochefoucauld to invite the composer to attend 
the last rehearsals ; and it was really in conse- 
quence of- Rossini's express recommendation that 
Meyerbeer came to Paris. 

Rossini was equally the means of bringing Bellini, 
Donizetti and Mercadante to France. To Bellini in 
particular he was the kindest possible friend, as 
may be judged from the following letter, addressed 
to Rossini by Bellini's father, just after the young 
man's death. 

" You always encouraged the object of my eternal 
regret in his labours," wrote the unhappy father ; 
" you took him under your protection ; you ne- 
glected nothing that could increase his glory and 
his welfare. After my son s death, what have you 
not done to honour his memory and render it 
dear to posterity ! I learnt this from the news- 
papers ; and I am penetrated with gratitude for 
your excessive kindness, as well as for that of a 
number of distinguished artistes, which ^o I 
shall never forget. Pray, sir, be my interpreter, 
and tell these artistes, that the father and family 
of Bellini, as well as our compatriots of Catana, 
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will cherish an imperishable recollection of this 
generous conduct I shall never cease to remember 
how much you did for my son ; I shall make known 
everywhere in the midst of my tears what an affec- 
tionate heart belongs to the great Eossini ; and how 
kind^ hospitable, full of feeling are the artistes of 
Prance.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 

ROSSINI AT THE ACADSMIE. 

Rossini's engagement as director of the Th^4tre 
Italien came to an end in 1826 ; but hie continued 
to take part in its management, and rendered great 
services by his recommendations of singers and 
composers. 

He continued, also, to receive twenty thousand 
firancs a year from the Civil List; and as it was 
necessary this pension, for such it really was, 
should be assigned to him in consideration of 
certain oflEicial duties, he was named "Inspector 
of Singing/' 

One would have thought "auditor'' a better 
word; but the appointment was chiefly a pretext 
for keeping Rossini in France, where it was under- 
stood that he was to compose a series of works for 
the French Opera. 

Looking back, it is from the date of this new 

V 2 
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contract that Rossini's French career would seem 
to commence. As director of the Th^tre ItaHen, 
he had abeady produced one work ; but all the 
principal pieces in that opera were afterwards 
transferred to the " Comte Ory " composed for the 
Acad^mie. 

Without thoroughly changing his style, Rossini 
certainly modified it in writing for the French 
stage. He became more simple in his musical 
phrases, which he presented entirely without orna- 
ment, and more complex in his vocal and instru- 
mental combinations. M. Azevedo points to Bos- 
sini's unsuccessful opera of "Ermione" as an 
example of what in Rossini's notion, conceived 
some years before he wrote anything for the French 
theatre, a dramatic opera should be. But Rossini 
himself did not entertain any high opinion of that 
work, and told Ferdinand Hiller that in his endea- 
vour to be exceedingly dramatic, he had only suc- 
ceeded in being dull — a common result when the 

■upoiear neglects or is unable to cultivate with 
fty the eBsential lyrical element in opera. 

^ AnA your Opera, * Ermione,' which one of your 
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biographers informs us you preserve mysteriously 
to bequeath to posterity — ^what has become of 
that ? " asked Hiller ; to which Rossini replied, 
that it was with his other scores, lost or left at 
some theatre, he knew not where. To the ques- 
tion whether Rossini had not once said that he 
had treated " Ermione " too dramatically, and that 
it was in consequence damned, the maestro replied 
that the public had judged his work fairly enough, 
and that it was in truth very tedious. " There was 
really nothing," he continued ; " it was all recitative 
and declamation." 

In fact, so-called dramatic operas, in which the 
characters, instead of comporting themselves lyrically, 
instead of singing melodies, declaim recitative 
in alleged imitation of the language of real life, are 
about as interesting as tragedies without poetry, or 
comedies without wit. 

In composing for the French stage, Rossini adopted 
no new theory of the lyric drama. He made his 
style less ornate, more expressive, and, in doing so, 
probably did not forget that his ordinary Italian 
manner would suit neither French singers nor 
French audiences. A taste, moreover, for simple. 
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expressive music seems to have grown upon him, 
and he held, justly no doubt, that with advancing 
years this taste generally manifested itseUl 

But wherever we have seen Rossini at vrork he 
has always adopted a compromise ; he subjects 
circumstances to himself, but he is also obliged to 
subject himself a little to circumstances. At many 
of the Italian theatres he had an indifferent orchestra 
and chorus — sometimes, as at the San Mosfe, no 
chorus at all ; and his only means of success lay in 
writing attractive airs for the principal singers. 

At the San Carlo, where he found the finest 
orchestra in Italy, he paid particular attention to 
the instrumentation of his operas. 

At the Acad6mie, where the superiority of the 
orchestra and chorus was still more remarkable, he 
thought more than ever of orchestral and choral 
writing, and was not tempted by special excellence 
on the part of his singers to sacrifice anything to 
the vocal solos. 

At the same time the Academic was really the 
fii-st theatre at which Rossini found himself free 
to pursue his ideal of an opera, if any such ideal 
possessed him. There, too, he could work at his 
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leisure, and instead of scrambling through the 
rehearsals, have just as many as he required- That 
is one of the numerous advantages presented by a 
State theatre. A private speculator cannot afford to 
delay very long the production of a new piece, for 
by doing so he delays the return of the money he 
has invested. Such considerations are not impor- 
tant at a Government institution, where singers and 
instrumentalists are all engaged for a long period 
and permanently. Besides, at a theatre supported 
by the Government, the reputation of the establish- 
ment is the first thing to be considered. 

At Rossini's recommendation, two French artistes, 
Levasseur and Mademoiselle Cinti, of the Theatre 
Italien, were now engaged at the Academic, where 
the principal tenor was the great dramatic singer, 
Adolphe Nourrit. Here, then, already was the 
nucleus of an admirable company. Levasseur and 
Mademoiselle Cinti were accustomed to the Italian 
school of vocalisation. Nourrit was less Italianised, 
but he is said to have profited greatly by the 
counsels of the great Italian maestro during the pro- 
duction of the works which Eossini now composed 
or arranged for the French stage. 
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The list of this series was *'Le Si^e de 
Coiinthe/' based on '' Maometto Secondo.'' Soumet, 
the French dramatic poet, and Balocchi, the authcxr 
of ^n Viaggio a Beims,*' arranged the libretto of 
the new work, Soumet occupying himself with the 
dramatic, Balocchi with the lyrical portion. 

Although Eossini borrowed for the ''Si^ge de 
Corinthe" a number of pieces which had already 
figured in '^ Maometto/' he remodelled many of them. 
He moreover altered some of the principal airs in a 
very significant manner, cutting out his Italian 
fioriturCy either because he thought them imsuited 
to the French taste, or to the capacity of the French 
singers, or because he considered them absolutely 
undramatic ; perhaps for all these reasons. 

Although " Le Si^ge de Corinthe " is often spoken 
of as a mere French adaptation of "Maometto 
Secondo," it does not include more than half the 
pieces contained in the latter work ; while, on the 
other hand, Eossini composed specially for it the 
magnificent overture, the recitative, "Nous avons 
triomph^," the allegro of the finale to the first act, 
the ballad "LTSymen lui donne," the recitative 
* Que vais-je devenir ? '' the allegro of the duet in 
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the second act, " La Fete d'H}Tn^n^e/' the whole of 
the ballet music, the chorus " Divin Proph^te," the 
trio " II est son Fr^re," the finale to the second act 
" Corinthe nous d^fie," the entre-acte preceding the 
third act, the recitative " Avanjons !" the air " Grand 
Dieu," the recitative of the trio " Cher Cl^om^ne,'' 
the scene of the Blessing of the Standards, and the 
finale to the third act. 

The scene of the Blessing of the Standards is con- 
ceived in Rossini's grandest and broadest dramatic 
style, — a style which he did not adopt absolutely 
for the first time in writing for the French stage, 
since we had already an example of it in the magni- 
ficent finale to the first act of " La Donna del Lago,'' 
but which he nevertheless carried out more con- 
sistently and with more success in France than 
he could possibly have done in Italy, where it wiU 
be remembered " La Donna del Lago " was not by 
any means appreciated. 

The production of " Le Sifege de Corinthe " was 
accompanied by one rather important incident in 
Rossini^s life, in which, indeed, it may be said to form 
an epoch. It was the first opera that he ^old to a 
music publisher. His thirty-four Italian works had 
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been left absolutely at the disposition of every 
publisher or manager who chose to take theniy to 
engrave or represent, with or without additions, in 
no matter what form ; the one thing clear and 
certain in the matter being that no profit from the 
sale or representation of his works could by any 
possibihty reach the composer. 

The composer received from twenty to one 
hundred pounds for writing an opera, and was 
allowed the privilege of keeping a copy of his work, 
which, if he could manage it, he might sell to a 
publisher not less than one year after its first per- 
formance. Only, as the copyright expired altogether 
two years after the first performance, the privilege 
granted by the managers was practically of no value. 
In short, he received nothing for the right of en- 
gi'aving his works, and only one very moderate 
payment for the right of representing them. 

The one Italian opera for which Rossini obtained 
two hundred pounds was thought to be shamefully 
overpaid. It was ** Semiramide," and Rossini him- 
self said that he was looked upon as little better 
tiban a pickpocket when he asked and obtained five 
^^OBand francs for it. The admirable legislation on 
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behalf of dramatists and their works, introduced in 
France by the author of " Le Barbier de Seville/' 
was of no profit to the composer of " II Barbiere." 
The representation of that work alone, if the French 
system of securing to writers and composers for the 
stage a certain fixed proportion of the receipts 
derived from the performance of their pieces had 
been adopted throughout Europe, would have given 
Eossini at least one hundred thousand pounds. As 
it was, it never brought him a farthing beyond 
the eighty pounds paid to him by the manager of 
the Argentina theatre for writing it and super- 
intending the rehearsals.* In France alone, if " II 
Barbiere " had been originally brought out in that 
countr}', Eossini s profits must have amounted to 
something like one million francs. 

Certainly, if it was in Italy that Eossini the com- 
poser made his reputation, it was in France that he 
made his fortune. In England it was not so much 
Eossini the composer, as Eossini the singer, Eossini 
the accompanyist, Eossini the man of European 
reputation, and the friend of George IV., who in 

* Sec the contract for the production of this work, p. 128. 
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four months, aided by his wife, made seven thousand 
pounds. Two hundred and forty pounds was all 
the manager of the Italian Opera of London had 
offered Eossini for the work he never completed. 
Indeed, if a composer in England is to make money 
at all — as a composer — ^it must be through music 
publishers, not managers, who, as a rule, pay no 
more for the right of representation than Rosaini 
received in Italy for copyright 

For although we have not many composers in 
England, the number is at least much greater than 
that of our opera managers ; so that, when by 
some rare accident a new opera is produced in this 
country, it is the manager who seems to benefit, 
and who really does benefit, the composer. Natu- 
rally then he does not give him a sum of money 
into the bargain. Sometimes quite the contrary. 

But the whole of our operatic system is absurd. 
In fact, at this moment we have no operatic system, 
the custom still prevalent in other countries of pro- 
ducing original operas having in England died out. 

The sum received by Rossini for the copyright of 
' 6 Si^ de Corinthe " was not a large one. At 
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least in these days of international treaties, when, 
moreover, the sale of music has everjrwhere in- 
creased, it would not be so considered. Troupenas, 
the afterwards well-known publisher, had then just 
gone into business, and thought with reason that he 
could not make a better beginning than by bringing 
out Eossini's new work, the first of the series of 
operas which he was to compose for the French stage. 

Injudicious fiiends advised him not to invest his 
money in an opera only half new ; but he was 
not to be dissuaded from his intention, and ended 
by purchasing the copyright of " Le Si^ge de Co- 
rinthe " for six thousand francs. If this opera had 
been produced thirty years later, the music would 
have been worth to a publisher at least sixty, eight}', 
perhaps one hundred thousand francs. 

But Rossini was never exorbitant in his demands, 
and seems to have been quite contented with the 
comparatively moderate payment made to him by 
M. Troupenas, remembering, no doubt, that in Italy 
he would have received nothing. 

The next of his Italian works which Rossini pro- 
posed to arrange for the French stage was "Mosfe." 
M. Balocchi and M. de Jouy, one of the future libret- 
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tiats of "" Giiillaiime TeU,*" prepared the "book,'' and 
added to the original opera several scenes and one 
or two personages of their own invention. The 
pieces composed specially by Rossini for the French 
version of ** Mos^," are the introduction to the first 
act, the quartet with choros, "Dieu de la Paix," 
" Dieu de la Guerre,'* the chorus " La douce Au- 
rore," the march with chorus and recitations in the 
third act, " Seine des Cieux," a portion of the ballet 
music, the finale " Je r^lame la foi promise," and 
the air of the fourth act, " QueUe horrible destine." 

The finale, however, is said to be that of " Giro in 
Babilonia," remodelled, while most of the dance 
music came from " Armida.'' 

" Moise," highly successful on its first production, 
was revived in 1852, and again in 1863. An 
Italian version of the work was produced in 
London some twenty years ago at the Royal Italian 
Opera. It was, of course, found necessary to re- 
(construct the drama, which in England became 
"Zora," as the Italian "Mosfe," five-and-twenty years 
before, had become "Pietro TEremita." Notwith- 
standing the magnificence of the music, the piece, 
as adapted to the requirements of the English stage 
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and English society, did not prove generally suc- 
cessful. It was admirably represented, like the rest 
of the later works by Eossini, which but for the 
Royal Italian Opera would never have been heard 
in this country at all. 

Having now produced two serious operas at the 
Academic, Rossini proposed to write for the same 
theatre a comic opera, or opera " di mezzo carat- 
tere," for which the music of " II Viaggio a Reims,'' 
or a good portion of it, was found serviceable. The 
libretto of " Le Comte Ory," the third work con- 
tributed by Rossini to the repertory of the French 
opera, is founded on a vaudeville of the same name, 
of which the original subject is taken from an old 
French song. This time, Rossini had a librettist of 
some brains. It was M. Scribe, the future author 
of all Auber s best libretti, and the inventor of 
several universally known operatic subjects (those, 
for instance, of " La Sonnambula " and " L'Elisir 
d'Amore"). Certainly nothing more ingenious, or 
more perfectly suited in the half character style to 
musical purposes has ever been produced than 
Scribe's "book" of "Le Comte Ory/' in which 
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Nourrit, who afterwards gave some valuable hints 
for " Les Huguenots/' is said to have asaiflted 
him. 

The librettist, or librettists, for there were two, 
M. Scribe and M. Poirson, had rather arduous 
labours to perform ; for contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, they had to supply words to music already 
compQsed. The writer of a criticism on " Le Comte 
Ory," published just after its production, says that 
Messieurs Scribe and Poirson were two months 
fitting French words to the pieces which Rossini 
borrowed from " II Viaggio," while Rossini set the 
whole of the second act to original music in a 
fortnight. 

Rossini is said not to have been over-pleased 
with Scribe, whose business-like manner of appor- 
tioning his time did not leave him enough to devote 
to the composer of " Le Comte Ory/' It is to be 
regretted all the same, that Rossini did not apply 
to Scribe when he was meditating his opera of 
"Guillaume Tell," which though it contains Ros- 
sini's grandest music, is, through the poorness of the 
libretto, by no means the most perfect work that 
bears Rossini's name. 
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"LeComte Ory/'like"Le Sifege de Corinthe," 
''Moise," and "Guillaume Tell/' belongs to the 
repertory of the Royal Italian Opera, the only 
theatre in Europe which includes all the great works 
written for the Academic. In " Le Comte Ory,'* 
as in aU Rossini's French operas, considerable pro- 
minence is given to the orchestral parts. " There is 
not only much harmony, there is also much melody 
in the accompaniment," wrote a critic of the period. 
** The composer," he ingeniously but absurdly adds, 
" has put the pedestal on the stage and the statue 
in the orchestra, so that there is more singing in 
the latter than on the former." 

In transferring to "Le Comte Ory" the best 
things he could find in "II Viaggio a Reims," 
Rossini did not forget the piece for fourteen voices, 
which constitutes one of the great features in the 
latter, as it did in the former work Another im- 
portant piece in " II Viaggio," which was originally 
set to a narrative of the battle of Trocadero, became 
in " Le Comte Ory " a description of the riches con- 
tained in the cellars of the Sire de Formoutiers. 
For the names of the difibrent corps which took 
part in the battle, names of celebrated wines have 
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been sabstitated, and the adaptation has been so 
well managed, and the intrinsic significance of 
music is really so very small, that the pierce seems 
to have been originally conceived for the situation 
which it now occupies in*' Le Comte Ory." 

This opera, the last but one that Kossini com- 
posed, contains the first example of a brief instru- 
mental introduction in lieu of a regular overture. 
The introduction to " Le Comte Ory " is based on 
the melody of the old French song from which the 
subject of the piece is taken. 



CHAPTER Vn, 



"guillaume tell." 



Before attacking " Guillaume Tell," Rossini 
retired into the country ; and this time devoted, not 
tliirteen days to the production of the entire work, 
as in the case of that comic masterpiece "II Bar- 
biere," but six months to the pianoforte score alone. 
It was at the chateau of M. Aguado, the weU-known 
banker, that Rossini wrote the whole of " Guillaume 
Tell," with the exception of the orchestral parts. 
These he added after his return to Paris, where he 
completed the work among visitors and friends, 
talking and laughing ^with them the whole time, 
as if engaged in some ordinary and not very im- 
portant pursuit. 

Diflferent versions have been given of the engage- 
ment which bound Rossini to write so many operas 
for the Academic. Rossini's salary, as Inspector of 
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Singing, was, according to M. Azevedo, twenty 
thousand francs a year. M. Azevcdo, in statang this 
amount, says nothing about any additional engage- 
ment in direct connection with the Acad^mie. 

M. Castil Blaze, on the other hand, without 
sajdng anything about the inspectorship of sing- 
ing* speaks of a contract, hy which Rossini was 
to write three operas for the Academic in the 
course of six years, during which period he was to 
receive ten thousand francs a year in addition to 
his composer's fees. 

M. Guizot, who, as Minister of the Interior in the 
year 1830, was brought officially into communication 
with Kossini, tells us in his " Memoirs '' that Bos- 
sini's salary as Inspector-General of Singing was 
seven thousand francs a year; and that after the 
success of " Guillaimie Tell " he signed a new con- 
tract with the Civil List, by which he engaged to 
compose two more operas for the Acaddmie — con- 
ditions not stated. 

However, in the first instance, aU Rossini had to 
go to work upon was the libretto of " Guillaume 
Tell," as prepared by M. de Jouy. He was accus- 
tomed to bad librettos ; but the badness of M, de 
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Jouy's book seems to have been something excep- 
tional. 

The preparation of the libretto must hav« occu- 
pied a considerable time, and caused the author or 
authors infinite trouble. M. de Jouy had, in the first 
instance, brought Eossini a poem of seven hundred 
verses, written without any particular view to the 
one purpose for which librettos should exist. It 
being impossible for Rossini to do anything with 
M. de Jouy's libretto as it stood, M. Bis was called . , 
in; and to him the whole of the second act, by 
far the best of the five, is said to be due. 

M. Bis, however, found himself placed in rather 
a delicate position. The composer wished him to 
turn and return the libretto until he got it into 
something like shape for the music, M. de Jouy, 
on the other hand, desired above all to save the 
honour of his too academical verses ; and the result, 
as usual in such eases, was a compromise which 
satisfied no one — not €ven the public. ■ 

The authors having at last finished the libretto, 
but not until they had nobly sacrificed their poetry 
to the wants of the composer, printed it with a oort 
of apology in the form of a preface. 
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••We mi^t have offered," they «aid, ^a mere 
regular work to the reader; it would have be^n 
.only necessary to publish it as it was first coli- 
<:eived ; but then we should have had to reistdre 
several scenes which have been suppressed ; to put in 
their original place others, the order of which has 
been inverted ; and to cut out some passages which 
owe their existence to the requirements of the music 
alone. Thus the printed piece would have been 
quite different from the piece performed; and a& 
the spectators desire above all to find in the libretto 
what the instrumentation does not permit them 
distinctly to hear, the words, for the first time, 
perhaps, have been sent to press in exact conformity 
with those of the score. If, on the one hand, the 
natural result of this step is to offer a larger field 
to criticism, on the other, the public will no doubt 
be grateful to us for a slight sacnfice of self-love 
made in the interest of its pleasures. We also,^ 
it must be confessed, wished to pay an indirect 
{lomage to our illustrious associate. It would have 
been, repugnant to our feelings to strike out -even 
the . defective- verses which the musical rh3rthm— 
sometimes fixed tipon beforehand — obliged us to 
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arrange a^s they axe ; there are some chords, too, 
so powerful that they seem to consecrate the words 
.to which they lend their magic. In the midst of 
•this immense and completely new creation which 
makes Rossini a French composer, ^Guillaume 
Tell' seems to be the work of one alone — of 
Rossini'' 

From this preface it must be concluded, not 
that Rossini is answerable for the badness of the 
"GuiUaume Tell" libretto as it now stands, but 
that it would have been much worse if he had not 
caused numerous alterations to be made. In fact, 
the preface clearly shows, that in its original form 
it must have been altogether useless for musical 
purposes. 

Much has been said about the failure, or incom- 
plete success, of Rossini's masterpiece in the seriou6 
style ; and Rossini's long silence is often attributed 
to the coldness with which it was received. It was 
at once appreciated, however, by the critical public, 
and the applause at the first representation was 
most enthusiastic. But an opera cannot live by itB 
music alone, and the drama of "Guillaume Tell" 
is' very imperfect. After the first few weeks, in 
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spite of the well-merited eulogiums of the c^tical 
press, the opera ceased, in theatrical parlancei, to 
draw. It was represented fifty-six times in its ori- 
ginal form, and was then cut down to three acts ; 
the original third act being entirely omitted, and 
the fourth and fifth acts compressed into one. 

At last the second act was given alone — often as a 
mere lever de rideau, with inferior performers ; and 
it was not until Duprez made his ddbut in the part 
of Arnold that the success of the opera was renewed. 
For three years before the arrival of Duprez the 
public heard nothing of " Guillaume Tell '' but the 
celebrated second act. 

One day Rossini met the director of the Opera on 
the boulevard, who said to him, — 

**Well, Maestro, you are in the bills again to- 
night. We play the second act of '^Guillaume 
Tell." 

" What ! the whole of it V* inquired Bossini^ who 
was naturally much hurt by the mutilation of his 
work. That alone did not cause him to lay down 
his pen ; but it did not prevent Ins doing so. 

It is to be eternally regretted that Rossini^ in 
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composing his last and greatest work for the 
stage, did not select some drama better suited for 
musical treatment than " William TelL" Neverthe- 
less, Schiller's play contains fine situations, and 
Rossini was never more nobly inspired than in 
writing the duet for Tell and Arnold ; the trio of 
the Oath, and the scene of the meeting of the 
Cantons; all of which owe a great portion of their 
effect to their position in the drama. The charming 
air of Mathildcy " Sombre forfet,'* would be equally 
charming for Lucia^ or any other sentimental light 
soprano, waiting for her lover in a wood, or else- 
where ; the passionate duet for Mathilde and 
Arnold might be sung by any pair of lovers ; the 
enchanting ballet music would make the fortune of 
any opera. But the pieces first named are of those 
which belong to " Guillamne Tell," and " Guillaume 
Tell " alone, and which would, by comparison, fall 
flat if dissociated from the words, and above all, 
the dramatic situations to which the composer has 
attached them. 

Whatever we may think of the drama itself, the 
music which Eossini has composed for it is tiie most 
dramatic that has come from his pen; and while 
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thoroughl j dramatic, it is at the same time 
tharon^j melodious — a comhinat]o& not tt^ be 
met with except in the works of the T&ry greateest 
masters. Indeed, "* Guillamne Tell" is {nil of melodj, 
in the simplest solos as in the most massiTe choial 
writing. Bossini said of the compositions of his 
old pcc^essor, Mattei, that ^ the solo passages were 
not prmninent, but that the pleni were admir- 
able.'' In " Guillamne Tell " the solo passages and 
the pleni aie admiraUe alike. The music; what-^ 
ever it may have to express^ never ceases to be 
'beautiful, and there is in every piece a dear cimeiit 
of melody, which the richest and most varied har- 
mony never obscures. 

" Guillamne Tell," Rossini s latest, is also his finest 
opera. It is vrritten throughout in a higher and 
more dramatic style than any of his previous works. 
It exhibits more sustained power, and is the only 
one of his operas for the French stage in which 
every piece of music is new and written specially 
for the situation. The distinctive feature in ^ Guil- 
laume Tell,'' as regards form, is the avoidance of the 
conventional cavatina. It is right and necessary 
that alifaretto should be constructed with a view to 
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musical' as' well as dramatic effect; but it is not 
nece83aTy that each principal singer^ on coming 
before the public, should sing a " cavatina '/' nor is 
it desirable, when a cavatina does happen to fall in 
^with the situation (the opera has its soliloquies as 
' well as the spoken drama), that it should be of a 
certain recognised pattern, with a few bars of recita- 
tive, or slow movement and a cabaletta. 

We feel in " Guillaume Tell '^ that the character 
do not appear on the stage merely to sing airs, 
duets, &c., but as personages in a musical dramQ*. 
The custom in Italian opera was that each character 
should sing an air, and sing it as soon as possible 
after entering. Hence, indeed, the very word 
"cavatina," from cavare, to issue fortL Thi^ 
custom has shown itself far more tenacious than 
all the others which Eossini broke through^ It, 
indeed, seems to bear the force of an irremissible 
law ; and we find that Rossini's successorSj 'wh6 
follow his example as well as they can in all other 
respects, avoid doing so in this particular one. 
Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi have all accepted the inj- 
evitable cavatina; and Rossini himself if he had 
returned to Italy, would doubtless have returned to 
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the cavatma at the same time, — ^in ^vrhich there cm 
be nothing to object to, provided only that it be not 
dragged in, as is often the case, without the least 
reference to dramatic propriety. 

Of the grand vocal and instminental combinv 
tions, so admirably treated in "Guillaume Tdl,* 
Rossini had previously given an example in "Li 
Donna del Lago/' But the scene of the meet- 
ing of the Cantons in "Guillatune TeU" is iiir 
grander. It may, iudeed, be cited as the grandest 
operatic scene that exists — and, moreover, the 
grandest of all dramatic scenes in regard to 
the treatment of Tuasses, which in the spoken 
drama can only be employed as a means of 
spectacular effect The opera is the only form 
of drama in which a crowd, an army, a delibe- 
rative assembly, can effectually join with voice as 
well as with gesture in the action of the piece, as it 
is the only form of drama in which three or four 
persons, uttering similar or diverse sentiments, can 
be made to give expression to them at the same 
time. 

The scene of Va^co di Gama before the Inqnisi^ 
tion, in Meyerbeer^s " Africaine," would have a very 
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poor effect in ordinary drama. The prelates and 
other members of the tribunal, instead of singing^ 
would of course have to speak ; and as they could 
not speak all at once, they would have to address 
the unhappy Vasco through a single representative 
instead of crushing him, as in the opera, beneath 
the weight of their unanimous condemnation. Such 
a scene, again, as the Market-scene in " Masaniello," 
in which the chattering of the dealers and the hurry 
and bustle of the crowd are made, through beautiful 
and appropriate music, to form one harmonious 
whole, could only be faintly and imperfectly 
imitated on the non-operatic stage by a representa- 
tion in dumb-show, for spoken words would be 
worse than useless. Similarly, the meeting of the 
Cantons, in "Guillaume Tell," is a magnificent 
subject for an operatic scene, which, treated other- 
wise than operatically, would be aa flat and dull as 
a procession of the Reform League. 

How, indeed, could the descent of the various 
bands from the moimtains, and their gathering to- 
gether in one vast agitated flood, be suggested and 
impressed upon the mind so forcibly as through 
music ? Here the operatic composer had an oppor- 
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tunity, tamed by Koasmi to magnificent advantage, 
of going to the heart of a grand dramatic situation, 
and bringing out its fiill significance. 

The trio, independently of its wonderful melodic 
and harmonic beauty, is a fine example of the power 
of music to give a simultaneous presentation of 
various and conflicting emotions. But on the mere 
beauty of the " Guillaume Tell " music, whether for 
the solo voices or for the orchestra, for the chorus 
or for the ballet, it would be vain to dwelL It 
would be useless to speak of it to those who have 
heard it — ^impossible to give any idea of it to those 
who have not 



* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ROSSINI AFTER '' WILLIAM TELL." 

The reason why Rossini, after producing " Guil- 
laume Tell," ceased finally to write for the stage is 
still a mystery, which has been rendered only more 
mysterious by the various and often contradictory 
explanations given of the composer's silence. 

In the first place, the coldness with which " Guil- 
laume Tell " was received, and the successive muti- 
lations to which that work was subjected, are said 
to have checked Rossini's ardour. 

Secondly, Rossini himself is reported to have 
declared that a new work, if successful, would not 
add to his reputation ; while, unsuccessful, it might 
injure it. 

Thirdly, Rossini has been accused of feeling, 
ahnoyed at the success of Meyerbeer. 

Fourthly, Rossini's forty years' abstinence from 
dramatic writing is explained by "laziness," as 
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though he had not written in the most industrious 
manner for the stage from the age of seventeen to 
that of thirty-seven, when, after taking six months 
to compose an opera (an age for Rossini), we sud- 
denly find him abandoning dramatic composition 
for ever. 

Some of these pretended expknations may be 
disposed of at once. As for Eossini s alleged 
jealousy of Meyerbeer, it must be remembered that 
Eossini was the means of bringing Meyerbeer to 
Paris ; that the two composers were always ex- 
cellent friends ; and that one of Rossini's last pro- 
ductions, probably the very last composition he ever 
put to paper, was a pianoforte fantasia it pleased 
him to write on motives from " L'Afiicaine,'' after 
attending the last rehearsal of that work 

As to the laziness Avith which Rossini is so often 
charged, it is curious to remark that this habit of 
mind or body, or both, was somehow compatible 
with the production of the thirty-four operas which 
Rossini wrote between the years 1810 and 1823. 
After he had settled in Paris, from 1824 to 1829, 
he still worked with prodigious activity, and did 
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not produce less than one opera every year, — "II 
Viaggio a Reims'' in 1825, "Le Sifege de Corinthe" 
in 1826, "Moise" in 1827, "Le Comte Ory" in 
1828, and "Guillaume Tell" in 1829. 

Rossini must at this time have been richer by 
some two or three thousand a year than when he 
was working in Italy, and that without counting 
his " author's rights" from the Opera, and reckon- 
ing only the capital of seven thousand pounds 
which he had brought back from London, the four 
hundred a year from his wife's dowry, the eight 
hundred a year which he received from the Civil 
List and the sums for which he sold his scores 
year by year to Troupenas, the publisher. One 
reason, then, for Rossini's inactivity may have been 
that one great stimulus to activity, ^poverty, urged 
him no longer. 

But as Heine says of a composer whose friends 
had boasted that he was " not obliged to write," — a 
windmill might as well say that it is not obliged to 
turn. If there is wind, it must turn ; and when it 
ceases to turn, we know that the wind has gone 
down. 

What makes the puzzle of Rossini's silence 
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zo atj imp^tineccf^ t»j ssk Jt-^ggnti wliy lie never 
^jmfosftd zcj^kinq tjt ihe su^ after '^ Gnillannie 
T^^n : ^ ziA h '^ air.iCTig, tfaoogfa also piovc^ng, to 
fiiwi thai to iD«6t of zhese inquishive perBons he 
mtUTiMfA v€iv eTaare answets^ 

Bat, firom BosEini s reconled conversations with 
hi) friend Ferdinand HiDer, it is evident that it was 
not one cause alone which made him determine to 
produce no more operaa It struck Hiller, with 
reference to the maestro's physical condition in the 
year 1854, that, "when a man has composed operas 
during twenty entire years, and been worshipped 
during five-and-forty, it is really not surprising that 
he should feel somewhat worn out." " But a nalK)b 
is a nabob," he continues, " even after losing two or 
three thousand thalers, and in the same manner 
Eossini's mind is still what it always was ; his wit, 
his memory, his lively powers of narration, are un- 
diminished. And as he has written nothing for 
twenty years, he has at least not given any one the 
right of asserting that his musical genius has deterio- 
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rated, — the last work he wrote was 'Guillaume 
TelL' '' 

It was just at this time that Kossini exchanged 
some remarks with the Chevalier Neukomm on the 
subject of industry and idleness, which again throw 
a little light on the much vexed and certainly most 
interesting question of Rossini's prolonged silence. 
"You are still indefatigable," he observed to Neu- 
komm. 

"Whenever I am no longer able to work,'* 
replied the latter, " you may place me between six 
planks and nail me down, for I shall not desire to 
have anything more to do with life.'' 

" You have a passion for industry ; I always had 
a passion for idleness," exclaimed Rossini. 

'* The forty operas you have composed are not a 
proof of that," answered Neukomm. 

" That was a long time ago. We ought to come 
into the world with packthread instead of nerves," 
said the maestro, somewhat seriously ; " but let us 
drop the subject." 

On several occasions Ferdinand Hiller seems to 
have asked Rossini point blank the great ques- 
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tkA— wbj, afo» ••Wmiam Tell," lie ceased to 

^ fii it not c«ie of the greatest of all w(Hideis that 
yoo have not written anything for twenty-two 
jeant^ — what do yon do with all the musical ideas 
whir;h moirt be welling about in your brain ? " 
tmhA Hiller, who was thinking perhaps of Heine's 
windmill 

" You arc joking," replied the maestro, laughing. 

" J am not joking in the least/' returned Hiller ; 
" liow can you exist without composing ? " 

" What ! " said Rossini, " would you have me 
witliout motive, without excitement, without a 
dofinit^ intcmtion, write a definite work ? I do not 
roiiuirn niudi to bo excited into composition, as my 
opom toxts prove, but still, I do require something/' 

At anoUicr time Ferdinand Hiller succeeded in 
obtaining far more explicit reasons for Rossini's 
pnnnntun'^ n^tiromont, which neither the want of a 
l\bi\^tti\ nor tho plea of constitutional idlene^ 
nor .'^hjvkini nonTiS, sufficed to explain. 

^^H^d \>ni not the intontion*'' HiUer asked, "^of 
<vHi\|vv^i\jr JMi \>|y« on the ttext ^-tf " Faost ? * " 
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"Yes," answered Kossini, "it was for a long 
period a favourite notion of mine, and I had already 
planned the whole scenarium with Jouy; it was 
naturally baaed upon Goethe's poem. At this time, 
however, there arose in Paris a regular "Faust'' 
mania ; every theatre had a particular " Faust " of 
its own, and this somewhat damped my ardour. 
Meanwhile, the Revolution of July had taken place ; 
the Grand-Opera, previously a royal institution, 
passed into hands of a private person ; my mother 
was dead, and my father found a residence in Paris 
unbearable, because he did not understand French 
— so I cancelled the agreement, which bound me 
by rights to send in four other grand operas, pre- 
ferring to remain quietly in my native land, and 
enliven the last years of my old father's existence. 
I had been far away from my poor mother when 
she expired ; this was an endless source of regret to 
me, and I was most apprehensive that the same 
thing might occur again in my father's case." 

The choice of a subject afterwards looked upon as 
imsuitable, the Revolution of July, the appointment 
of a private person to the direction of the Opera, 
the desire of Rossini not to be separated from his 
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father in Italy during the last years of the old 
man's life — ^here is a whole catalogue of reasons 
given by Kossini himself for producing no more 
operas, in which we find no mention of the mutila- 
tion of " Guillaume Tell," nor of the composer's 
determination to rest on his laurels — ^a piece of 
conceit by no means in keeping with the character 
of Rossini, who, if he had had anything more to 
say would certainly not have been prevented from 
saying it by his own admiration for "Guillaume 
TeU/' 

Nor was there anything in the fate of " Guillaume 
Tell'' to frighten him, and we have seen that his sup- 
posed laziness did not prevent his setting to work on 
a new opera, which he must have commenced imme- 
diately after " Guillaume TeU" had been produced. 

Rossini went to live with his father in Bologna, 
it is true; but he did not go there until 1836, so 
that this could have had little influence in making 
him determine to send back his librettos six years 
before. 

Kossini is neither a greater nor a smaller man, 
because, having produced thirty-nine operas when 
he was thirty-seven years of age, it did not, for no 
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matter what reason, suit him to complete the 
fortieth. He was destined to write thirty-nine 
operas, of which he wrote thirty-four during the 
first thirteen years of his career. Ferdinand Hiller 
was no doubt right in saying that a man cannot 
go on perpetually writing operas with impunity for 
twenty years — and such operas as Kossini's, and at 
such a rate of production ! Even when he had 
become comparatively inactive, Rossini produced 
four operas at the Academic in four successive 
years. Meyerbeer, his immediate successor at the 
Academic, brought out no more than three works 
at that establishment, and one at the Opera Comique, 
in twenty years: (" Robert le Diable/' 1831, "Les 
Huguenots,'' 1836, "Le Prophfete/' 1849, "UEtoile 
du Nord," 1851). 

Of course, a composer is finally to be judged by his 
works, and not by the time it takes him to produce 
them. I am only considering whether the exces- 
sive labours of Rossini in the midst of his alleged 
idleness may not, after twenty years' continuance, 
have thoroughly fatigued him. 

No one seems to know what Rossini's precise 
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agreement with the Acad^mle was. M. Castil- 
Blaze states that Rossini had engaged to write three 
operas, of which " Guillanme Tell " was the first 
According to Ferdinand Hiller, he had undertaken 
to write four operas in addition to " Guillaume 
Tell;" and it is certain that immediately after 
" Guillaume Tell," he seriously meditated a " Faust." 
M. Castil-Blaze says positively that M. Scribe had, 
in execution of a contract, furnished to Eossini, and 
received back from him, the libretto of " Gustavo 
III.,'' the foimdation of one of Aubers greatest 
works, and the "Due d'Albe," on which Donizetti 
was engaged when he was attacked by the terrible 
malady to which he succumbed. 

Whatever influence the Revolution of 1830 may 
have exercised on Rossini's productive powers, it 
had a certain efiFect upon his pecuniaiy position. 
The Civil List of the dethroned king was abolished, 
and with it the pension of eight hundred a year, 
payable to Rossini. After going to law, the com- 
poser succeeded in getting a retiring pension of six 
thousand francs a year allowed him ; and if one more 
reason for Rossini's abandoning dramatic composi- 
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tion be required, it may be looked for in the 
litigation to which he was now obliged to have 
recourse. 

About this time, and in reference to the subject 
of this very lawsuit, Rossini had occasion to see 
M. Guizot, who, in his Memoirs has left a very in- 
teresting account of the interview. M. Guizot was 
not a dilettante, and judged Rossini as a man of 
the world. His general estimate of his visitor is 
perhaps for that reason all the more valuable ; and 
the minister's statement as to Rossini's position with 
regard to the CivU List in the year 1830, must be 
accepted as unimpeachable. 

" The same day,'' writes M. Guizot,* " M. Lenor- 
mant brought to breakfast with me M. Rossini, to 
whom the revolution of July had caused some 
annoyances, which I wished to make him forget. 
King Charles X. had treated him with well-merited 
favour ; he was inspector-general of singiog, and re- 
ceived, in addition to his author's rights, a salary of 
seven thousand francs; and some months previously, 
after the brilliant success of " Guillaume Tell," the 
Civil List had signed a treaty with him, by which 

• *' M^moires pour servir k THistoire de mon Temps," vol. ii. p. 74. 
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he undertook to write two more great works for the 
French stage. I wished the new government to 
show him the same good will, and that he in return 
should give us the promised masterpieces. We 
talked freely, and I was struck by the animation 
and variety of his wit, open to all subjects, gay 
without vulgarity, and satirical without bitterness. 
He left me after half-an-hour's agreeable conversa- 
tion, but which led to nothing ; for it was not long 
before I resigned. I remained with my wife, whom 
M. Rossini's person and conversation had much 
interested. My little girl Henrietta, who was just 
beginning to walk and to chatter, was brought 
into the room. My wife went to the piano and 
played some passages from the master who had 
just left us, from ^Tancredi' among other works. 
We were alone ; I passed I cannot say how 
long in this manner, forgetting all external occu- 
pations, listening to the piano, watching my little 
girl, who was trying to walk, perfectly tranquil 
and absorbed in contemplation of these objects of 
my affection. It is nearly thirty years since, — it 
seems as though it were yesterday. I am not of 
Dante s opinion, 
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' Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordasi tempo felice 
Nella miseria.' 

" A great happiness is, on the contrary, in my 
opinion, a light, the reflection of which extends to 
spaces which are no longer brightened by it. When 
God and time have appealed the violent uprisings 
of the soul against misfortune, it can still contem- 
plate with pleasure in the past the charming things 
which it has lost/' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE "STABAT MATER. 



Rossini, though he wrote no more for the stage, 
did not all at once cease to write. In 1832, a dis- 
tinguished Spaniard, Don Varela, prevailed upon 
him to compose a " Stabat Mater," which was 
not intended to be made public. Rossini fell ill, 
and being unable to complete the work himself, 
got Tadolini to finish three of the pieces. Nine 
years afterwards, Don Varela being dead, his heirs 
sold the "Stabat" to a music publisher, when 
Rossini claimed at law the copyright of the work, 
and gained his action. He now composed three 
pieces to replace those of Tadolini, and sold his 
" Stabat " thus complete to Troupenas. 

Rossini had previously retired to Bologna, where 
he discovered the talent of Alboni, then a young 
girl, and taught her, very carefully, all the great 
contralto parts in his operas. He also allowed 
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himself to be appointed honorary director of the 
Lyceum of Bologna, where the duties he assumed 
were by no means nominal. He took a great in- 
terest in the institution, as the school in which he 
had received his own education, and did all he 
could to improve it during a residence at Bologna 
of some dozen years. It amused him, he said, to 
hear the pupils, who formed a complete orchestra, 
play all possible kinds of orchestral works. 

In the summer of 1836, Kossini paid a short 
visit to Frankfort, where he met Mendelssohn, and 
passed several days in his society. 

" I had the pleasure,'' says Ferdinand Hiller, " of 
seeing almost daily in my father's house the two 
men, one of whom had written his last, the other, 
his first great work. The winning manners of the 
celebrated maestro captivated Mendelssohn, as they 
did everyone else ; and Mendelssohn played for him 
as long, and as much as he wished, both his 
own compositions and those of others. Rossini 
thought of those days with great interest, and often 
turned the conversation to the master who was so 
soon torn from ua He informed us that he had 
heard his ' Ottetto ' very well executed in Florence, 
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and I was obliged to play for him, four-handed, the 
Bjnnphony in A minor with Madame Pfeiffer, a very 
excellent pianist from Paris, who was then stopping 
at Trouville." 

Between Eossini's visit to Frankfort and visit 
to Trouville, an interval of eighteen years had 
elapsed, during which Eossini lost his first wife 
(1845) and married again (Madame Oljrmpe Pelissier, 

1847). 

Duprez had now appeared with the most brilliant 
success in " Guillaimie Tell ; " but the enthusiastic 
admiration which Eossini's admirable dramatic music 
at last elicited, in no way shook his determination 
never to write again for the stage. 

The " Stabat Mater '' too, performed in public for 
the first time in 1842, had increased the com- 
posers reputation by exhibiting his genius in a new 
light. Some critics, it is true, complained that the 
music was not sufficiently devotional, that it was 
terrestrial, theatrical, essentially operatic in its 
character. 

Eossini told Ferdinand Hiller, that he had 
written the "Stabat Mater" mezzo serio; but 
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perhaps Rossini was only mezzo serio himself in 
saying so. 

Much nonsense has been written about this very 
beautiful work, which, on its first production, was 
severely though clumsily handled in several quarters, 
from a parochial point of view. Its lovely melodies 
are indeed admirably unlike the music of the psalms 
sung in our churches ; there is also a little more 
naivete, a little more inspiration, in the poetry of 
the '*Stabat Mater" than in the tortured prose, 
measured into kngths, after the fashion of Pro* 
crustes, which certain poetical firms have arranged, 
in pretended imitation of David, for the use of 
our Protestant congregations. The poem of the 
" Stabat Mater" is full of beauty and tender- 
ness; and even in the passages most terrible by 
their subject, the versification never loses its 
melody and its grace. Whatever else may be 
said of Rossini's " Stabat," it cannot be maintained 
that it is not in harmony with the stanzas to which 
it is set. 

Besides the " Stabat Mater" was composed, as 
Raphael's Virgins were painted, for the Roman 
Catholic Church, which at once accepted it, without 
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ever suspecting that Rossini's music was not re- 
ligious in character. 

Doubtless the music of the "Stabat" bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to Rossini's operatic music ; but 
that only means that the composer, in whatever 
style he may write, stUl preserves something of his 
individuality. The resemblance between Handels 
opera music and oratorio music is far greater, and, . 
indeed, in the case of some airs, amounts, as nearly 
as possible, to identity. At least, in Rossinis 
"Stabat Mater," there are no bravura airs. The 
style throughout is. simple, fervent, sincere. 

" The * Stabat ' of Rossini," wrote Heine to the 
Allgemeine Zeittcng, in 1842, "has been the great 
event of the season. The discussion of this master- 
piece is still the order of the day, and the very 
reproaches which, from the North German point 
of view, are directed against the great maestro, 
attest in a striking manner the originaUty and 
depth of his genius ; * the execution is too mundane, 
too sensual, too gay for this ideal subject. It is 
too light, too agreeable, too amusing.' Such are the 
grievous complaints of some dull and tedious critics 
who, if they do not designedly aflfect an outrageous 
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spiritualism, have at least appropriated to them- 
selves by barren studies very circumscribed and very 
erroneous notions on the subject of sacred music. 
As among the painters, so among the musicians, 
there is an entirely false idea as to the proper 
manner of treating religious subjects. Painters 
think, that in truly Christian subjects, the figures 
must be represented with cramped, narrow contours, 
and in forms as bleached and colourless as possible ; 
the drawings of Overbeck are their prototype in this 
respect. To contradict this infatuation by a fact, I 
bring forward the religious pictures of the Spanish 
school, remarkable for the fulness of the contours, 
the brightness of the colouring, and yet no one will 
deny that these Spanish paintings breathe the most 
spiritualised, the most ideal Christianity ; and that 
their authors were not less imbued with faith 
than the celebrated masters of our days, who have 
embraced Catholicism at Rome in order to be able 
to paint its sacred symbols with a fervour and in- 
genuous spontaneity which, according to their idea, 
only the ecstasy of faith can give. The true cha- 
racter of Christian art does not reside in thinness 
and paleness of the body, but in a certain eflfer- 
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vescence of the soul, which neither the musician 
nor the painter can appropriate to himself either by 
baptism or by study ; and in tliis respect I find in 
the * Stabat ' of Rossini a more truly Christian cha- 
racter than in the ' Paulus' of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, an oratorio which the adversaries of 
Rossini point to as a model of the Christian style. 
Heaven preserve me from wishing to express by 
that the least blame against a master so ftdl of 
merits as the composer of ' Paulus ; ' and the author 
of these letters is less likely than any one to wish 
to criticise the Christian character of the oratorio 
in question from clerical, or, so to say, pharisaical 
reasons. I cannot, however, avoid pointing out, 
that at the age when Mendelssohn commenced 
Christianity at Berlin (he was only baptised in his 
thirteenth year), Rossini had already deserted it a 
little, and had lost himself entirely in the mundane 
music of operas. Now he has again abandoned 
the latter, to carry himself back in dreams to the 
Catholic recollections of his first youth — to the days 
when he sang as a child in the choir of the Pesaro 
cathedral, and took part as an acolyte in the service 
of the holy mass." 
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Heine, in his brilliant artide, goes on to exalt 
Rossini (according to his invariable method) by 
depreciating Mendelssohn ; a proceeding for which 
Rossini would not have thanked him. Nor would 
Heine himself have been pleased to see the criticism 
in which he expresses so poetically, and in such an 
admirable form, the true character of the ** Stabat/' 
music, represented by a mere fragment Still the 
fragments of some writers are better than the com- 
plete articles of others ; and the passages in which 
Heine, as a poetical appreciator, not as a musical 
critic, points out the error of condemning- Rossini's 
entrancing music from the gloomy churchwarden 
point of view, are admirable. 

The " Stabat Mater," was, at one time, re- 
garded as Rossini s final utterance ; but a mass, 
the production of the last few years of his life, 
has just been made public, and bids fair to eclipse 
the fame of the earUer religious work. How- 
ever, of the " Stabat '' it may already be said 
that the music, as music, whatever significance may 
be attached to it, will certainly live. It gains every 
year in popularity, and is at this moment better 
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known than any of Eossini's operas, except " Wil- 
liam Tell " and the " Barber." 

The " Messe Solennelle'' (or " Petite Messe Solen- 
nelle," its original title) was perfonned for the first 
time in presence of Meyerbeer, Auber, and a certain 
number of private friends at Paris, in the year 1864. 
The composer had not at that time arranged it for 
the orchestra, and the instrumentation of the mass 
occupied him at intervals almost until the autumn 
of last year, when, at the age of seventy-seven, he 
was attacked by the illness which carried him off. 

Rossini had the happiness not to survive his 
capacity for production, — far less his reputation, 
which the performance throughout Europe of his last 
work cannot fail to enhance. He was surrounded 
to the last by admiring and affectionate friends; 
and if it be true that, like so many other Italians, 
he regarded Friday as an unlucky day, and thirteen 
as an unlucky number, it is remarkable that on 
Friday, the 13th of November, he died. 

Incomparably the greatest Italian composer of the 
century, and the greatest of all ItaUan composers 
for the stage, he will be known until some very 
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great change takes place in our artistic civilisation 
by at least three great works in three very different 
^ylcs — ** II Barbiere di Siviglia/' a comic opera of 
the year 1813, " Guillaume Tell," a serious opera of 
the year 1829, and the "Stabat Mater," a religious 
poem of the year 1841. 



I 



LIST OF EOSSmrS WORKS, 



WITH THE DATE OF THEIR PRODUCTION IN PUBLIC. 



1. II Pianto d'Ai-monia. Cantata, 1808. 

2. Orchestral Symphony, 1809. 

3. Quartet for Stringed Instruments, 1809. 

4. La Cambiale di Matrimonio. Opera, 1810. 

5. U Equivoco Stravagante. Opera, 1811. 

6. Didone Abbandonata. Cantata, 1811. 

7. Demetrio e Polibio. Opera, 1811. 

8. L'Inganno Felice. Opera, 1812. 

9. Ciro in Babilonia. Opera, 1812. 

10. La Scala di Seta. Opera, 1812. 

11. La Pietra del Paragone. Opera, 1812. 

12. L'Occasione fa il Ladro. Opera, 1812. 

13. II Figlio per Azzardo. Opera, 1813. 

14. TancredL Opei-a, 1813. 

15. L'ltaliana in Algeri. Opera, 1813. 

16. L'Aureliano in Palmira. Opera, 1814. 

17. Egle e Irene. Cantata (unpublished), 1814. 

18. II Turco in Italia. Opera, 1814. 

19. Elisabetta. Opera, 1815. 

20. Torvaldo e Dorliska. Opera, 1816. 

21. II Barbiere di Siviglia. Opera, 1816. 

22. La Gazetta. Opera, 1816. 

23. Otello. Opera, 1816. 

24. Teti 6 Peleo. Cantata, 1816. 

25. Cenerentola. Opera, 1817. 

26. La Gazza Ladra. Opera, 1817. 

27. Armide. Opera, 1817. 

28. Adelaide di Borgogna. Opera, 1818. 

29. Mosd. Opera, 1818. 

30. Adina. Opera (written for Lisbon), 1818. 
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31. lUcciardo e Zoraide. Opera, 1818. 

32. Ermione. Opera, 1819. 

33. Eduardo e Cristina. Opera, 1819. 

34. La Donna del Lago. Opera, 1819. 

35. Cantata in honour of the King of Naples. 1819. 

36. Bianca e Faliero. Opera, 1820. 

37. Maometto IL Opera, 1820. 

38. Cantata in honour of the Emperor of Austria. 1820. 

39. MatUda di Sabran. Opera, 1821. 

40. La Riconoscenza. Cantata, 1821. 

41. Zehnira. Opera, 1822. 

42. II Vero Omi^o. Cantata, 1822. 

43. Semiramide. Opera, 1823. 

44. II Viaggio a Reims. Opera, 1825. 

45. Le Si6ge de Corinthe. Opera, 1826. 

46. Moise. Opera, 1827. 

47. Le Comte Oiy. Opera, 1828. 

48. Guillaume Tell. Opeiia, 1829. 

49. Lea Soirees Musicales. Douze moroeaux*de chant, 1840. 

50. Quatre Ariettes Italiennes, 1841. 

51. Stabat Mater. 1842. 

52. La Foi, FEsp^rance et la Charity. Trois choeurs, 1843. 
58. Stances it Pie IX., 1847. 

54. Messe Solennelle, 1869. 



THE END. 
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HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. Hepworth 

DIXON DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE 
QUEEN. Fifth EdUturn, I voL demy 8vo. 158. boond 

" From flrat to last this yolome overflows with new infomuition and oiigiaal 
thought, with poetry and pictora In theee faaoinating pagea Mr. Dixon dla- 
chargee alternately Uie fnnctionB of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and aocnrate knowledge which never fail him when he 
nndertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of oar national story.** — Morning PoU. 

" We earnestly recommend Uiis remarkable volmne to those in qne^t of amnse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narratilTe, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of mediasval and Tudor cinl- 
ixation. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen.'* — DaUjf Tdegraph. 

'*It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes Uie gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest Uian most of us have felt befora It is need- 
less to say tibiat the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting voluma This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel yet it has all the truth of veritable history."— Z^otfy yctsa 

** It is impossible to praise too highly this meet entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to Ae world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration."— 5ter. 

** We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is diarmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated jprisoneni <A the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romanoei * Her Majesty's ToWer* is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Skmdard. 

** In many respects Uiis noble volume is Mr. Dixon*s masterpiece^ The book is a 
microcosm of our English histoiy; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous sunplicity as for its luminous picturesqneneea It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it'* — iSftia 

** This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout Uie marks of careful study, keen 
ofaeervation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of rMtl 
importance, which is ttie most precious possession of the historian. To all historte 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history.** — CMte. 

"This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
worka Under the treatment of so practised a master of our KngHsh tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more faaoinating than the daintiest of romancea"— 
Exammer. 

**Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its anecdote, and generous in ita 
display of new and interesting information.** — Spectator. 

** A valuable and attractive addition to our historical liters tore ; one which, from 
the nature of its materials and its bright and vivid treatment, is certain to interest 
as well as to instruct the reader.'* — londom Rnime. 

** Mr. Dixon's industry is equalled only by his brillianey. For sparkling style, 
charming power of description, and the gift of hitting off a character in a sentence, 
he is not excelled by any living author. It is hopeless for the reviewer to attempt 
to give more than a very imperfect idea of a book at once so various and so bru- 
liant as 'Her Majesty's Tower.' ''—Obteroer. 

" A most entertaining and important book. We congratulate Mr. Dixon for 
having done his work so ably and so well, as to haw ensured for *Her Majesty's 
Tower ' as large an amount of popularity as has bean won tor all his previous c(ia- 
tributions to the highest branches of his country's )iteratura"— Jtfe»m0irr. 
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NEW AMERICA. By Wiixiam Hep worth Ddlok. 

SEVENTH EDITION. % Tok. demy 8to, with IDiislrAUoiii^ aOk. 



**Tlie Mittftor or tkli wy InlaratttDg book ImtIbc peneCntted tliroagh tbm jUabm 
Mid moMlAlM of tibo Vu- West into the 8aH La& Vall«]r. bore glvw va oa es- 
eellent oeooMit of the Monnont, and ooaie otrlUiif deoenptiaos off Um koiim 
«rhlrii be aa«r, and tbe cooTenatloiu wbich he held wiUi many of tbe Sainta daring 
bla ac^foom therei For a taU aeeoont off dM atawolar aeet ealled Iha Staakan, oC 
tbdr patient, k>ttnff fauhMtry, tbeir admirable i(»ooli. and tbair nonwrtaal tater- 
eoarae with tbe InTiafble world, we moat refer tbe raader to ttda work. Mr. DIzoa 
baa wTtttMitboagbtfttDy and weH and we can recall no ptOT h w book 
travel whidi dweUs eo rally on tbeee mnbb rezed eobjeeta.**— nwa 

** Mr. I>tzon*a book Is tbe work off a keen o b eerre r, and It appears ni an 
tukeeeaaon. Tboee wbo woold poraoe all dM varisd phsnomena off 
have attempted an ootUne will bave reason to lie grateful to tbe intalHgeBt and 
liToty gnlde wbo baa glTcn tbem socb a aampto of tbe inquiry. Dwteg bia i 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon waa able to fatber nraeb vataabla and In 
information rvspeetinf Mormon Hfe and eodety: and tbe aceoont of that 
body, tbe Shakers, from his obeerratiana dminc a Tialt to their chief eettlement at 
Momt Lebanon, ia one of tbe beet parte of Mr. Dlzon*a work."— <|Mar«ir% Rmiem, 

** There are few books of this seaaon Ukdy to ezeito eo mnbb general cnrioal^aa 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and In aU uet i fe work on New America. None are 
more nearlT tntereated in tbe growth and deTe topm ent of new Ideaa oo tlM ottMr 
side of the Atlantlo than onrselTca The book is nsally tntoreating frcnn tbe flrrt 
page to the last, and it onntaina a large anoant of Taloable and oorlona lafc 
ikmr^PM MM OautU. 

In tbeee very entertaining Tohonee Mr. Dixon toodhes open many otker fea- 



toree of American society, bat It ie tai hie eketobee of Mormons^ Sbakara, Bttle 
Commmiista, and other kindred associations, that tbe reader will probabhr And moat 
to interest htm. We recommend every one who feels any intoreat In naman n»- 
tare to read Mr. Dbcon's Tolmnee for tbeoBselTes.**— ^Martlar tU9im. 

" We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genoine and satisfbetory 
as the aceoont now giren as by Mr. Dixon, bat be takes also a wider gfauice at the 
Far Weat, and blende with hie namttre each nolee of Ufe as be tbtaiks naefal aide 
to a Btndy of the newest social conditions— germs of a eodety of the f atora. There 
ia not achaptor from which pleaaant extract might not be made, not apagethatdoea 
not liy brignt stadlee of humanity tai unaccoatomed forms keep ttie attention attTO 
from tbe beginning to the end of the narrattTei"— -Jg- m w it i e r . 

*• Intensely exciting Tolnmea Tbe central taitareat of tbe book Uee in Mr.Dtaon'a 
picture of Mormon eodety, and Itia for Ita singnlar rsTelatSons respecting Bdgbam 
Young'e people, and the Shakers and Bible Oommunists, that nine readers oat 
of every ten will eend for an early oopv of tbie strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, be speaks it bi a f aabion that will 
carry bis Tolnmee into the hands of OTcry woman in England and America.** — Pott, 

** A book which It Is a rare pleaanre to read— and which will moat Indubitably bo 
read by aU who care to stady the newest phenomena of American llfei* ' J Spttt mf u i . 

" Mr. Dixon's * New America ' is decidedly the elcTerest and most Intereotlag, aa 
It baa already proved the moet suooessful, book pablished this s ea a on. " J i ar. 

"Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having tiie unnanal merit of b^ng 
at once amnsbig and instructive, true as well as new. Of tiie books publiabad this 
season there will be none more oordially read.*'— ifaesi<Oaa*« ifavaKna 

** Mr. Dixon's book Im a careful, vriae, and grMhic picture of the moet prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phaaea of Uie New World preeenk The narra- 
tive Is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most Imponant aobjecta for 
consideration. No student of eodety, no historian of humanity, should be withcmt 
it as a reliable and valuable text4M)ok on New Amarica.**— iltf tM Tsar Romti, 



"In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketchee American men and 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every sraed The smart Tankea, the 
grave politician, tbe senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
phllanthropista, crowded streets, and the howling wildemees, the ealoon and bondoir, 
widi woman everywhere at full length— all pass on before us in some of the moat 
vivid and brilliant pagee ever written.**— ZhiNls UitivenUp Mogarine. 
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LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess op Ferrara ; A 

Biography : IUiistr»ted by Rare and UnpabliBhed Documents. By 
WnjJAM Gilbert, author of ** Shirley Hall Asylum,** &c. 2 yola. 
poet Syo, with Portrait. 21s. 

** A Tery interesting study of the character of Lncresia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done ffood senrloe In ctntnOy inTestigatfng the evidenoe on which the charges 
rest which have been brooght against her, and his researches axe likely to prodnoe 
the more effect inasmuch as their resolts have been described in a manner likelr 
to proTe generally intsrsstlng. His clear and onaffeotsd s^Ie is admteably adapted 
for biognH>hy; and the chapters which are devoted to Locreaia's life tell its story 
▼ery welL That Mr. Gilbert will soooeed in amnsing and interesting his readert 
may be safely prsdleted.*'— iSkrtumiay iKssfeia 

** This book is thronghoat pleasant reading, and all the more interesting from 
the novel nature of its oont«ita As a literary performance, Mr. Gilbert's work is 
highly to be commended. The bk>graphy is csrefolly written, and the author 
appears to have omitted nothing whldi might serve to illustrate the life and oon- 
duct of Locrezi^"— ^iam^wr. 

** An admirable end entertaining work. Hie pablio cannot fail to be delighted 
with it**— Aniy TeUgraph. 

** An entttrtalning book, devoted to a vindication of ttM fsmoos Lnoresla Borgia. 
Her story is told vrith vividness and force by Mr. Gilbert We recommend his 
attractive volmnes as well entitled to pemsaL*^— /)a<^ iVoM. 

**Tliat lAoresia Borgia was a women of understanding, laett and ednoatlon far 
beyond her age has always been sapposed ; bnt it will be new to many to find that 
she was not the guilty creature she has hitherto been esteemed. From a patient 
invertigation of the orlghial documents of the time, Mr. Gilbert has not only tiaoed 
out the actoAl career of this remarkable woman, but has shown that it was utterly 
impossible she could have been the wretoh she has been «*«w*g»*atftd. He shows 
ccndusively that she was wholly free even from the suspteion of having murdered 
her first two husbands, and that she lived happUy with her third, tbe Duke of 
Ferrara, and that he survived her. The manner in which Mr. Gilbert has per* 
formed a difUcult task is highlv creditable to him, and will both merit aad meet 
vrith the highest commendation from every impartial historical enqufaer.**-* 



CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

2 vols, large poet 8yo, with Portrait and nnmerous Hlustrationa. 
248. 

** Fleasanter and, let us add, more trustworthy volumes have never been written 
on a subject so dear to every Englishmen as these two intereeting volumes of 
* 01iaaoOT*s England.' ** — Examkmr. 

** A delightful and entertaining book. For the chann of its style, the beauty of 
its illustrsAlaos, and the truth and vividness of its pfotaree, * Chaneer*s Kngland * 
will have a place on the shelves of aU lovers of £jiglish poetry and hlsto^.**— 
GM)t. 

** A thoroughly fresh end interesting book. It has poetry, fiction, antlquarianism, 
brought in to lend a helping hand In causing the history of England in Ghanoer'e 
time to thrill with life and colour. It abounds with passages of the finest Hteraiy 
criticism that we have met with for many yeara"— Zofidofi Rtnkm. 

** *Chauoer's England * may rank as one of the most exhaustive books of bloo 
grafAiy. character, domestic manners, history, literature end criticism, in so far as 
uie person, genius, life, surroundings, timee, poetnr, chivalry, and the ohorch of the 
Father of English Poetry are concerned, that our langns^ possessea**— ZMQXifcA. 

** *Chaocer*s England* is the anthoi's opm magmmt^ and it is a worthy ona The 
book ought to be read before Chancer, and after Chaucer, and whether Chaucer is 
read or not It will take high rank among the producttcms of our ttana"— iSkr. 
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SPIRITUAL WIVES. Bt W. Hepworth Dixo3«, 

Aatbor ol " Sww H— 'i.' 4c.' Foram &■no9^ with A Nkv 

i Toh. 8to. With Portnit of the Anlhor. 




** No man w a o dr o— BftirmiiTe of 
to Ike fitontan of 

toavkafiartke 
life of the ImnMB rmec To 
oftanslkicf 1 
It tksB cmn b« eztraeted froaa & 
li leM Duleworcb J Umb it« iiutrDcti 
Wire*' win \m atadied 



aafl 
Xr. VtEom'B book 




in cvrent liicsmsare the 
It 00 a vovk tkot affords mon 

of biiAMrt bmumbL 






•*Tli«o«bioetof 'SpiritmlWImriifidlordeepiDtVMl If wo look at H limply 
osftBTStom. R to rvplete wttk ooomo wliicii cobboC be aomaoid era in llctian. 
Befarded fran a social point of Tiew, it appean a fricantie oril, aad ibmotrnii 
wod^etj with dlointeieTation. RraminM earefUly. as a phwiomwion of retitekma Ufa, 
for M mch it moat be eonaklered. it preaenta f eatnrea of ^raat paycholosical aigxit> 
■canpo. aad will be foond Co illnalraie ooBa Imponaat tratiia Xr. Hepworth 
Dtzon'a book will be foond an intereatinf ezpoaitkn of the whole aabject of * S^ 
ritaal Wirea* He baa obtained hia informatkai from the beat aaaroea» aoo^t and 
oaeored interriewa with tlie chief a of the m o foma n V and the inner drdo of their 
aopportera at borne and abroad. The facta have been moat earefollyeollected. and 
are collated with j^reat akill and cara Btat what atrikea aa moat foraibiT ia the 
power and ratieaDee with which the difleoh aad doBeate topic ia diaraaoiid In aO 
iu bearinga Hie object whkdi the aathor p ropoaed to htanaeif at the oo t aet wao 
to write a chapter for the hiatory neoeaaary to illoatrato the qrfritaal paaaiona of 
man. And thk intentloa haa been faUlled with oaaaoal aUUty. Hie atjie of the 
work la channing. Some of the aketcbea of characler are traced with the Mjlinat 
artlalic aldIL The aooiea intro d oced into the nanativo are foil of life aad glowiag 
with eokmr. In ahort« there la nochtau to daaira aa roorda the BManer ia which 
Mr. Dixon haa treated hia aabject Begarded from a nleraiy pokit of view, the 
work la eminently anoeeaafuL"— Oto6fc 

** PnbUe cmloalty la thoron^iiy awakened on the aabjoet of SpMtaal Wlrea, and 
theae two handaome Tohmiea, written in tbe moat Tivid. animated, and pictorial of 
otylea, will tell na all that we need know aboot them. It aeema afanoat amierfhKmo 
40 aay that the moral of the book, from llrat to laat. ia joat what one might ezpeot 
ftwrn a coltirated and high-prindpied Fngliah aathor. Mr. Dixon haa treated a 
difflcolt and delicate aobject with great refinement and jiidgm«it, aad he l^aa cer- 
tainly prodoced a book which ia calcnlated to abooih the attention of erary intelli- 
gent reader wbo opena iL" — Star. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapt«r of English History, 1617 to 1623; fVom 
Unpablished Documents in the Archiyes of Simaneaa, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawbon Qardinbr. 2 yols. 8ra 30s. 

** We doabt not that the reception of Mr. OanUner'a valuable and Intereating 
volamea will be aoch aa is doe to their high merit For the flrat time in oar litera> 
tai« tbe real hiatory of the Snaniah match, and what took place when Charlea and 
Bockingham were at Madrid, ia here revealed. In theae mtoreating vohmiea Mr. 
(Hnliner haa brought to bear npon hia aobject an amount of hiatorical reading and 
'eoBaohatlon of aothoritiea whicn we beUeve to be almoat withont a paralleL** — Jfci€$ 

** Mr. Gardlner'a invalnable work will hold a moat prominent place among the 
tmeat ffloatntionB of moat Important events in Engllra history.*'— i f Wfwtfr r . 

** Theae valuable volnmea are profoondly and vividly intereattBg.**— TUevmyi*. 

** Me. Gardiner has given oa a more complete and perfect socoont of thia intweat- 
~ of oar history than any irhlch haa yet appeared." 
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THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By Sutherland E0- 

WABD8. 1 foL 8to, with fine Portruts. 16i>. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By A Tdcplab. 1 voL demy 8vo. 14s. 

**No small measure of commendation is due to the Templar, who writes with a 
sUlfnl pen, and displays sach knowledipe of political men and cliques. This accept- 
able book \b sure to be in demand, for It supplies, just such information as genmd 
readers like to have about men of mark." — AtAaunan. 

** This book, which merits attention, contains an interesting account of the prin- 
dpal {Mrsons who figure in the present Cabinet" — Pall JicUl CfaxetU. 

"The Templar has considerable acquaintance with the politics of the past thirty 
years, and his Judgments of i>ersons end events are sound and fair." — WmimiH$ter 
Review. 

"This interesting volume will bear a standard reputation."— i/ieMeii(^. 

**ThiB volume consists of biographical and critical notices of the members of tha 
present Gtovemment, and a picture of the Ministry itself, its position, duties, and 
prospecta The author sketches the characters of the Cabinet fairly, frankly, and 
dispassionately." — Obeerver. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

T;B0MAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. FOB FiNBBUBT. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dunoombe. 2 yols. 8vo, with Portrait. 308. 

" These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and some startling disclosures 
which will ruffle politicians. Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-worUng Membw 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribune of the People. Few men of 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London than thla 
Patrician Badical, who was Count d'Orsay's 'Dear Tommy,* and Finsbuiys 
* Honest Tom Duncombe.* Mr. Duncombe's singular career is ably handled by hit 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remark- 
able sire.**— ^Moueiim. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., Ac. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart YisoouMrBSS 
CoMBEBMSBB and Capt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8yo, with Portr&it8. 308. 

** The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochsi He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant ro- 
miniscencea Apart from the biographical and professional details, these volumes 
are full of sketches of persons of importance or interest who came into connection 
with Lord Combermerei**— ^(AencMn. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Dab- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wkdqwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Euza Meteyard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 yols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

" A work that is indibpensable to all who wish to know anything about English 
.ceramic art and its grea i inventor. The volumes are in themselves marvels of de- 
corative and typographical skllL More beautifully printed pages, more creamy 
paper, and more daint> vrood-cuts have seldom met oar eyes.**— Aihinliqf Rttim. 
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MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Seuna 

Eddi, author of •'A Lftdy't QlimpM of the War in ITiiiMiiiii * 
1 ToL post 8to, with lUiutnktions. 10b. 6d. (In Mag.) 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman^s Nai^ 

ratire of the Search for Dr. Idfingatone^ wMi Soenea of Eaephant, 
BoffalOf and Hippopotamos Hunting. By Hannr Fadlkhxb, lat* 
17th Lancers. 1 yoL 8yo, with lUnstrationB. 15s. 

**Ay«ryrMullAblebo6k. In iti proportion of wmobwm to faihire% we nrer rtad 
a more wonderful oaiTMlye of Aiirleen sport than * Elephant Haonta.' ** — J^mB M^M 

** The most exciting book sinoe the sdie mm e s of Gordon Omrnntng" — Mmam^mr, 
"Captain Faolkners veij interesting txx>k is just irtiat it pui p orta to be— a 
Sportsman's Narrative— and a very oleyer q;K>rtsman*s nairatiye of the seavdi for 
Dr. LiTingstona There is a thrUUng story to be told, and it is told in a style at 
oooe simple and elTeotiTa Etoit step sad ciromnstanoe of the searcih will be 
f oond faithfoUy recorded here The book will be Talnable to ftttnra trsTeUsrs^ 
while to the general readsr the varied and sttntog incidents by flood auMi flald with 
which it abonnds will be found especially attrsotiya"— IT. a. Ma^ 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Mathju BnHAM-EDWABOs. Author of ^ A Winter with th^ SwaL 
lows/ Ac. 1 YoL SvOf with Illnatrationa. ISa. 

**lliss Edwards is an excellent trayeller. Shehaa a keen eye for tfie haantlfni in 
nature and art, end in description her langnage has a poHshed and ea^ gnuie that 
rsminds as of Eothea"-— Aihinlinf Refriem. 

^Mlss Edwards' sketchee are Ihrely and original, and her tohnne aapplisa 
sent reading.**— ilMouMm. 

** ' Through Spain to the Sahara' is tiie title of a new book from the pen of 

H. Betham Edwards, whose ' Whiter with the Swallows* exdted no Uttfe intersat 
by its vivid snd entertaining sketches of Algiera Her pres ent work ia mahily 
devoted to Spain ; and the reader will not fail to be attracted by the anthmieBs's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. In her cloaing rtisptoss 
she gives a peep of colonial and military life in Algeria, and dxaws some j» fc»ttu ee 
of the Arabs, both settled and nomadic, which will amply repay stody/' 



A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the BiaBQun or Loans. Second 
EcUtion. 1 YoL 8yo, with niastrationB. 15e. 

** The best book of travels of the season."— AiU ilall €kmiUi. 

"The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acuta" — Jimm. 

*• A pleasant record of travel hi the Western Ishoids and the United Statea. Lord 
Lome saw a good deal ot society both in the Sooth and in the North. His tone is 
flood, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our oongratulatloiie on 
his first essay as a traveller and an author.**— wiMcaisank 

** Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written. It is the unaffected jiarrattve of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desirs for information.*'- 




UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNI& By the Hon. Lswig YfaorauK 2 yoIb. poat 8yo, with 
Illustrations. 21b. 

"These are sterling volumes, full of entertainmsnt and well ptookad wtthraUable 
information."— PocC 

" Mr. Wingfleld's entertaining work contains a good deal of inforaution con- 
cerning the present state, politiosl and sodaL of the people of Algeria, both native 
and ooJoniai, and is very sgreeably written.^— ZMly Nem. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS ; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Doban. 2 toIb. largt pott 8vo. 248. 

Gomtemtb:— The lIUgnAtM of the Old Church— The Old Folk of the Old Ghorahr— 
Life Boond Bt Pftol*! Oroee— Soeptre and Oroeier— Throne and Pulpit— Ordinsiiaii 
-^PrafermenW-Congregatioine— Pewi— Nolee on Stray Sermone— Font, Altar, and 
Orave— Irregnlar Marriagea— Long and Short Sermona— Texts and Choreh Storlea 
—Style at Home— Titles and Dreea— Sports and Pastimea— The Joy Bongs of the 
Chnroh- Boyal, Military, Naval, Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popolar and 
Fashionable Ghnrchea— Fashionable Congregations— Ooontry Clergymen— Hono- 
rariom— Slang in High Flaoea— Axe and Crosier— The Polplt and the Boards, Ac. 

**ThlB is by far Dr. Dorsn's best work. He has taken the hnnumrist's view of 
onr eoolesiastioal history, and gossips with oharaoteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eooentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given ns a 
fair proportitm of soond scholars and good Christians. We ooogratnlate him on 
the proanction of a book which abomtds in comical stories aboat solemn matters, 
and yet is so pore of irreverence that of the laughter which is sore to ring oat over 
Its pages the loudest will be heard within ooontry parsonagea**— iKAaumm. 

" Few writers know so well as Dr. Dorsn how to moke a lively, gossipy book. 
He has added another to his list of works of this description in * Saints and Sinners" 
The book deals with men and thbun connected with oor eooleaiatioal ori^niaations. 
and especially with the Choroh of England. It is easy for anyone of ordinary es- 
perienoe to understand what a mine ct anecdote is to be f oond in snch a fld4, 
Dr. Dorsn, however, has discovered lodes wUdi were not within the common ken, 
and has shown how rich they are in amusing storiea These Tolnmes are among 
the pleasantest and most amnsing of the season.*'— iSlor. 

^ An Infinitely interesting and instructive work, worthy of the stranMsl oom- 
mendation on the part of the critic, and the most etfeotlve patronage on we part ot 
the pnbUo. Its pages are full of gossipping anecdotes of kings, bishopi^ prieeta, 
clergymen, and others connected with the Choreh.*'— Ote0<Mr. 

*' These volumes are full of entertainment and information."— i9mii. 

**Dr. Doran's volumes are lively, well written, and amusing.*'— jPoct 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that comitry. By MuoB W. Roes Knco, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 YoL super royal 8to, Hliuitrated with beauti- 
ful Ooloured Plates and Woodcuts. 208. Elegantly bound. 

" Truthful, simple, and extremely observant. Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals vrlth 
whi(^ he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the ooontry, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphie as they are evidently correei**— 
AthetuBum. 

** In * The Sportsman and Naturalist hi Canada* we have a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all Uie facts concerning American animals which the aothor 
was able in a three years' residence to collect We have these facts in a goodly 
rolume, splendidly illustrated, and vrlth its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or flsh may be made almost mstantly. It Js 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since It gives him the infonnation he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessibla The book vrill take its position in the foremost 
nink of works of its clasa The descriptions throughout are written bv one who is 
a master of his subject and who wittes Eni^ftdi sodi aa few ars able to eauaL Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in dose observation of natore, 
and in those graces (^ style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained tai his volume as vMeaaant to obtahi aa it is valuable to prsserv& In faot 
since the works of Eliot Warburton and Klnglake, no book of travels with wUfdi 
■we are acquainted has been written tn a style more clear, forcible piotnreaque.'*— 
Sumktif Time$, I 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C- Jeaf- 

FBMOir, Barristei^At-Law, anthor of * A Book aboat Dooton,* isc 
New, Reviled, and Cheaper Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to. S4b. 
PuaarAL Ooamrs:— Hie Oraat Seal, BonX Portnilt, Tlie Pnetiee at Hw Ifcift 

Kee p e r, Lawyen In Anne, Hie DerlTs Own, Lewym on Horeeheclr, Chaa- 
eellor** CaTeloedee, Lediee la Lew CoUegee, Yortc Hooee. Powie Hooee^ 
Llneoln'e Inn Flelde, Hie Old Lew Qnerier, LoTee of the Lewyeani» The Tlwee 
Oreoee, Beiected Addreeeee, Brothera in Trouble, Feee to Cooieel, Betatnere 
Special and General, Judicial Corrnptlan, Offte and Salea, Judicial Salariee. 
Coetmne and ToUet, MUltnenr, W]ce,BeiidB tad Gollara, Bagaaod Gowaa, The 
Sinking Barrlcter, Actoce al the Bar, PoUtioal Lawyera, The Feera, Lawyera hi 
the Hooee, Legal Education, Inna oi Court and Inna (tf Chaaeery, lAwyen and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Beaden and MooCmen, PopOe in 
Cbamben, Wit of Lawyera, Hmnorooa Stoiiee, Wita In SQk and PaaalerB la 
Ermine, Circniteia, Witneeeee, Lawyera and Salnta, Lawyera in Coort and 
Society, Attoraeye et Law, Weetminater Hall, Law and Literatore^ *& 

** * A Book about Lawyera * deeenree to be Tery popular. Mr. JeafTreecm haa 
aooompUahed hia work in a Tery craditable manner. He haa taken peine to ooUeet 
information from peraona as well aa from hooka, and he writea with a eenae of 
keen enjoyment wdMi greatly aihanoee the reeder^s pleasora He tntrodooee na 
to Lawyenlom under a rarietT of jtliieiw we have lawyera in anna Jawyera on 
horeeback. lawyera In lore, and lawyera In Parliament We ara told of their eala- 
riea and feee, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We m ee t them al 
home and abroad, in court, in chiunben, and in company. In die ch^ptera heeded 
•Mirth,' the anthor has gathered together a eholee sheaf of aneodotee tlram thedaja 
of More down to Ersklne and Eldon."— T^mmi. 

""These Tolomee will afford pleasure and instmetion to aU who read Uiam, and 
they will Increase the reputatlan whidi Mr. Jeaffrsson has already eenod by hia 
large industry and great ability. We are Indebted to htm for about seven handrsd 
pagee, all devoted to the history and iUnatntian of legal men and thinga Itiamaeh 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous pege In it/ — i^lJkaMsaas. 

** The snooees of his "Book about Doctora ' has induced Mr. Jeaffrseon to write 
another boo k a b out Lawyera The subJeot is attraotlrei It la a tef^it atriag of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legu toplceof all scwts, but espeoiaUy In lllna- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyera Mr. Jeaffreeon has not only collected a lam 
number of good storlee, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and teUa them weO. 
We need say little to recommend a booa that can speak for iteelf so pleesewtty. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new hooka of the 



HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillib Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

*" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volnmee of stndiea from 
history. They are livelv reading. "My aim,* he says, "hss been to depict erenta 
generally known in a light and, tf poesible, a picturesque manner.* Mr. Oochrane 
has been quite snoceesfnl in canyingout this Intention. The work is a atndy of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the anthor himself eaUa tt, 
"Historic Pictnrea* **— TVmea 

THE HON. QRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. UL and lY. completing Um 

Work. SOs., bound. 

"* A book unrivalled in its podtion in the range of modem literaturei** — Tfmsa 

"" A clever, freeepoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-vear, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a cinb-man, sportsman, and man of faanion, haa 
thrown his best stories about himaelf and his friends, into an anecdotic autohtogra- 
pby. Of course it Is eminently rsadablei Mr. Grantley Berkeley writee eeaUy and 
welL The book is full of pleaaant atories, all told as easily as if they were related 
at a club-window, and all with point of grsater or leas piquancy.'*— ^srleisr 
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MESSES. HUKST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW W O^KS— Continued. 



IMPRESSIONS OP LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eubtacb Gbgil, M.P. 1 yoL 8vo. 
** Lord En8tac« Cecil has selected from yartoos JonmeYB the points which most 
intereeted him, and has reported them in an onaffected styla The idea is a good 
one, and is carried oat with soooesa We are grateful for a good de^ of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense."— tSarHrefaiir i2«vfe». 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. JxRNDfOHAM, EsQ. Second Edition, 1 voL x>08t 8vo, with 
IllustratioDS. lOs. 6d. bound. 
** Mr. Jemingham's attractive and amusing volume will be perused with much 
interest"— i^om«v Pott. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALQERIA. By Matiu>a Bbthax Edwards. 8to, with Slustra- 
tiona. 158. 
" A pleasant volume ; a genuine, graphic record of a time of thorough ta^oj- 

*' A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of Uie most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be difB- 
enlt to overpraise ix^"'-— Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : inclading nomeroiui Original and Unpnblished Docn- 

ments. By Euzabbth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

** The * life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusuallv good specimen 

of its class. Miss Ck>oper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 

deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 

read. The book has a real and substantial historical value.**— (Saturday Review, 

MEMOIKS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IIL Oheaper Edition, in 1 yoL da. 
** A biography of Uie beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Doi/y Nem, 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,' ^lc 1 voL 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait lOs. 6d. 
** With pleasure her numerous admirers wiU welcome a new book br the popular 
authoress of * The Women of England.* A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mra Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable Uiem rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.* *The Truthfulness of Art,* 
* The Love of Beauty,* * The Love of Ornament,* * Early dawn of Art,* and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of * Learning to 
Draw,* 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,* *Form,* 'Golonr,* 'Lady's Work,* Ac. The 
work will interest many fair readers.**— iSun. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Caedinai. 

Wiseman. 1 voL 8vo, 5b. 

CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. By 

G. L. Tottenham, Trinity College. 2 yoIb. 2 Is. 
" There are many interesting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Tottenham's 
book. Hie author deserves credit for the fidelity with which he introduces to us 
the sucoensive scenes of a university man's career. Many of his descriptions are 
given with a good deal of spirit In one respect Mr. Tottenham possesses an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Hughes. He describes Cambridge life, if not exactly as it is at 
the present moment, at any rate as it was very recently.'*— TVnea 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



**Thia itoiT Is lirely and devvr, tlie womam of artlstio life are •moatag, ihe dia- 

]ogne is bright and aparklfng —Atkeiueum. **A thorongUy good atory.**— JE>- 

ONMiier. '* Lively, ffMh, and deT«r.**— Anty TeUgrapk 

KA.THLEEN. By the Author of ** Raymond's Hero- 
ine." Seamd EdUUm, 8 rola. 

" We cordially reoonunend 'Kathleen' to the notice of our reader*. It is con of 
the best novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.** 
vjkg 9VsMa 

*** Raymonds Heroine* was a good noTeL ' Kathleen' is a better. Drawing upon 
mmsaal faculties of observations, giving free scope to extraordinary insist into 
heart and character, the author has relied more than before ajMin a Hvely, simpls 
portraval of men and women as they are, and upon a gift of coostracHveDeas 
wherein she outmatches most of her oomiieera A vetai of rare hamour nans 
through her whole story."— ^hi<«niay Review. 

" AH lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of * K athleen.* It is 
the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have read for many a day.** — 



** A thoroughly amusing and very clever book, written In a freeh and wholeaome 
spirit The principal characters are exceedingly well drawn.**— tPoU MaU OateUt, 

ERICK THORBUKN. 3 vols. 

" A truly captivatfaig work. It is one of those novels whksh lay hold iq^on a 
reader La an instanL'*— i^aK»0ier. 

TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By The Hon. Mrs. 

GiFFOBD. 3 vols. 

*' Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a friend may safely reeosnmflmd 
this ona"— ^(Aciunan. 

" There is real power in this book, and it is thoroughly interestfaig from begin- 
ning to end." — SUmt. 

*' The Hon. Mrs. Oifrord*s new novd is, no doubt, destined to become a great 
favoorlteL There is much to admire in ' The Trials of an Heiress.' It is a very 
telling novel, written with ease and vigour, and well proves tiie author's aUB in 
portraying the human passions. The characters are conceived with remarkable 
truth to nature. The plot is sufficiently full of incident to render every page inter- 
Mting.** — Examiner. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. HAEDCASTLE. By 

Ladt Chasus THTim, viUior of ^ Ook>nel Forta«eiie*t Dttughier," 
Ac 8 Tols. 

MADAME SILVA'S SECRET. By Mbs. EUiOAST, 

author of ** Meg," Ae. S toIs. 

PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By Mbs. Duf- 

FUB Habdt. 3 TOls. 

** In the select class of exceptionally good novels we do not hesitate to place 
*Panl Wynter's Sacriflee*— « story nobly planned, finely ftniahed, and richly 
dharged with poetry and humour. It is one of those proae poems which aeklom 
appear without making a distinct mark in literary annals, and acquiring permanent 
popnlarity.**^^MeMBaMn. 

** This faiterestfaig and able work is its aathor^smasterH>iee& Itisawea-wrltten, 
agreeable and entertaining novel, powerful in its analyris of character, and full of 
elear and effective dialogue and description."— i9Hmiiir Timea. 

** In descriptive power as well as in other qualiiScations which eonstitate a sue- 
oessful novelist, Ura. Hardy eminently excels^ The plot of her new work is inter- 
woven with consummate art, and the style in whid^ it Is nnf(rfded isearefnl aa well { 
as spirited, and, when occasion arises, poetic in a hi^ degree.**— AmI j 

KITTY. By Matilda Betham-Edwards, author of 

" A y^tor with the Swallows," " Dr. Jacob," Ac. 3 vols. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



META'S FAITH. By the Author of « St. Olave's," 

Ao, 8 vols. 

**The penual of 'Meta's Fftith' has afforded ub wholeaome plaacnra. The tale 
ereatea strong interait by the natnrahieee and forae of Its delineations of charao- 
ter.*' — Athenman. 

" This book contains many of the ezoellencies of the better noTels of the class to 
which it beloogt. It is fairly readable from first to last"— ^fai(«nitnr Re9iem. 

**A very interesting and attractive story, worthy of the aooompUshed anthor of 
' St Olave'a' Every character has a distinct individnality."— iSmi 

*' The anthor of * Heta's Faith ' has some rare and lofty gifto as a novel writer. 
Her descriptions have all the life and force of reality."— AMt 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author of 

* John Halifax, (Gentleman,* Ao. 3 volg. 

** *The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the antiior'a repotatkn as a writer of the 

Eorest and noblest kind of domestic storlea The main object of the narrative is 
idlcated with onnsoal deamess by the titlei And women, whose lives are made 
np of work and love, and bosy men, whose varloas ocoopations and natural hardi- 
ness allow them leisure and homoor for the occasional {Mmsal of pleasant tales of 
homely interest, will agree in thinking that the novelist's lesson is given with 
admirable force and sweetness."— ilMeaMMi 

^ ' The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its strength of common sense, 
onited to its romantic interest— an interest that never once flags throoghont the 
▼ohimea The oharaolers are mastenilaoea Edna is worthy of the hand that 
drew John Halifax, and the story of her beuitlfal life Is a noble addition to the 
fine series which this aooomplished anthor has given to Knglish literaturei" — PotL 

«** The Woman's Kfaigdom' has many merita Like all tiie books written by the 
anthor of * John Halifax,* this work is tboronghly pore in tona"— />latf Matt OazdU. 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of «Ra- 

chers Secret,** &c. 3 vols. 

** We feel bound jto praise this book. We want oor readere to read it for them- 
selves, and to get from the novrt the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have 
foond in its pagea" — Atkaumtm. 

'' A very interesting and agreeable story, pleasantiy told. It oontainR many 
charming pieces of descriptive writing, warm, real, and vivid. The (dkaiacters are 
powerfoUy drawn.*^ 



WIFE AND CHILD. By Miss Whttty. 3 voU. 

**This book is decidedly worth reading. The story Is interesting, there Is an mi- 
hackneyed origlnalibr in the mode of treating the plot, and the scenery and charac- 
ters are all fresh and ingeniona"— ilMemmiia 

** A very Interesting story, deserving high commendation. It haa genuine merits^ 
which will command attention."— Awt 

** Miss Whitty has left the beaten track of novelistic enterprise for a new path, 
and has produced a story of great interest, abounding In fresh ptctnres of character, 
which will never qnit the memory of any appreciative reader.'^— Star. 

ONLY AN EARL. By The Countess Pisani. 3 v. 

** There is in this story much that Is original and a good deal thai evinces talent.' 
— ' This work contains much clever writing."— «8tor. 



THE CROWN OF A LIFE. By the Author of 

" Agnes Tremome," Ac 3 vols. 

*' 'The Crown of a Life' is a very good novel, and will find many readera It is 
healthy In tone, skilfoi in execution, and interesting In its story."— ^VmI. 

BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. 

** Honest labour has been expended on the production of this book, and the 
qualities of a cultivated and thoughtful mind are discernible In the delineationB of 
coancter and social dasoriptiona*.— iKAeasMmi. 
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Enbtr % d^sp^al "^ixkonust at Per W^^tsta. 

Pubiiah&d amman^, in One VoL^ royai 8tx>, unth the Arms beautiJuUy 
engraved^ handaomebf 6oiau4 with gUl^u^ price 31f. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



TEE THIBTY-EI QHTH EDmOH FOB 18 60 IB HOW SEADT. 

Xi0D0S*8 Pkbllos AMD Babomstaob U acknowledged to be the moat 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta^ 
bUshed and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobihty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
time being kept constantly standing^ every correction is mode in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its fuU and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical Vtow of the Peerage. 

PariUmentary Boll of the House of Lorda 

Knglish, Scotch, and Iriah Peers, in their 
ordera of Preoadence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Qreat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Iriah Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of snoh Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issne. 

Alphabetical List of the Sunames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Ooloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetloally arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Somames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetioal list of the Second Titles of 
Feers, nsoally boxne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
I>akea, Marqaisea, and Ea|ia, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain tbe title 
of Lady before their own Chriatiaa and 
their Husband's Suraamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barona who, baring 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra. ; and, in case of the hnaband 
beiog a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetical]^ arranged and 
lated. 



" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reaa(»s: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*^ — ^peeUttar. 

*'A work which corrects an errorsof former worka Itisamost useful puUioation.**—nMa 

>*A work of great valua It ia the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — PotL 

The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peersga It is the stsndsid 
authority on the subject"— JTicroML 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS STAITO ARD LIBRARY 

OF OHBAP EDITIONS OF 

POPTJLAE KODEBH WOBXS, 

ILLXTSTSiLTBD BT MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LBBOH» BEBKBT VOBTIR, 

JOHN OILBBBT, TBNNIEL, to. 

Bach in a aiiigle ? olume, elegantly printed, bound, and illnitrated, price Bs. 



VOL. I.— SAH SLICK'S VATUBE AJfD HUMAN VATUBE. 

'* The first yolume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Chten Editions 
forma a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very sucoouftil unaertakinir. 
' Natore and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorouM 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot ftdl to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shapeu The Tolume combines with the great recom- 
mendatkms of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attraotWe merits of 
bring well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Po*<. 



VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, OEHTLEHAH. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is desimed to trace the career 
tram, bovhood to age of a perfect man— aChriMtian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a hi^ spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass Areely fhmi 
hand to hand as agift book in many households."— £ramt4Mr. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful stoir, is no ordinaiy hero, and 
tills his history is no ordinary book. It is a fttll-lencth porransit of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. 1 1 is also the history of a homn, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is fUlI of graphic power and true pathos. 
It if a book that f^ will read without becoming wiser and better."— Sootsmaa^ 

VOL. in.— THB CBESCEHT AHD THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

* Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its unftal and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witn 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greuest and most lasting channs is 
its reverent and serious spirit,"— QwarftfWif Beoiew. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically usefbl was never penned than *The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work wfaJcn surpasses all others in its homage for the sub> 
lime and its love for the beautiftil in those ftumous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at oucc so reverent and so picturesque."— i9iMk 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BT JUIIA KAVAHAOH. 



*»»■ 



'Nathalie* is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative eflbrt Its manner is gradous 
and attractive. Its matter is Kood. A sentunent, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual fh^y are eiegnnV—Athetutum, 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOTOHTB ABOUT WOMEH. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of dofaig to."— Examiner, 

VOL. VL— ADAM GRAEME. BT MES OLIPHAHT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before usthe essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep ana silent workinn in the heart, and their beautiftil mani* 
lBitationsinUfe,withadelic|M7>POwer,andtmthwhichcanhardlybesurpassed"— Pd#l 



HURST AND BLACK ETTS ST ANDARD LIBRARY 

(OOHmfUBD). 

VOL. YIL— SAX aUCKS WISE SAWS 
An KOBXBH nrSTAHCES. 

~W«lwve not the lUghtert intention to orttftclntlita book. ItuvpatiitkmliBada. 
and trill HHid m long m tlmft of Soott^ or Bohrer'i Norels. Tlw NOMriBbte on- 



ginalUyor tti imnxMe. and the hmppy deMSriptlon it aflbrdi of ^^ 
norm »tUl eontiuae the mlMeot or univenal ediniration To nj Ums much is to 
Hvcnoogh^thoagfa we moat liut Bientkm that the nev edition lioraM a p^ 
Uimt andBlaoketfs Cheap Standani libnuy, which hae faiekided eomeoftl 
boHt speeiiBent of Ui^ Utaatue that ever hare been written."— Jfi 



VOL. VUL— CABDIHAI WISE1CAF8 SBCOLLECIIOSS 

OF THE LAST FOITB P0FE8. 

**▲ DktaNBqpie book on Bone and ita enoieeiaetioal aovereigna, bj an eioqneni Bo- 
■antibtholloL OtedinalWieenHn hae treated a epeoialflai^eot with eonniohgeidalitj. 
thai hit reeoOeotlona will eaelteuoill-fnUngin thoee who are most eonecientMasfar op- 
powdloeiretyideaof hnmanfalklHWlity repreeentedin Papal dominatfon."—^*'^ 



VOL. IX. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF '*JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
*ln*Alilb foraLiflB ' the author is fottimate in agood nittleet^ and has prodiioed 



VOL, X.— THE OLD COUET SUBUBB. BT LEIGH HUET. 

** A delii^tftil book, that will be wetoome to aU readeia, and most wdoooM to those 
wlK) have a lore ftn-the best kinds of njadJHg.**— Krammuer, 

"A more i ^treeahle and e ute rt rtufa iir book hae aot been pn bH s he d sfaiceBoswellpre- 
dneed hk rendnlsoenees of J^tmrnrnT'-ObMrver. 

VOL. XL— KABOABET ABB EBB BBIBBSMAIB8 

** We reoommend all who are in searoh of a fasninatiiig novel to read this work for 
themselTeiL Thej willllnd It well worth their whfleb Then are a freshneai and on 
fdnality about it quite ohaimlns.'' ' 



VOL. XXL— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAX SUCK. 

** The publioations i ncloded in this libtair hare all been of good qoalitT ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of taaftetaei the book b eib r e as u aspeonaen 
The manner in wUeh the Cheap Bditkms Ibiming tlie series is prodnoed deaervek 
especial mention. Tlie paper and print are unensepaonable; there is a steel engraving 
ineadiiroliune,and the outrides of them will satisiythe pnmhssnr who likeatose* 
books in handsome mdlbmL*— J~ 



VOL. Xni.— DABIEV. BT ELIOT WABBUBTOB. 

"Tills bwt production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross' has the koin^ 
elements of a reiy wide populsrity. It wHl please its thoasands."7-<7Io6«. 

VOL. XI v.— FAMILT BOMABCE ; OB, DOMESTIC 
ABBALS OF THE ABI8T0CBACT. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulstbb Ktho or Arms. 

** It were impoerible to praiKO too hi|^ this most interesting book. Itooghttobe 
' fooiid on every drawing-room table. Here 70a hare nesrly fifty captivating romaaost 
with the pith of all their Interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and mbj one 
may be read in half an hour."— Standard. 

VOL. XV.—THE LAIBD OF BOBLAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
*• The Laird of Norlew fUiljr sustains the anthoi^ high reputation.*'- 



mmST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTlNUm)). 

VOL. XVL^THB EVOUSHWOimr or ITAIT. 

"* We on pniM fCnGnftton'i book m intoreftlng, nneiaeBvated, and Aill of oppor^ 
lOMliistractioa.''— 2%« ansMt. 

VOL. xviL— HOTHnro Few. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, OEITTLEMAN." 

** ' NothingNev ' difplaji all thoae superior merite which hftve made 'John HaliCu 
one of the most popular woriu of the daj."— PIm<. 

VOL. XYIIL— nOEE'S LIFE OF JXAHHS B'ALBSEl. 

" Nothing can be more interesting than Miss PresiKs stoty of the lift of 'Jeanne 
D'Albret. and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attraotiTe."— Poetf. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLET OF A HVHSBSD FIBE8. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

** We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular auihoresM of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between Uohn Halifltt ' and ' The Oaztbns.' **StrtM. 

VOL. XX.— THE BOKAHCE OF InSE FOEXIM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Seboeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fkll to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true storv of the Colleen Bawn."— iUiwmit^d N&wt. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BT JnLIA~EAVANAOH. 

** * Ad^le' is the best work we have read by MissKavaoagh; tt is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^^AMMswm. 

VOL. XXn.— STUDIES FEOK LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These ' Studies flrom Life' are remarkable for graphic puwer and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of tbeaocomplishedauthor.'*— ibUttrdoy JSavtMr. 

VOL. XXUL— OEAKDM0THEB*S MOHET. 

" We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noveL Th« 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting.**— AM«ims»i». 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOXTE BOCIORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

" A «(eHRhtfiil hook.**— AthmuBum. "A book to be read and re-read; tit for the study 
as well as tbo drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xaticst. 

VOL. XXV.— HO CHUECH, 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.*'— ^^Amnmmi. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is iustruo* 
i\wii."—AthentBum, " A charming tale charmingly toldr— Herald. 

VOL. XXYU.— LOST AHD SAVED. BT HOH. HAS ITOBTOH 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with ei«er interest. It is a vigorous noveL**— 2!mmi* 
' 4 novel of rare excellenoe. It is Mrs Norton*8 best prose work.*'— S£amin§^ 



HURSr.ANP BLACKETTS STANDARDt L^RARY 

(CONTINUBD). 

VOL. XXVIIL— LE8 MISERABLE8. BT TICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merite of 'Lea MiaerAblea* do not merely ooniist in the oonceptlon of it ■■ a 
whole; it abounds, page after paee, with detaila of unequalled beauty. In dealincwith 
all the emotiouA. ctoubte, fears, which go to make up our oommou humanity, M. victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qaaritfrfir jKmwms. 

VOL. XXIX.— BABBARA'S HISTOBT« 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
' Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taute and literary culture. It is a 
▼eiT grsoefUi and oharming book, with a well-mansged story, clesuny-out characters, 
and sentbnents expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the worla 
will like. This is high praise of a worx of art, and tio we intend it."— Z^imm. 



VOL. XXX.-^IFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVnrO. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme.**— 2%ii«f. 

" A truly interesting and most aflbcting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biograptav. There are few lives th«t will be fuller of in- 
■truotion. interest, and consolation.''-— So^arday Review, 

** Mrs Oliphant's Lifb of Irving supplies a long-feit desideratw « It is copionsb 
earnest and eloquent."— .BUia^argrA Bevisv, 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'B. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent fbr writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' 8t Olaves * it the work of an artthA. 
The whole book is worth rtuAhig.**—Athenaum, 



VOL. XXXn.— 8AH SLICK'S AMEBICAN HUKOUS. 

'* IMp where you will into this lottery of (tu, you are sure to draw out apriie.**— Pds^L 



VOL. XXXUI.->€HBISTIAn*S MISTAKE: 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HAIJFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of variea characters all true to nature, and has oitangled them in ikstoiy 
which keeps us in suspense till its knot is lumpily and graceful ly resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of Yorx, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake' a novel without a tuxHt,*'— Times. 

VOL. XXXI v.— ALEC FOBBES W HOWOLEH. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

'* Noaocount of this story would give any ideaof the profound interest that pervades 
the work fhnn the first page to the ittsV—Athnutum. 



VOL. XXXV— AOHIS. BT MSB OLIPHANT. 

* * Agnes ' is a novel superior to anv of Mrs Oliphant's fbrmer works."— ^fA^Mtfaai. 

* A story whose pathetic beauty wul appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Pm<. 

VOL. XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifkx' speaks 
%t of a generous heart the purest truths of \iU'."— Examiner. " Few men» and no 
I, Will read ' A Noble Ufe ' without finding; themselves the ^"^tUnr.**- iSipM^tfor. 



